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CHARLES  LEVER* 


TIE  first  point  to  be  observed  in  the  ccmsider- 
ation  of  "Qiarles  O'Malley"  is  the  great 
popularity  of  the  work.  We  beUeve  that 
in  this  respect  it  has  surpassed  even  the  inimitable 
compositions  of  Mr.  Dickens.  At  all  events  it 
has  met  with  a  most  extensive  sale;  and,  although 
the  graver  journals  have  avoided  its  discussion,  the 
ephemeral  press  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  unani- 
mous in  its  praise.  To  be  sure  the  commendation, 
altiiough  tmqualified,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
abotuided  in  specification,  or  to  have  been,  in  any 
r^ard,  of  a  satisfactory  character  to  one  seeking  pre- 
cise ideas  on  the  topic  of  the  book's  particular  merit. 
It  appears  to  us,  in  fact,  that  the  cabaUstical words 
"fun,"  "rollicking"  and  "devil-may-care, "  if  indeed 
words  they  be,  have  been  made  to  stand  in  good 
stead  of  all  critical  comment  in  the  case  of  the  work 
now  under  review.  We  first  saw  these  dexterous 
expressions  in  a  fly-leaf  of  "Opinions  of  the  Press" 
appended  to  the  renowned  "Harry  Lorrequer"  by 
his  publisher  in  Dublin.  Thence  transmitted, 
with  complacent  echo,  from  critic  to  critic,  through 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  journals  without  num- 
ber, they  have  come  at  length  to  form  a  pendant 
and  a  portion  of  our  author's  celebrity — ^have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  response  to  the  few  ignora- 
muses, who,  obstinate  as  ignorant,  and  fool-hardy  as 
obstinate,  venture  to  propoimd  a  question  or  two 

*Char]esO'HaIley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.  By  Harry  Lorrequer. 
With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phii,  Compl«t«  m  one  volume. 
Carey  &  Hart:    Philadelphia. 
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about  the  true  claims  of  "Harry  Lorrequer**  or  the 
justice  of  the  pretensions  of  "Charles  O'Malley." 
We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  supposing  any 
one  of  them  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  a  book  may  be 
even  exceedingly  popular  without  any  legitimate  lit- 
erary merit.  This  fact  can  be  proven  by  numer- 
ous examples  which,  now  and  here,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary and  perhaps  indecorous  to  mention.  The 
dogma,  then,  is  absurdly  false,  that  the  popularity 
of  a  work  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  its  excellence 
in  some  respects;  that  is  to  say,  the  dc^ma  is  false 
if  we  confine  the  meaning  of  excellence  (as  here  of 
course  it  must  be  confined)  to  excellence  in  a  Hterary 
sense.  The  truth  is,  that  the  popularity  of  a  book 
is  primd  facie  evidence  of  just  the  converse  of  the 
proposition — ^it  is  evidence  of  the  book's  demerit, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  a  "stoopir^  to  conquer" — 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  author  has  dealt  largely, 
if  not  altogether,  in  matters  which  are  susceptible 
of  appreciation  by  the  mass  of  mankind — by  unedu- 
cated thought — by  uncultivated  taste,  by  unrefined 
and  unguided  passion.  So  long  as  the  world  retains 
its  present  point  of  civilization,  so  long  will  it  be  al- 
most an  axiom  that  no  extensively  popular  book,  in 
the  right  application  of  the  term,  can  be  a  work  of  high 
merit,  as  regards  those  particulars  of  the  work  which 
are  popular.  A  book  may  be  readily  sold,  may  be 
universally  read,  for  the  sake  of  some  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  its  matter,  which  half  or  two-thirds  may  be 
susceptible  of  popular  appreciation,  while  the  one- 
half  or  one-third  remaining  may  be  the  delight  of 
the  highest  intellect  and  genius,  and  absolute 
caviare  to  the  rabble.     And  just  as 

Omne  tidit  pntictutn  qui  miscuit  utile  duici, 

SO  will  the  writer  of  fiction,  who  looks  most  saga- 
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ciously  to  his  own  interest,  combine  all  votes  by  inter- 
piinglii^  with  his  loftier  efforts  such  amount  of  less 
ethereal  matter  as  will  give  general  currency  to  his 
composition.  And  here  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  some  observations  of  the  English  artist, 
H.  Howard.     Speaking  of  imitation,  he  says : 

The  pleasure  that  results  from  it,  even  when  employed 
upon  the  most  ordinary  materiats,  will  always  render  that 
property  of  our  art  the  most  attractive  with  the  majority, 
because  it  may  be  enjoyed  with  the  least  mental  exertion. 
All  men  are  in  some  degree  judgesof  it.  The  cobbler  in  his 
own  hne  may  criticise  Apeltes;  and  popular  opinions  are 
never  to  be  wholly  disregarded  concerning  that  which  is 
addressed  to  the  public — who,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
generally  right;  although  as  the  language  of  the  refined  can 
never  be  intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  so  the  higher  styles 
of  art  can  never  be  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  In  propor- 
tion as  a  work  rises  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  it  must  necessarily 
become  limited  in  the  number  of  its  admirers.  For  this 
reason  the  judicious  artist,  even  in  his  loftiest  efforts,  will 
endeavor  to  introduce  some  of  those  qualities  which  are 
interesting  to  all,  as  a  passport  for  those  of  a  more  intel- 
lectual character. 

And  these  remarks  upon  painting — remarks  which 
are  mere  truisms  in  themselves — embody  nearly  the 
whole  rationale  of  the  topic  now  tmder  discussion. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  skill  with  which 
the  author  addresses  the  lower  taste  of  the  populace, 
is  often  a  source  of  pleasure,  because  of  admiration, 
to  a  taste  higher  and  more  refined,  and  may  be  made 
a  point  of  comment  and  of  commendation  by  the 
critic. 

In  our  review  of  "Bamaby  Rudge, "  we  were  pre- 
vented, through  want  of  space,  from  showing  how 
Mr.  Dickens  had  so  well  succeeded  in  unitii^  all 
suffrages.  What  we  have  just  said,  however,  will 
suffice  upon  this  point.     WMle  he  has  appealed,  in 
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innumerable  regards,  to  the  most  exalted  intellect, 
he  has  meanwhile  invariably  touched  a  certain  string 
whose  vibrations  are  omni-prevalent.  We  allude 
to  his  powers  of  imitaiion — ^that  species  of  imita- 
tion to  which  Mr,  Howard  has  reference — the  faith- 
ful depicting  of  what  is  called  still-life,  and  particu- 
larly of  character  in  humble  condition.  It  is  his  close 
observation  and  imitation  of  nature  here  which  have 
rendered  him  popular,  while  his  higher  qualities  with 
the  ingenuity  evinced  in  addressing  the  general  taste, 
have  secured  him  the  good  word  of  the  informed  and 
intellectual. 

But  this  is  an  important  point  upon  which  we 
deare  to  be  distinctly  understood.  We  wish  here 
to  record  our  positive  dissent  (be  that  dissent  worth  j 
what  it  may)  from  a  very  usual  opinion — the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Dickens  has  done  justice  to  his  own  1 
genius — that  any  man  ever  failed  to  do  grievous  ' 
wrong  to  his  own  genius — in  appealing  to  the  popu- 
lar j  udgment  of  all.  As  a  matter  of  pecuniary  policy 
alone,  is  any  such  appeal  defensible.  But  we  speak, 
of  course,  in  relation  to  fame — in  regard  to  that 

spur  which  the  true  spirit  doth  raise 

To  scorn  delight  and  live  laborious  days. 

That  a  perfume  should  be  fotmd  by  any  "true 
spirit"  in  the  Incense  of  mere  popular  applause,  is, 
to  our  own  apprehension  at  least,  a  thuig  incon- 
ceivable, inappreciable, — a  paradox  which  gives 
the  lie  unto  itself — ^a  mystery  more  profoimd  than 
the  well  of  Democritus.  Mr.  Dickens  has  no  more 
business  with  the  rabble  than  a  seraph  with  a  chap- 
eau  de  bras.  What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba? 
What  is  he  to  Jacques  Bonhomme*  or  Jacques 
iBonhomme  to  him  ?    The  higher  genius  is  a  rare  gift 

*  Nickname  for  the  populace  in  the  middle  ages. 
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and  divine.      fTrMmu  m  ravn  pamrrrai,  M  ^v  <9%  >wT*t  wtm 

— not  to  all  men  Apollo  shows  himself;  he  is  alone 
great  who  beholds  him.*  And  his  greatness  has  its 
office  God-assigned.  But  that  office  is  not  a  low 
communion  with  low,  or  even  with  ordinary  intellect. 
The  holy — ^the  electric  spark  of  genius  is  the  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  noble  and  more  noble 
mind.  For  lesser  purposes  there  are  humbler  agents. 
There  are  puppets  enough,  able  enough,  willing 
enough,  to  perform  in  Hterature  the  little  things  to 
which  we  have  had  reference.  For  one  Fouqutf 
there  are  fifty  MoUires.  For  one  Angelo  there  are 
five  hundred  Jan  Steens.  For  one  Dickens  there  are 
five  million  Smollets,  Fieldings,  Marryatts,  Arthurs, 
Cocktons,  Bogtons  and  Frogtons. 

It  is,  in  brief,  the  duty  of  all  whom  circumstances 
have  led  into  criticism — it  is,  at  least,  a  duty  from 
which  we  individually  shall  never  shrink — ^to  uphold 
the  true  dignity  of  genius,  to  combat  its  degrada- 
tion, to  plead  for  the  exercJBe  of  its  powers  in  those 
bright  fields  which  are  its  legitimate  and  peculiar 
province,  and  which  for  it  alone  lie  gloriously  out- 
spread. 

But  to  return  to  "Charles  O'Malley,"  and  its 
popularity.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
this  latter  must  not  be  considered  in  any  degree 
as  the  measiu«  of  its  merit,  but  should  rather  be 
understood  as  indicating  a  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
when  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  should  do,  the  highest 
aims  of  intellect  in  fiction.  A  slight  examination 
of  the  work,  (for  in  truth  it  is  worth  no  more,)  will 
sustain  us  in  what  we  have  said.  The  plot  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  Charles  O'Malley,  the  hero,  is  a  young 
orphan  Irishman,  living  in  Galway  county,  Ireland, 
in  the  house  of  his  imcle  Godfrey,  to  whose  sadly 

*  CallunAcbus — Hymn  to  Apdlo.  ,  -         , 
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encumbered  estates  the  youth  is  heir  apparent  and 
presumptive.  He  becomes  enamoured,  while  on  a.  , 
viat  to  a  neighbor,  of  Miss  Lucy  Dashwood,  and  finds  : 
a  rival  in  a  Captain  Hammersley.  Some  words  care- 
lessly spoken  by  Lucy,  inspired  him  with  a  desire 
for  military  renown.  After  sojourning,  therefore. 
for  a  brief  period,  at  Dublin  University,  he  obtains 
a  commission  and  proceeds  to  the  peninsula,  with 
the  British  army  under  Wellington.  Here  he 
distinguishes  himself;  is  promoted;  and  meets  fre- 
quently with  Miss  Dashwood,  whom  obstinately, 
and  in  spite  of  the  lady's  own  acknowledgment  of 
love  for  himself,  he  supposes  in  love  with  Hammer- 
sley. Upon  the  stormii^  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  he 
returns  home;  finds  his  uncle,  of  course,  jtist  dead; 
and  sells  his  commission  to  disencumber  the 
estate.  Presently  Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba,  , 
and  our  hero,  obtaining  a  staff  appointment  under  j 
Picton,  returns  to  the  Peninsula,  is  present  at  Water- 
oo,  (where  Hammersley  is  killed)  saves  the  life  of 
Lucy's  father  for  the  second  time,  as  he  has  already  I 
twice  saved  that  of  Lucy  herself ;  is  rewarded  by  the 
hand  of  the  latter ;  and  making  his  way  back  to  O'Mal- 
ley  Castle,  "Hves  happily  all  the  rest  of  his  days."  1 

In  and  about  this  plot  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
there  are  more  absurdities  than  we  have  patience  to 
enumerate.  The  author,  or  narrator,  for  example, 
is  supposed  to  be  Harry  Lorrequer  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  preface,  which  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  book.  O'Malleys  then  tells  his  own 
story.  But  the  publishing  office  of  the  "DubHn 
University  Magazine"  (in  which  the  narrative  origi- 
nally appeared)  havii^  been  burned  down,  there 
ensues  a  sad  confusion  of  identity  between  O'Mal- 
ley  and  Lorrequer,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  for  the  nonce, 
to  say  which  is  which.     In  the  want  of  copy  conse- 
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quent  upon  the  disaster,  James,  the  noveKst,  < 
in  to  the  relief  of  Lorrequer,  or  perhaps  of  O'Malley, 
with  one  of  the  flattest  and  most  irrelevant  of  love- 
tales.  Meantime,  in  the  story  proper  are  repetitions 
without  end.  We  have  already  said  that  the  hero 
saves  the  life  of  his  mistress  tivice,  and  of  her  father 
twice.  But  not  content  with  this,  he  has  ftw?  mis- 
tresses, and  saves  the  life  of  both,  at  different  periods, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner — ^that  is  to  say,  by  caus- 
ing his  horse,  in  each  instance,  to  perform  a  Mim- 
chausen  side-leap  at  the  moment  when  a  spring  for- 
ward would  have  impelled  him  upon  his  beloved. 
And  then  we  have  one  unending,  undeviating 
succession  of  junketings,  in  which  "devilled  kid- 
neys" are  never  by  any  accident  fotmd  wanting. 
The  unction  and  pertinacity  with  which  the  author 
discusses  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  "devilled 
kidneys"  are  indeed  edifying,  to  say  no  more.  The 
truth  is,  that  drinking,  telling  anecdotes,  and  devour- 
ing "devilled  kidnej^"  may  be  considered  as  the 
sum  total,  as  the  thesis  of  the  book.  Never  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  eventful  life,  does  Mr.  O'Malley 
get  "two  or  three  assembled  together"  without 
seducing  them  forthwith  to  a  table,  and  placing  before 
them  a  dozen  of  wine  anda  dish  of  "devilled kidneys. " 
This  accomplished,  the  parties  begin  what  seems  to 
be  the  business  of  the  author's  existence — the  nar- 
ration of  unusually  broad  tales — like  those  of  the 
Southdown  mutton.  And  here,  in  fact,  we  have  the 
plan  of  that  whole  work  of  which  the  "United  Ser- 
vice Gazette"  has  been  pleased  to  vow  it  "would 
rather  be  the  author  than  of  all  the  'Pickwicks' 
and  'Nicklebys'  in  the  world" — a  sentiment  which  we 
really  blush  to  say  has  been  echoed  by  many  respect- 
able members  of  our  own  press.  The  general  plot 
or  narrative  is  a  mere  thread  upon  which  after- 
,.,_   ,CoogIc 
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dinner  anecdotes,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  utterly 
worthless,  and  not  one  truly  original,  are  strung  with 
about  as  much  method,  and  about  half  as  much  dex- 
terity, as  we  see  ra^ed  urchins  employ  in  stringing 
the  kernels  of  nuts. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who 
has  not  examined  this  production  for  himself,  any 
idea  of  the  exceedingly  rough,  clumsy,  and  inartis- 
tical  manner  in  which  even  this  b^d  conception 
is  carried  out.  The  stories  are  absolutely  dragged 
in  by  the  ears.  So  far  from  finding  them  result 
naturally  or  plausibly  from  the  conversation  by  the 
interlocutors,  even  the  blindest  reader  may  perceive 
the  author's  struggling  and  bltmdering  effort  to  in- 
troduce them.  It  is  rendered  quite  evident  that  they 
were  originally  "on  hand,  "  and  that  "O'Malley"  has 
been  concocted  for  their  introduction.  Among 
other  niaiseries  we  observe  the  silly  trick  of  whet- 
ting appetite  by  delay.  The  conversation  over  the 
"kidneys"  is  brought,  for  example,  to  such  a  pass 
that  one  of  the  speakers  is  called  upon  for  a  story, 
which  he  forthwith  declines  for  any  reas(m,  or  for 
none.  At  a  subsequent  "broil"  he  is  ^ain  pressed, 
and  again  refuses,  and  it  is  not  until  the  reader's 
patience  is  fairly  exhausted,  and  he  has  consigned 
both  the  story  and  its  author  to  Hades,  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  is  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
course. The  only  conceivable  result  of  this  fanfar~ 
ronade  is  the  ruin  of  the  tale  when  told,  through 
ex^gerating  anticipation  respecting  it. 

The  anecdotes  thus  narrated  being  the  staple  of 
the  book,  and  the  awkward  manner  of  their  interlo- 
cution having  been  pointed  out,  it  but  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  anecdotes  are,  in  themselves,  and  what 
is  the  merit  of  their  narration.  And  here,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  we  have  any  des^  to  deprive  the 
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devil  of  his  due.  There  are  several  very  excellent 
anecdotes  in  "Charles  O'Malley"  very  cleverly  and 
pungently  told.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  which  Mon- 
soon figures  are  rich — less,  however,  from  the  scenes 
themselves  than  from  the  piquant,  but  by  no  means 
ordinal  character  of  Monsoon — a  drunken,  maudlin, 
dishonest  old  Major,  given  to  communicativeness 
and  mock  morality  over  his  cups,  and  not  over  careful 
in  detailing  adventures  which  tell  against  himself. 
One  or  two  of  the  college  pictures  are  imquestion- 
ably  good — but  m^ht  have  been  better.  In  general, 
the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  fine  subjects,  have 
fallen  into  unskillful  hands.  By  way  of  instancing 
this  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  cMf  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  tcme  and  character  of  the  stories,  we  will 
quote  one  of  the  shortest,  and  assuredly  one  of  the 
best. 

"Ah,  by-the-by,  how's  the  Major?" 

"Channingly:  only  a  littie  bit  in  a  scrape  just  now.  Sir 
Arthur— Lord  Wellington,  I  mean — had  him  up  for  his 
fellows  being  caught  pillaging,  and  gave  him  a  devil  of  a 
rowing  a  £ew  days  ago. 

"'Veiy  disorderly  corps  yours,  Maj<^  O'Shaughnessy,* 
said  the  eeneral;  'more  men  up  for  punishment  than  any 
regiment  m  the  service.' 

"  Shaugh  muttered  something,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in 
a  loud  cock-a-doo-doo-doo,  that  some  bold  chanticleer  set 
up  at  the  moment.  '        r. 

"  'It  the  oGScers  do  their  duty.  Major  O'Shaughnesfy,  these 
acts  of  insubordination  do  not  occur.'  .^ 

"'Cock-a-doo-doo-doo,'  was  the  reply.  Sbme  of  the 
staff  found  it  hard  not  to  laugh ;  but  the  genera}  went  on— 

"  'If,  therefore,  the  practice  does  not  cease,  I'll  draft  the 
men  into  West  India  r^ments." 

"  'Codc-a-doo-doo-doo !' 

"  'And  if  any  articles  pillaged  from  the  inhabitants  are  de- 
toctod  in  the  quarten,  or  about  the  persons  of  the  troops'— 

"  "OockHa-doo-doo-dtw/'  screamed  louder  here  than  ever. 

"Dunntbatcocjc— wbereisitf  ,  -         , 
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"'There  was  a  general  look  around  on  all  sides,  whicTi 
seemed  in  vain;  when  a  tremendous  repetition  of  the  cry 
resounded  from  O'Shaughnessy's  coat-pocket;  thus  detect- 
ing the  valiant  Major  himself  in  the  very  practice  of  his 
corps.  There  was  no  standing  this :  every  one  burst  out  into 
a  peal  of  laughter;  and  Lord  Wellington  himself  could  not 
resist,  but  turned  away  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went — 
'Damned  robbers  every  man  of  them,'  while  a  final  war- 
note  from  the  Major's  pocket  closed  the  interview." 


Now  this  is  an  anecdote  at  which  every  one  will 
laugh ;  but  its  effect  might  have  been  vastly  height- 
ened by  putting  a  few  words  of  grave  morality  and 
reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  into  the 
mouth  of  O'Shaughnessy,  upon  whose  character 
they  would  have  told  well.  The  cock,  in  intemipt- 
ii^  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  would  thus  have 
afforded  an  excellent  context.  We  have  scarcely  a. 
reader,  moreover,  who  will  fail  to  perceive  the  want 
of  tad  shown  in  dwelling  upon  the  mirth  which  the 
anecdote  occasioned.  The  error  here  is  precisely 
like  that  of  a  man's  latching  at  his  own  spoken  jokes. 
Our  author  is  unifomly  guilty  of  this  mistake.  He 
has  ah  absurd  fashion,  also,  of  informing  the  reader 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  his  anecdotes,  that, 
however  good  the  anecdotes  might  be,  he  (the  reader) 
cannot  enjoy  it  to  the  full  extent  in  default  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  orally  narrated.  He  has  no 
business  to  say  anj^thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  his  duty 
to  convey  the  manner  not  less  than  the  matter  of 
his  narratives. 

But  we  may  say  o£  these  latter  that,  in  general, 
they  have  the  air  of  being  remembered  rather  than 
invented.  No  man  who  has  seen  much  of  the  rough 
life  of  the  camp  will  fail  to  recognise  among  them 
many  very  old  acquaintances.  Some  of  them  are 
as  ancient  as  the  hills,  and' have  been,  time  out  of 
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mind,  the  common  property  of  the  bivouac.  They 
have  been  narrated  orally  all  the  world  over.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  has  been  the 
first  to  collect  and  to  print  them.  It  is  observable, 
in  fact,  that  the  second  volume  of  the  work  is  very 
far  inferior  to  the  first.  The  author  seems  to  have 
exhausted  his  whole  hoarded  store  in  the  beginning. 
His  conclusion  is  barren  indeed,  and  but  for  the 
historical  details  (for  which  he  has  no  claim  to  merit) 
would  be  especially  prosy  and  dull.  Now  the  true 
invention  never  exhausts  itself.  It  is  mere  cant  and 
ignorance  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the  really 
imaginative  man's  "writing  himself  out. "  His  soid 
but  derives  nourishment  from  the  streams  that  flow 
therefrom.  As  well  prate  about  the  aridity  of  the 
eternal  ocean  «{  owr^  *amt  ■rvraitaf.  So  long  as  the  uni- 
verse of  thought  sh^l  furnish  matter  for  novel  com- 
bination, so  long  will  the  spirit  of  true  genius  be 
original,  be  exhaustless — be  itself. 

A  few  cursory  observations.  The  book  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  songs  of  very  doubtful  excellence, 
the  most  of  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Micky 
Free,  an  amusing  Irish  servant  of  O'Malley's,  and 
are  given  as  his  impromptu  effusions.  The  subject 
:  of  the  improvisos  is  always  the  matter  in  hand  at  the 
-moment  of  composition.  The  author  .evidently 
•prides  himself  upon  his  poetical  powers,  atjput  which 
the  less  we  say  the  better;  but  if  anythv^  were 
wanting  to  assure  us  of  his  absurd  ignorance  and 
inappreciation  of  Art,  we  should  find  the  fijlleBt 
assurance  in  the  mode  in  which  these  doggerel  verses 
are  introduced. 

The  occasional  sentiment  with  which  the  voluBBps 
are  interspersed  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
skipping. 
Can  anybody  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  the  affecta- 

■• ■■     ^'Xiooglc' 
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tion  of  the  word  U envoy  which  is  made  the  heading 
of  two  prefaces? 

That  portion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo which  gives  O'Malley's  experiences  while  a 
prisoner,  and  in  close  juxta-position  to  Napoleon, 
bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  translated,  and 
very  Uterally  too,  from  a  French  manuscript. 

The  Ei^lish  of  the  wwk  is  sometimes  even  amus- 
ing. We  have  continually,  for  example,  eat,  the 
present,  for  aie,  the  perfect — page  17.  At  page  16 
we  have  this  delightful  sentraice:  "Captain  Ham- 
mersley,  however,  never  took  further  notice  of  me, 
but  continued  to  recount,  for  the  amusement  of  those 
about,  several  excellent  stories  of  his  military  career, 
which  I  confess  were  heard  with  every  test  of  delight 
by  all  save  me."  At  page  357  we  have  some  sage 
talk  about  "the  entire  of  the  army";  and  at  page 
368  the  accomplished  O'Malley  speaJcs  of  "draiving  a 
last  look  upon  his  sweetheart. "  These  things  arrest 
our  attention  as  we  open  the  book  at  random.  It 
abounds  in  them,  and  in  vulgar-isms  even  much 
worse  then  they. 

But  why  speak  of  vxdgarisms  of  language  ?  There 
is  a  disgustit^  vulgarism  of  thought  which  pervades 
and  contaminates  this  whole  production,  and  from 
whidi  a  deUcate  or  lofty  mind  will  shrink  as  from 
a  pestilence.  Not  the  least  repulsive  manifestation 
of  this  leprosy  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's  blind 
and  grovelling  worship  of  mere  rank.  Of  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  filthy  compound  of  aW.  that  is  bestial 
— that  lazar-house  of  all  moral  corruption — he 
scruples  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  grossest  adtda*- 
tion — sneering  at  Edmimd  Burke  in  the  same  vil- 
lainous breath  in  which  he  extols  the  talents,  the 
graces  and  the  virtues  of  George  the  Fourth  I  That 
any  man,  to-day,  can  be  found  so  degraded  in  heart 
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as  to  style  this  reprobate,  "one  who,  in  every  feelii^ 
of  his  nature,  and  in  every  feature  of  his  deportment 
was  every  inch  a  prince" — is  matter  for  grave 
reflection  and  sorrowful  debate.  The  American,  at 
least,  who  shall  peruse  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
book  now  under  review,  and  not  turn  in  disgust 
from  the  base  sycophancy  which  infects  them,  is 
unworthy  of  his  country  and  his  name.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  a  gross  and  contracted  soul  renders 
itself  unquestionably  manifest  in  almost  every  line 
of  the  composition. 

And  this — this  is  the  work,  in  respect  to  which  its 
author,  aping  the  airs  of  intellect,  prates  about  his 
"hazard  cheek,"  his  "sunken  eye,"  his  "aching 
and  tired  head,"  his  "nights  of  toil,"  and  (good 
heavens)  his  "days  of  thought!"  That  the  thing 
is  popular  we  grant — ^while  that  we  carmot  deny 
the  fact,  we  grieve.  But  the  career  of  true  taste  is 
onward — and  now  moves  more  vigorously  onward 
than  ever — and  the  period,  perhaps,  is  not  hope- 
lessly distant,  when  in  decrying  the  mere  balderdash 
of  such  matters  as  "Charles  O'MaJley,"  we  shall  do 
less  violence  to  the  feelings  and  jut^ment  even  of 
the  populace,  than,  we  much  fear,  has  been  done 
in  this  article. 


b,  Google  • 
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IT  has  been  well  said  that  "the  success  of  cer- 
tain works  may  be  traced  to  sympathy  between 
the  author's  mediocrity  of  ideas,  and  medio- 
crity of  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  public. "  In  com- 
menting on  this  passage,  Mrs.  Gore,  herself  a  shrewd 
philosopher,  observes  that,  whether  as  regards 
men  or  books,  there  exists  an  excellence  too  excel- 
lent for  general  favor.  To  "make  a  hit" — to  capti- 
vate the  public  eye,  ear,  or  understanding  without 
a  certain  degree  of  merit — is  impossible;  but  the 
"hardest  hit"  is  seldom  made,  indeed  we  may  say 
never  made,  by  the  highest  merit.  When  we  wrote 
the  word  seldom  we  were  thinking  of  Dickens  and 
the  "Curiosity  Shop,"  a  work  unquestionably  of 
"  the  highest  merit,"  and  which  at  a  first  glance 
appears  to  have  made  the  most  unequivocal  of  ' '  hits ' ' 
— but  we  suddenly  remembered  that  the  compositions 
called  "Harry  Lorrequer"  and  "Charles  O'Malley" 
had  borne  the  palm  from  "The  Curiosity  Shop "  in 
point  of  what  is  properly  termed  popularity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that  the 
philosophy  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  apothegm 
with  which  we  began.  Marryatt  is  a  singular  instance 
of  its  truth.  He  has  always  been  a  very  popular 
writer  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word.  His 
books  are  essentially  "mediocre."  His  ideas  are 
the  common  property  of  the  mob,  and  have  been 
their  common  property  time  out  of  mind.  We 
look  throughout  his  writings  in  vain  for  the  slightest 
indication  of  originality — for  the  faintest  incentive 
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to  thought.  His  plots,  his  language,  his  opinions 
are  neither  adapted  nor  intended  for  scrutiny.  We 
must  be  contented  with  them  as  sentiments,  rather 
than  as  ideas;  and  properly  to  estimate  them,  even 
in  this  view,  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  a  sort 
of  identification  with  the  sentiment  of  the  mass. 
Works  composed  in  this  spirit  are  sometimes  pur- 
posely so  composed  by  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  here  we  "call  to  mind  the  Chansons  of  Stran- 
ger. But  usually  they  are  the  natural  exponent- 
of  the  vulgar  thought  in  the  person  of  a  vulgar 
thinker.  In  either  case  they  claim  for  themselves  //to/ 
which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  expression,  has 
been  called  by  critics  nationality.  Whether  this 
nationahty  in  letters  is  a  fit  object  for  high-minded 
ambition,  we  cannot  here  pause  to  inquire.  If  it  is, 
then  Captain  Marryatt  occupies  a  more  desirable 
position  than,  in  our  heart,  we  are  willing  to  award 
him. 

"Joseph  Rushbrook"*  is  not  a  book  with  which 
the  critic  should  occupy  many  par^raphs.  It  is 
not  very  dissimiliar  to  "Poor  Jack, "  which  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  its  author's  cast  of 
thought,  and  national  manner,  although  inferior  in 
interest  to  "Peter  Simple." 

The  plot  can  only  please  those  who  swallow  the 
probabilities  of  "Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  or  "Jack  and 
the  Bean-Stalk" — or  we  should  have  said,  more 
strictly,  the  incidents;  for  of  plot,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  none  at  all. 

Joseph  Rushbrook  is  an  English  soldier  who, 
having  long  served  his  country  and  received  a  wound 
in  the  head,  is  pensioned  and  discharged.     He  be- 

•  Joseph  Rushbrook,  or  the  Poacher.  By  Captain  Marryatt, 
author  of  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  etc.,  etc.  Two  Volumes. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  and  Hart. 
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comes  a  poacher,  and  educates  his  son  (the  hero  of 
the  tale,  and  also  named  Joseph)  to  the  same  pro- 
fession. A  peddler,  called  Byres,  is  about  to  betray 
the  father,  who  avenges  himself  by  shooting  him. 
The  son  takes  the  burden  of  the  crime  upon  himself, 
and  flees  the  country.  A  reward  is  offered  for  his 
apprehension — a  reward  which  one  Fumess,  a  sdiool- 
master,  is  very  anxious  to  obtain.  This  Fumess 
dogs  tlte  footsteps  of  our  hero,  much  as  Fagin,  the 
'  Jew,  dogs  those  of  Oliver  Twist,  forcing  him  to  quit 
place  after  place,  just  as  he  begins  to  get  comfortably 
settled.  In  thus  roaming  about,  little  Joseph  meets 
with  all  kinds  of  outrageously  improbable  adven- 
tures; and  not  only  this,  but  the  reader  is  bored 
to  death  with  the  outrageously  improbable  adven- 
tures of  every  one  with  whom  little  Joseph  comes  in 
contact.  Good  fortune  absolutely  besets  him.  Money 
falls  at  his  feet  wherever  he  goes,  and  he  has  only 
to  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  At  length  he  arrives  at 
the  he^ht  of  prosperity,  and  thinks  he  is  entirely 
rid  of  Fumess,  when  Fumess  re-appears.  That 
Joseph  should,  in  the  end,  be  brought  to  trial  for 
the  peddler's  murder  is  so  clearly  the  author's  design, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  and  we  naturally 
suppose  that  his  persecutor,  Fumess,  is  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  this  evil.  We  suppose  also,  of  course, 
that  in  bringii^  this  misfortune  upon  our  hero,  the 
schoolmaster  will  involve  himself  in  ruin,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  ideas  of  poetical  justice. 
But  no; — Fumess,  being  found  in  the  way,  is  killed 
off,  accidentally,  having  lived  and  plotted  to  no  osten- 
sible purpose,  through  the  better  half  <rf  the  book. 
Circumstances  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  involve  Joseph  in  his  trial.  He  refuses  to 
divulge  the  real  secret  of  the.  murder,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.    The  elder  Rushbrook.  in 
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the  meantime,  has  avoided  susfndon  and  fallen 
heir  to  a  great  property.  Just  as  his  son  is  about  to 
be  sent  across  the  water,  some  of  Joe's  friends  dis- 
cover the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  obtain  from  the 
father,  who  is  now  conveniently  upon  his  death-bed, 
a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Thus  all  ends  well — if 
the  word  weU  can  be  applied  in  any  sense  to  trash  so 
ineffable — the  father  dies,  the  son  is  released,  in- 
herits the  estate,  marries  his  lady-love,  and  pros- 
pers in  every  possible  and  impossible  way. 

We  have  mentioned  the  imitation  of  Pagin.  A 
second  plagiarism  is  feebly  attempted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  one  Nancy,  a  trull,  who  is  based  upon  the 
Nancy  of  OUver  Twist — for  Marryatt  is  not  often 
at  the  trouble  of  diversifying  his  thefts.  This 
Nancy  changes  her  name  three  or  four  times,  and  so 
in  fact  do  each  and  all  of  the  dramaiis  persotuB. 
This  changing  of  name  is  one  of  the  bright  ideas 
■with  which  the  author  of  "Peter  Simple"  is  most 
pertinaciously  afflicted.  We  would  not  be  bound 
to  say  how  many  aliases  are  borne  by  the  hero  in  this 
instance — some  dozen  perhaps. 

The  novels  of  Marryatt — ^his  later  ones  at  least — 
are  evidently  written  to  order,  for  certain  consider- 
ations, and  have  to  be  deUvered  within  certain 
periods.  He  thus  finds  it  his  interest  to  push  on. 
Now,  for  this  mode  of  progress,  incident  is  the  sole 
thii^  which  answers.  One  incident  begets  another, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  There  is  never  the  slightest 
necessity  for  pausing;  especially  where  no  plot  is  to 
be  cared  for.  Comment,  in  the  author's  own  person, 
upon  what  is  transacting,  is  left  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion. There  is  thus  none  of  that  binding  power 
perceptible,  which  often  gives  a  species  of  unity 
(the  unity  of  the  writer's  individual  thought)  to  the 
most  random  narrations.    All  works  composed  as 
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we  have  stated  Marryatt's  to  be  composed,  vnll  be 
run  on,  incidentally,  in  the  manner  described;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  otherwise,  yet  it  is  true  that  no  works  are  so 
insufferably  tedious.  These  are  the  novels  which 
we  read  with  a  hurry  exactly  consonant  and  propor- 
tionate with  that  in  which  they  were  indited.  We 
seldom  leave  them  unfinished,  yet  we  labor  through 
to  the  end,  and  reach  it  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  commenting  force  can  never  be  safely  disre- 
garded. It  is  far  better  to  have  a  dearth  of  incident, 
with  skilful  observations  upon  it,  than  the  utmost 
variety  of  event,  without.  In  some  previous  re- 
view we  have  observed  (and  our  observation  is 
borne  out  by  analysis)  that  it  was  the  deep  sense  of 
the  want  of  this  binding  and  commenting  power,  in 
the  old  Greek  drama,  which  gave  rise  to  the  chorus. 
The  chorus  came  at  length  to  supply,  in  some  meas- 
ure, a  deficiency  which  is  inseparable  from  dramatic 
action,  and  represented  the  expression  of  the  public 
interest  or  sympathy  in  the  matters  transacted. 
The  successful  novelist  must,  in  the  same  manner, 
be  careful  to  bring  into  view  his  private  interest, 
sympathy,  and  opinion,  in  regard  to  his  own 
creations. 

We  have  spoken  of  "The  Poacher"  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended;  for  it  deserves  little  more 
than  an  announcement.  It  has  the  merit  of  a  homely 
and  not  unnatural  simplicity  of  style,  and  is  not  des- 
titute of  pathos:  but  this  is  all.  Its  English  is  ex- 
cessively slovenly.  Its  events  are  monstrously 
improbable.  There  is  no  adaptation  of  parts  about 
it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  pitiable  production.  There 
are  twenty  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  who 
make  no  pretension  to  literary  abiUty,  yet  who  could 
produce  a  better  book  in  a  week. 
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«>^HARLES     O'MALLEY,"    "Hairy   Lorra- 
■  quer,"  "Valentine Vox,"  "StanleyThom," 

^^  Ji  and  some  other  effusions,  are  novels  de- 
pending for  effect  upon  what  gave  popularity  to 
"Peregrine  Pickle" — we  mean  practical  joke.  To 
men  whose  animal  spirits  are  high,  whatever  may 
be  their  mental  ability,  such  works  are  always  accep- 
table. To  the  uneducated,  to  those  who  read  Jittle, 
to  the  obtuse  in  intellect  (and  these  three  classes  con- 
stitute the  mass)  these  books  are  not  only  acceptable, 
but  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  c^ed  so.  We 
here  make  two  divisions — that  of  the  men  who  can 
think  but  who  dislike  thinking ;  and  that  of  the  men 
.  who  either  have  not  been  presented  with  the  mate- 
rials for  thought,  or  who  have  no  brains  with  which 
to  "work-up"  the  material.  With  these  classes 
of  people  "Stanley  Thorn"  is  a  favorite.  It  not 
only  denjands  no  reflection,  but  repels  it,  or  dissi- 
pates it — ^much  as  a  silver  rattle  the  wrath  of  a  child. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  suggestive.  Its  readers 
arise  from  its  perusal  with  the  identical  idea  in  posses- 
sion at  sitting  down.  Yet,  during  perusal,  there  has 
been  a  tingling  physico-mental  e^laration,  some- 
what tike  that  induced  by  a  cold  bath,  or  a  flesh- 
brush,  or  a  gallop  on  horseback — a,  very  delightful 
and  very  healthful  matter  in  its  way.  But  these 
things    are    not    letters .     ' '  Valentine    Vox, "     and 

•  Stanley    Thorn,      By    Henry    Cockton,    Esg.,    Author    of 
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"Charles  O'Malley"  are  no  more  "literature"  than 
cat-gut  is  music.  The  visible  and  tangible  tricks  of 
a  baboon  belong  not  less  to  the  belles-lettres  than  does 
"Harry  Lorrequer."  When  this  gentleman  adorns 
his  countenance  with  lamp-black,  knocks  over  an 
apple  woman,  or  brings  about  a  rent  in  his  pantaloons, 
we  laugh  at  him  when  bound  up  in  a  volume,  just 
as  we  would  laugh  at  his  adventures  if  happening 
before  our  eyes  in  the  street.  But  mere  incidents 
whether  serious  or  comic,  whether  occurring  or  de- 
scribed— mere  incidents  are  not  books.  Neither  are 
they  the  b^s  of  books — of  which  the  idiosjTicrasy 
is  thought  in  contradistinction  from  deed.  A  book 
without  action  cannot  be;  but  a  book  is  only  such, 
to  the  extent  of  its  thought,  independently  of  its 
deed.  Thus  of  Algebra;  which  is,  or  should  be, 
defined  as  "a  mode  of  computing  with  symbols 
by  means  of  signs"  With  numbers,  as  Algebra, 
it  has  nothii^  to  do;  and  although  no  algebraic 
computation  can  proceed  without  numbers,  yet  A1-. 
gebra  is  only  such  to  the  extent  of  its  an^ysis,  in- 
dependently of  its  Arithmetic. 

We  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  class  of  per- 
formances of  which  "Stanley  Thorn"  is  one.  What- 
ever tends  to  the  amusement  of  man  tends  to  his 
benefit.  Aristotle,  with  singular  assurance,  has  de- 
clared poetry  the  most  philosophical  of  all  writing, 
{spoudiotaton  kai  pkilosophikotaton  genos)  defending 
it  principally  upon  that  score.  '■He  seems  to  think — ■ 
and  many  following  him  have  thought — that  the 
end  of  all  literature  should  be  instruction — a  favorite 
dogma  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth^  But  it  is  a 
truism  that  the  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness. 
If  so,  the  end  of  every  separate  aim  qf  our  existence — ■ 
of  everything  connected  with  our  existence,  should 
be  still — ^happiness.     Therefore,  the  end  of  instruc- 
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tion  should  be  happiness — and  happiness,  what  is  it 
but  the  extent  or  duration  of  pleasure  ? — therefore,  the 
end  of  instruction  should  be  pleasure.^  But  the 
cant  of  the  Lakists  would  estabhsh  the  exact  con- 
verse, and  make  the  end  of  all  pleasure  instruction. 
In  fact,  ceteris  paribus,  he  who  pleases  is  of  more 
importance  to  his  fellow  man  than  he  who  instructs, 
since  the  duke  is  alone  the  xUile,  and  pleasure  is  the 
end  already  attained,  which  instruction  is  merely 
the  means  of  attaining.  It  will  be  said  that  Words- 
worth, with  Aristotle,  has  reference  to  instruction 
with  eternity  in  view;  but  either  such  cannot  be  the 
tendency  of  his  argument,  or  he  is  laboring  at  a  sad 
disadvant^e;  for  his  works — or  at  least  those  of  his 
school — are  professedly  to  be  understood  by  the 
few,  and  it  is  the  many  who  stand  in  need  of  salva- 
tion. Thufi  the  moralist's  parade  of  measures  would 
be  as  completely  thrown  away  as  are  those  of  the 
devil  in  "Melmoth,"  who  plots  and  counterplots 
through  three  octavo  volimies  for  the  entrapment 
of  one  or  two  souls,  while  any  common  devil  would 
have  demolished  one  or  two  Uiousand. 

When,  therefore,  we  assert  that  these  practical- 
joke  publications  are  not  "literature,"  because  not 
"thoughtful"  in  any  degree,  we  must  not  be  imder- 
stood  as  objecting  to  the  thing  in  itself,  but  to  its 

claiqjs  upon  our  attention  as  critic.     Dr. what 

is  his  name? — strings  together  a  number  of  facts  or 
faficies  which,  when  printed,  answer  the  laudable 
purpose  of  amusing  a  very  large,  if  not  a  very  re- 
spectable nimiber  of  people.  To  this  proceedii^ 
upon  the  part  of  the  Doctor — or  oa  the  part  of  his  imi- 
tator, Mr.  Jeremy  Stockton,  the  author  of  "Valen- 
tine Vox,"  we  can  have  no  objection  whatever.  His 
hooks  do  not  please  us.  We  will  not  read  them. 
Still  less  .shall  we  speak  of  them  seriously  as  books. 
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Being  in  no  respect  works  of  art,  they  neither  de- 
serve, nor  are  amenable  to  criticism. 

"Stanley  Thorn"  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  a 
collection,  rather  than  as  a  series,  of  practical  haps 
and  mishaps,  befalling  a  young  man  very  badly 
brought  up  by  his  mother.  He  flogs  his  father  with 
a  codfish,  and  does  other  similar  things.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  him  whatever,  except  that,  in 
the  end,  he  does  not  come  to  the  gallows. 

We  have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  him,  but  with 
Mr.  Bockton,  his  father,  much.  He  is  a  consummate 
plagiarist;  an(J,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  more  despi- 
cable exsts.  There  is  not  a  good  incident  in  his 
book  (?)  of  which  we  cannot  point  out  the  paternity 
with  at  least  a  sufficient  precision.  The  opening 
adventures  are  all  in  the  style  of  "Cyril  Thornton." 
Bob,  following  Amelia  in  disguise,  is  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  Smollet  or  Fielding  novels — there  are 
many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  able  to  say  which. 
The  cab  driven  over  the  Crescent  trottoir,  is  from 
Pierce  Egan.  The  swindling  tricks  of  Colonel  Some- 
body, at  the  commencement  of  the  novel,  and  of 
Captain  Filcher  afterwards,  are  from  "Pickwick 
Abroad."  The  doings  at  Madame  Pompour's  (or 
some  such  name)  with  the  description  of  Isabelle,  are 
from  "Ecart6,  or  the  Salons  of  Paris" — a  rich  book. 
The  Sons-of-GIory  scene  (or  its  wraith)  we  have 
seen — somewhere;  while  (not  to  be  tedious)  the 
whole  account  of  Stanley's  election,  from  his  first 
conception  of  the  design,  through  the  entire  canvass, 
the  piu-chasing  of  the  "independents,"  the  row 
at  the  hustings,  the  chairing,  the  feast,  and  the 
petition,  is  so  obviously  stolen  from  "Ten  Thousand 
a  Year,"  as  to  be  disgusting.  Bob  and  the  "old 
venerable" — ^what  are  they  but  feeble  reflections 
of  young  and  old  Weller?    The  tone  of  the  narration 
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throughout  is  an  absurd  echo  of  Boz.  For  ex- 
ample— "  'We've  come  agin  about  them  there  little 
accounts  of  oum — question  is  do  you  mean  to  settle 
'em  or  don't  you?'  His  colleagues,  by  whom  he 
was  backed,  highly  approved  of  this  question,  and 
winked  and  nodded  with  the  view  of  intimating  to 
each  other  that  in  their  juc^ment  that  was  the 
point."  Who  so  dull  as  to  give  Mr.  Beaton  any 
more  credit  for  these  things  than  we  give  the  buffoon 
for  the  r$le  which  he  has  committed  to  memory? 
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W)  often  hear  it  said,  of  this  or  of  that 
proposition,  that  it  may  be  good  in 
theory,  but  will  not  answer  in  practice; 
and  in  such  assertions  we  find  the  substance  of  all 
the  sneers  at  critical  art  which  so  gracefully  curl 
the  upper  lips  of  a  tribe  which  is  beneath  it.  We 
mean  the  small  geniuses — the  literary  Titmice — 
animalculse  which  judge  of  merit  solely  by  result, 
and  boast  of  the  solidity,  tai^biUty,  and  infallibility 
of  the  test  which  they  employ.  The  worth  of  a 
work  is  most  accurately  estimated,  they  assure  us,  by 
the  number  of  those  who  peruse  it;  and  "does  a 
book  sell?"  is  a  query  embodying,  in  their  opinion, 
all  that  need  be  said  or  sung  on  the  topic  of  its  fitness 
for  sale.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  maintaining, 
in  the  presence  of  these  creatures,  the  dictum  of 
Anaxagoras,  that  snow  is  black,  as  of  disputing,  for 
example,  the  profundity  of  that  genius  which,  in  a 
run  of  five  hundred  nights,  has  rendered  itself  evi- 
dent in  "London  Assurance."  "What,"  cry  they, 
"are  critical  precepts  to  us,  or  to  anybody?  Were 
we  to  obseiT'e  all  the  critical  rules  in  creation  we 
should  still  be  tuiable  to  write  a  good  book" — a 
point,  by  the  way,  which  we  shall  not  now  pause  to 
deny.  "Give  us  results,"  they  vociferate,  "for  we 
are  plain  men  of  common  sense.  We  contend  for 
fact  instead  of  fancy — ^for  practice  in  opposition  to 
theory." 

•  B&Toahy  Ru<^.     By  Charles  Dickens,   (Boz.)     Author 
of  "The  Old  Curiosity-Shop,"  "Pickwick,"  "Oliver  Twist," 
"'"""     numerous    Illustrations,    by    Cattenmde, 
Lea  &  Blancbard:  PtuUdelphia. 
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The  mistake  into  which  the  Titmice  have  been 
innocently  led,  however,  is  precisely  that  of  dividing 
the  practice  which  they  would  uphold,  from  the 
theory  to  which  they  would  object.  They  should 
have  been  told  in  infancy,  and  thus  prevented  from 
exposii^  themselves  in  old  ^e,  that  theory  and 
practice  are  in  so  much  one,  that  the  former  implies 
or  includes  the  latter.  A  theory  is  only  good  as 
such,  in  proportion  to  its  reducibiUty  to  practice. 
If  the  practice  fail,  it  is  because  the  theory  is  im- 
perfect. To  say  what  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
sayir^ — that  such  or  such  a  matter  may  be  good 
in  theory  but  is  false  in  practice, — ^is  to  perpetrate 
a  bull — to  commit  a  paradox — to  state  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms — in  plain  words,  to  fell  a  lie  which  is 
a  lie  at  sight  to  the  understanding  of  anything  bi^er 
than  a  Titmouse. 

But  we  have  no  idea,  just  now,  of  persecuting 
the  Tittlebats  by  too  close  a  scrutiny  into  their  little 
opinions.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  for  example,  to 
press  them  with  so  grave  a  weapon  as  the  argunten- 
tum  ad  absurdum,  or  to  ask  them  why,  if  the  popular- 
ity of  a  book  be  in  fact  the  measure  of  its  worth, 
we  should  not  be  at  once  in  condition  to  admit  the 
inferiority  of  "Newton's  Principia"  to  "Hoyle's 
Games";  of  "Earnest  Maltravers"  to  "Jack-the- 
Giant-KoUer,"  or  "Jack  Sheppard,"  or  "Jack  Brag" ; 
and  of  "Dick's  Christian  Kiilosopher"  to  "Oiar- 
lotte  Temple,"  or  the  "Memoirs  of  de  Grammont,'* 
or  to  one  or  two  dozen  other  works  which  must  be 
nameless.  Our  present  design  is  but  to  speak,  at 
some  length,  of  a  book  which  in  so  much  concerns 
the  Titmice,  that  it  affords  them  the  very  kind  of 
demcttistration  which  they  chiefly  affect — practical 
demonstration — of  the  fallacy  of  one  of  their  favorite 
dc^mas;  we  mean  the  dogma  that  no  work  of  fiction 
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can  fully  suit,  at  the  same  time,  the  critical  and  the 
popular  taste;  in  fact,  that  the  disregarding  or  con- 
travening of  critical  rule  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success,  beyond  a  certain  and  very  limited  extent, 
with  the  public  at  large.  And  if,  in  the  course  of 
our  random  observations — for  we  have  no  space  for 
systematic  review — it  should  appear,  incidentally, 
that  the  vast  popularity  of  "Bamaby  Rudge" 
must  be  regarded  less  as  the  measure  of  its  value, 
than  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  cer- 
tain well-understood  critical  propositions  reduced  by 
genius  into  practice,  there  will  appear  nothing  more 
than  what  has  before  become  apparent  in  the  ' '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  of  Goldsmjth,  or  in  the  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  of  De  Foe — ^nothii^  more,  in  fact,  than 
what  is  a  truism  to  all  but  the  Titmice. 

Those  who  know  us  will  not,  from  what  is  here 
p'.emised,  suppose  it  our  intention,  to  enter  into  any 
A^olesale  laudationoi  "Bamaby  Rudge."  In  truth, 
our  des^  may  appear,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  be 
very  different  indeed.  Boccalini,  in  his  "Advertise- 
ments from  Parnassus,"  tells  us  that  a  critic  once 
presented  Apollo  with  a  severe  censure  upon  an 
excellent  poem.  The  god  asked  him  for  the  beau- 
ties of  the  work.  He  replied  that  he  tmly  troubled 
himself  about  the  errors.  Apollo  presented  him 
with  a  sack  of  unwinnowed  wheat,  and  bade  him 
pick  out  all  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  Now  we  have 
not  fully  made  up  our  minds  tliat  the  god  was  in  the 
r^ht.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  limit  of  critical 
duty  is  not  very  generally  misapprehended.  Ex^ 
ceUence  may  be  considered  an  axiom,  or  a  proposition 
which  becomes  self-evident  just  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  or  preciaon  with  which  it  is  pui.  If  it 
fairly  exists,  in  this  sense,  it  reqiures  no  farther  elu- 
cidation.   It  is  not  excellence  if  it  need  to  be 
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demonstrated  as  such.  To  point  out  too  particularly 
the  beauties  of  a  work,  is  to  admit,  tacitly,  that  these 
beauties  are  not  wholly  admirable.  Regarding, 
then,  excellence  as  that  which  is  capable  of  self- 
manifestation,  it  but  remains  for  the  critic  to  show 
when,  where,  and  how  it  fails  in  becoming  manifest; 
and,  in  this  showing,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  book 
itself  if  what  of  beauty  it  contains  be  not,  at  least, 
placed  in  the  fairest  light.  In  a  word,  we  may  assume, 
notwithstanding  a  vast  deal  of  pitiable  cant  upon  this 
topic,  that  in  pointing  out  frankly  the  errors  of  a 
work,  we  do  nearly  all  that  is  critically  necessary 
in  displaying  its  merits.  In  teaching  what  per- 
fection is,  how,  in  fact,  shall  we  more  rationally 
proceed  than  in  specifying  what  it  ts  not? 

The  plot  of  "Bamaby  Rudge"  runs  thus:  About 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Geoffrey  Haredale  and  John 
Chester  were  schoolmates  in  England — the  former 
being  the  scape-goat  and  drudge  of  the  latter. 
Leavir^  school,  the  boys  become  friends,  with  much 
of  the  old  understandiig.  Haredale  loves;  Chester 
deprives  him  of  his  mistress.  The  one  cherishes 
the  most  deadly  hatred;  the  other  merely  contemns 
and  avoids.  By  routes  widely  different  both  attain 
mature  age.  Haredaffi,  remembering  his  old  love, 
and  still  cherishing  his  old  hatred,  remains  a  bache- 
lor and  is  poor.  Chester,  among  other  crimes,  is 
guilty  of  the  seduction  and  heartless  abandonment 
of  a  gipsy-girl,  who,  after  the  desertion  of  her  lover, 
gives  birth  to  a  son,  and,  falling  into  evil  courses, 
is  finally  hung  at  Tyburn.  The  son  is  received  and 
taken  charge  of,  at  an  inn  called  the  Maypole,  upon 
the  borders  of  Epping  forest,  and  about  twelve  miles 
from  London.  This  inn  is  kept  by  one  John  Willet, 
a  burley-headed  and  very  obtuse  little  man,  who  has 
a  son,  Joe,  and  who  employs  his  protege,  under  the 
,.,_   ,Cooglc 
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single  name  of  Hugh,  as  perpetual  hostler  at  the  inn. 
Hugh's  father  marries,  in  the  meantime,  a  rich 
parvenue,  who  soon  dies,  but  not  before  having 
presented  Mr.  Chester  with  a  boy,  Edward.  The 
father,  (a  thoroughly  selfish  man-of-the-world,  whose 
model  is  Chesterfield,)  educates  this  son  at  a  dis- 
tance, seeing  him  rarely,  and  calling  him  to  the 
paternal  residence,  at  London,  only  when  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  five.  He,  the 
father,  has,  long  ere  this  time,  spent  the  fortune 
brought  him  by  his  wife,  having  been  living  upon 
his  wits  and  a  small  annuity  for  some  eighteen 
years.  The  son  is  recalled  chiefly  that  by  marrying 
an  heiress,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  personal  merit 
and  the  reputed  wealth  of  old  Chester,  he  may  enable 
the  latter  to  continue  his  gayeties  in  old  age.  But  of 
this  design,  as  well  as  of  his  poverty,  Edward  is  kept 
in  ignorance  for  some  three  or  four  years  after  his 
recall;  when  the  father's  discovery  of  what  he  con- 
siders an  inexpedient  love-entanglement  on  the  part 
of  the  son,  induces  him  to  disclose  the  true  state  of 
his  afEairs,  as  well  as  the  real  tenor  of  his  intentions. 

Now  the  love-entanglement  of  which  we  speak,  is    I 
considered   inexpedient    by   Mr.    Chester   for    two 
reasons — the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  lady  beloved    | 
is  the  orphan  niece  of  his  old  enemy,  Haredale,  and    1 
the  second  is,   that  Haredale  (although  in  circum-  . 
stances  which  have  been  much  and  very  unexpect- 
edly improved  during   the   preceding    twenty-two 
years)  is  still  insufficiently  wealthy  to  meet   the    i 
views  of  Mr.  Chester. 

We  say  that,  about  twenty-two  3'ears  before  the 
period   in   question,    there   came   an   unlooked-for    | 
change  in  t^e  worldly  circumstances  of  Haredale. 
This  gentleman  has  an  elder  brother,  Reuben,  who 
has  long  possessed  the  family  inheritence  of  the 
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Haredales,  residii^  at  a  mansion  called  "The 
Warren,"  not  far  from  the  Maypole  Inn,  which  is  it- 
self a  portion  of  the  estate.  Reuben  is  a  widower, 
with  one  child,  a  daughter,  Emma.  Besides  this 
daughter,  there  are  living  with  him  a  gardener,  a 
steward  (whose  name  is  Ru(^e)  and  two  women* 
servants,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Rudge.  On 
the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1733,  Rudge 
murders  his  master  for  the  sake  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  he  is  known  to  have  in  possession. 
Durir^  the  struggle,  Mr.  Haredale  grasps  the  cord 
of  an  alarm-bell  which  hangs  within  his  reach,  but 
succeeds  in  sounding  it  only  cmce  or  twice,  when  it  is 
severed  by  the  knife  of  the  ruffian,  who  then,  com- 
pletii^  his  bloody  business,  and  securing  the  money; 
proceeds  to  quit  the  chamber.  While  doing  this, 
however,  he  is  disconcerted  by  meeting  the  gardener, 
whose  pallid  countenance  evinces  suspicion  of  the 
deed  committed.  The  murderer  is  thus  forced  to 
kill  his  fellow  servant.  Having  done  so,  the  idea 
strikes  him  of  transferring  tl^e  burden  of  the  crime 
from  himself.  He  dresses  the  corpse  of  the  gardener 
in  his  own  clothes,  puts  upon  its  finger  his  own  ring, 
and  in  its  pocket  his  own  watch — then  drags  it  to  a 
pond  in  the  grounds,  and  throws  it  in.  He  now 
rettuns  to  the  house,  and,  disclosing  all  to  his  wife, 
requests  her  to  become  a  partner  in  his  flight. 
Horror-stricken,  she  falls  to  the  groimd.  He  at- 
tempts to  raise  her.  She  seizes  his  wrist,  staining 
her  hand  with  blood  in  the  attempt.  She  renounces 
him  forever;  j^t  promises  to  conceal  the  crime. 
Alone,  he  flees  the  country.  The  next  morning, 
Mr.  Haredale  being  found  murdered,  and  the  stew- 
ard and  gardener  being  both  missing,  both  are  sus- 
pected. Mrs.  Rudge  leaves  The  Warren,  and  re- 
tires to  an  obscure  lo<^wig  in  Londcm  (where  she 
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lives  upon  an  annuity  allowed  her  by  Haredal^ 
having  given  birth,  on  the  very  day  after  the  murder, 
to  a  son,  Bamaby  Rudge,  who  proves  an  idiot,  who 
bears  upon  his  wrist  a  red  mark,  and  who  is  bom 
possessed  with  a  maniacal  horror  of  blood. 

Some  months  since  the  assassination  having 
elapsed,  what  appears  to  be  the  corpse  of  Rudge  is 
discovered,  and  the  outrage  is  attributed  to  the 
gardener.  Yet  not  universally: — for,  as  Geoffrey 
Haredale  comes  into  possession  of  the  estate,  there 
are  not  wanting  suspicions  (fomented  by  Chester) 
of  his  own  participation  in  the  deed.  This  taint  of 
suspicion,  acting  upon  his  hereditary  gloom,  tt^ether 
with  the  natural  grief  and  horror  of  the  atrocity, 
embitters  the  whole  life  of  Haredale.  He  secludes 
himself  at  The  Warren,  and  acquires  a  monomaniac 
acerbity  of  temper  relieved  only  by  love  of  his 
beautiful  niece. 

Time  wears  away.  Twenty-two  years  pass  by. 
The  niece  has  ripened  in  womanhood,  and  loves  young 
Chester  without  the  knowledge  of  her  imcle  or  the 
youth's  father.  Hugh  has  grown  a  stalwart  man — 
the  type  of  man  the  animal,  as  his  father  is  of  man 
the  ultra-civilized.  Rudge,  the  murderer,  retinns, 
urged  to  his  undoing  by  Fate.  He  appears  at  the 
Maypole  and  inquires  stealthily  of  the  circiunstances 
whidi  have  occurred  at  The  Warren  in  his  absence. 
He  proceeds  to  London,  discovers  the  dwelling  of  his 
wife,  threatens  her  with  the  betrayal  of  her  idiot 
son  into  vice  and  extorts  from  her  the  bounty  of  - 
Haredale,  Revolting  at  such  appropriation  of 
such  means,  the  widow,  with  Bamaby,  agam  seeks 
The  Warren,  renounces  the  annuity,  and,  refusing 
to  assign  any  reason  for  her  conduct,  states  her  in- 
tention of  quitting  London  forever,  and  of  burying 
herself  in  some  obscure  retreat — a  retreat  which  she 
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b^s  Haredale  not  to  attempt  cJiscovering.  When 
he  seeks  her' in  London  the  next  day,  she  is  gone;  and 
there  are  no  tidings,  either  of  herself  or  of  Bamaby ; 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years — which  brii^  the 
time  up  to  that  of  the  celebrated  "No  Popery" 
Riots  of  l^ord  Geoige  Gordon. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  reappearance  of  Rudge,  Haredale  and  the 
elder  Chester,  each  heartily  desirous  of  preventing 
the  union  of  Edward  and  Emma,  have  entered  into 
a  covenant,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  by  means  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Chester,  permitted  on  that 
of  Haredale,  the  lovers  misunderstand  each  other 
and  are  estranged.  Joe,  also,  the  son  of  the  inn- 
keeper, Willet,  having  been  coquetted  with,  to  too 
great  an  extent,  by  Dolly  Varden,  (the  pretty 
daughter  of  one  Gabriel  Varden,  a  locksmith  of 
Clerkenwell,  London)  and  having  been  otherwise 
maltreated  at  home,  enlists  in  his  Majesty's  army 
and  is  carried  beyond  seas,  to  America;  not  returning 
untU  towards  the  close  of  the  riots.  Just  before  their 
commencement,  Rudge,  in  a  midnight  prowl  about 
the  scene  of  his  atrocity,  is  encoimtered  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  familiar  with  him  in  earlier 
hfe,  while  livii^  at  The  Warren.  This  individual, 
terrified  at  what  he  supposes,  very  naturally,  to  be 
the  ghost  of  the  mtirdered  Rudge,  relates  his  ad- 
venture to  his  companions  at  the  Maypole,  and  John 
Willet  conveys  the  intelligence,  forthwith,  to  Mr. 
Haredale.  Connecting  the  apparition,  in  his  own 
mind,  with  the  peculiar  conduct  of  Mrs.  Rudge,  this 
gentleman  imbibes  a  suspicion,  at  once,  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  This  suspicion  (which  he  mentions 
to  no  one)  is,  moreover,  very  strongly  confirmed  by 
an  occurrence  happenii^  to  Varden,  the  locksmith, 
who,  visiting  the  woman  late  pne  night,  finds  her  44 
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communion  of  a  nature  apparently  most  confidential, 
with  a  ruffian  whom  the  locksmith  knows  to  be  such, 
without  knowing  the  man  himself.  Upon  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  Varden,  to  seize  this  ruffian, 
he  is  thwarted  by  Mrs.  R.;  and  upon  Haredale's 
inquiring  minutely  into  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  man.  he  is  found  to  accord  with  Rudge.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  ruffian  was  in  fact 
Ru<%e  himself.  Acting  uiwn  the  suspicion  thus 
aroused,  Haredale  watches,  by  night,  alone,  in  the 
deserted  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  R.  in  hope 
of  here  coming  upon  the  murderer,  and  makes  other 
exertions  with  the  view  of  arresting  him ;  but  all  in 
vain. 

It  is,  also,  at  the  conclusion  (^  the  five  years,  that 
the  hitherto  iminvaded  retreat  of  Mrs.  Rudge  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  message  from  her  husband,  demanding 
money.  He  has  discovered  her  abode  by  accident. 
Giving  him  what  she  has  at  the  time,  she  afterwards 
eludes  him,  and  hastens,  with  Bamaby,  to  bury 
herself  in  the  crowd  of  Irondon,  until  she  can  find 
opportunity  again  to  seek  retreat  in  some  more  dis- 
tant region  of  England.  But  the  riots  have  now 
begun.  The  idiot  is  beguiled  into  joining  the  mob, 
and,  becoming  separated  from  his  mother  (who, 
growing  ill  through  grief,  is  borne  to  a  hospital) 
meets  with  his  old  plajrmate  Hugh,  and  becomes  with 
him  a  ringleader  in  the  rebellion. 

The  riots  proceed.  A  conspicuous  part  is  borne  in 
them  by  one  Simon  Tappertit,  a  fantastic  and  con- 
ceited Httle  apprentice  of  Varden's,  and  a  sworn 
enemy  to  Joe  Willet,  who  has  rivalled  him  in  the 
affection  of  Dolly.  A  hangman,  Dennis,  is  also 
very  busy  amid  the  mob.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  his  secretary,  Gashford,  with  John  Grueby, 
his  servant,   appear,  of  course,   upon  the  scene. 
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Old  Chester,  who,  during  the  five  years,  has  become 
Sir  John,  instigates  Gashford,  who  has  receivefH  per- 
sonal insult  from  Haredale,  (a  catholic  and  con- 
sequently obnoxious  to  the  mob)  instigates  Gashford 
to  procure  the  biunir^  of  The  Warren,  and  to  abduct 
Emma  during  the  excitement  ensuing.  The  mansion 
is  burned,  (Hugh,  who  also  fancies  himself  wronged 
by  Haredale,  being  chief  actor  in  the  outrage) 
and  Miss  H.  carried  off,  in  company  with  Dolly,  who 
had  long  lived  with  her,  and  whom  Tappertit  ab- 
ducts upon  his  own  responsibiUty,  Rudge,  in  the 
meantime,  finding  the  eye  of  Haredale  upon  him, 
(since  he  has  become  aware  of  the  watch  kept  nightly 
at  his  wife's)  goaded  by  the  dread  of  soUtude,  and 
fancying  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lies  in  joining 
the  rioters,  hurries  upon  their  track  to  the  doomed 
Warren.  He  arrives  too  late — the  mob  have  de- 
parted. Skulking  about  the  ruins,  he  is  discovered 
by  Haredale,  and  finally  capttired  without  a  struggle, 
within  the  glowing  walls  of  the  very  chamber  in 
which  the  deed  was  committed.  He  is  conveyed  to 
prison,  where  he  meets  and  recognizes  Bamaby, 
who  had  been  captured  as  a  rioter.  The  mob  assail 
and  bum  the  jail.  The  father  and  son  escape. 
Betrayed  by  Dennis,  both  are  again  retaken,  and 
Hugh  shares  their  fate.  In  Newgate,  Dennis, 
through  accident,  discovers  the  parentage  of  Hugh, 
and  an  effort  is  made  in  vain  to  interest  Chester  in 
behalf  of  his  son.  Finally,  Varden  procmtts  the 
pardon  of  Bamaby;  but  Hugh,  Rudge,  and  Dennis, 
are  hui^.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  Joe  returns  from 
abroad  with  one  arm.  In  company  with  Edward 
Chester,  he  performs  prodigies  of  valor  (during  the 
last  riots)  on  behalf  of  the  government.  The  two, 
with  Haredale  and  Varden,  rescue  Emma  and  Dolly. 
A  double  marriage,  of  course,  takes  place;  for  Dolly 
VTO.VII— 3  '     -    A.ougk- 
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has  repoited  her  fine  airs,  and  the  prejudices  of 
Haredale  are  overcome.  Having  killed  Chester  in  a 
duel,  he  quits  England  forever,  and  ends  his  days  in 
the  seclusion  of  an  Italian  convent.  Thus,  after 
summary  disposal  of  the  undei^trappers,  ends  the 
drama  of  "Bamaby  Rut^e." 

We  have  given,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  but 
a  very  meagre  outUne  of  the  story,  and  we  have 
given  it  in  the  simple  or  natural  sequence.     Tliat  is 
to  say,  we  have  related  the  events,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.     But  this  order 
would  by  no  means  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
novelist,  whose  design  has  been  to  maintain  the 
secret  of  the  murder,  and  the  consequent  mystery 
which  encircles  Rudge,  and  the  actions  of  his  wife, 
until  the  catastrophe  of  his  discovery  by  Haredale. 
Tlie  thesis  of  the  novel  may  thus  be  regarded  as  i 
based  upon  curiosity.    Every  point  is  so  arrai^ed  as 
to  perplex  the  reader,  and  whet  his  desire  for  eluci-  I 
dation: — ^for  example,  the  iirst  appearance  of  Rudge 
at  the  Maypole;  his  questions;  his  persecution  of  Mrs.   ' 
R. ;  the  ghost  seen  by  the  frequenter  of  the  Maypole;  \ 
and  Haredale's  impressive  conduct  in  consequence,    i 
What  we  have  told,  in  the  very  beginnii^  of  our  i 
digest,  in  regard  to  the  shiftily  of  the  gardener's  i 
dress,  is  sedulously  kept  from  the  reader's  knowledge  i 
until  he  leams  it  from  Rudge's  own  confession  in 
jail.     We   say   sedulously;  for,    the  iittetaion  once 
known,  the  traces  of  the  design  can  be  found  upon  , 
every  page.     There  is  an  amusing  and  exceedingly  j 
ingenious   instance   at   page    145,    where   Solomcm 
Daisy  describes  his  adventure  with  the  ghost. 

"  It  was  a  ghost— a  spirit,"  cried  Daisy. 
"  Whose?"  they  all  three  asked  together. 
In  the  excess  of  his  emotion  (for  he  fell  back  trembling  1 
in  his  chair  and  waved  his  hand  as  if  entreating  them  to  I 
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question  him  no  farther)  his  answer  was  lost  upon  all  but 

old  John  Willet,  who  happened  to  be  seated  close  beside 

him. 

"Who!"  cried  Parkes  and  Tom  Cobb — "Who  was  it?" 
"Gentlemen,"    said    Mr.    Willet,    after    a   long   pause, 

"  you  needn't  ask.     The  likeness  of  a  murdered  man.    This 

is  the  nineteenth  of  March." 
A  profound  silence  ensued. 

"Hie  impression  here  skilfully  convej'ed  is,  that  the 
ghost  seen  is  that  of  Reuben  Haredale;  and  the 
mind  of  the  not-too-acute  reader  is  at  once  averted 
from  the  true  state  of  the  case — from  the  murderer, 
Rudge,  Hving  in  the  body. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that,  by  such  means 
as  these,  many  points  which  are  comparatively  in- 
sipid in  the  natural  sequence  of  our  digest,  and 
which  would  have  been  comparatively  insipid  even 
if  given  in  full  detail  in  a  natural  sequence,  are  en- 
dued with  the  interest  of  mystery;  but  neither  can 
it  be  denied  that  a  vast  many  more  points  are  at  the 
same  time  deprived  of  all  effect,  and  become  null, 
through  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  them 
without  the  key.  The  author,  who,  cognizant  of  his 
plot,  writes  with  this  cognizance  continually  oper- 
ating upon  him,  and  thus  writes  to  himself  m  spite  of 
himself,  does  not,  of  course,  feel  that  much  of  what 
is  effective  to  his  own  informed  perception,  must 
necessarily  be  lost  upon  his  uninformed  readers;  and 
he  himself  is  never  in  condition,  as  regards  his  own 
work,  to  bring  the  matter  to  test.  But  the  reader 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  validity  of  our 
objection.  Let  him  re-peruse  "Bamaby  Rudge," 
and  with  a  pre-comprehension  of  the  mystery,  these 
points  of  which  we  speak  break  out  in  all  directions 
like  stars,  and  throw  quadruple  brilliance  over  the 
narrative — a  brilliance  which  a  correct  taste  will  at 
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once  declare  improfitably  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  the  keenest  interest  of  mere  mystery. 

The  design  of  mystery,  however,  being  once  deter- 
mined upon  by  an  author,  it  becomes  imperative, 
first,  that  no  undue  or  inartistical  means  be  employed 
to  conceal  the  secret  of  the  plot;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  secret  be  well  kept.  Now,  when,  at  page  i6, 
we  read  that  "the  body  of  poor  Mr.  Rudge,  the 
steward,  was  found"  months  after  the  outrage,  &c,, 
we  see  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  guilty  of  no  mis- 
demeanor against  Art  in  stating  what  was  not  the 
fact;  since  the  falsehood  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon  Daisy,  and  given  merely  as  the  impression 
of  this  individual  and  of  the  pubUc.  The  writer  has 
not  asserted  it  in  his  own  person,  but  ii^eniously 
conveyed  an  idea  (false  in  itself,  yet  a  belief  in 
which  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  tale)  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  The  case  is  different, 
however,  when  Mrs.  Rudge  is  repeatedly  denomi- 
nated "the  widow."  It  is  the  author  who,  himself, 
frequently  so  terms  her.  This  is  disingenuous  and 
inartistical :  accidentally  so,  of  course.  We  speak 
of  the  matter  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  our 
point,  and  as  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Dickens. 

That  the  secret  be  well  kept  is  obviously  necessary. 
A  failure  to  preserve  it  imtil  the  proper  moment 
of  dinouemetd,  throws  all  into  confusion,  so  far  as 
regards  the  effeU  intended.  If  the  mystery  leak  out, 
against  the  author's  will,  his  purposes  are  immedi- 
ately at  odds  and  ends;  for  he  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  certain  impressions  do  exist,  which  do 
not  exist,  in  the  mind  of  his  readers.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  so  positively  as  we  could  wish, 
whether,  by  the  public  at  large,  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  murder  committed  by  Ru(^,  with  the  identity 
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of  the  Maypole  ruffian  with  Rudge  himself,  was  fath- 
omed at  any  period  previous  to  the  period  intended, 
or,  if  so,  whether  at  a  period  so  early  as  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  interest  designed;  but  we  are 
forced,  through  sheer  modesty,  to  suppose  this  the 
case;  since,  by  ourselves  individually,  the  secret  was 
distinctly  understood  immediately  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  story  of  Solomon  Daisy,  which  occurs  at  the 
seventh  page  of  this  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-lJiree.  In  the  number  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Saturday  Evening  Post,"  for  May  the  first,  1841, 
(the  tale  having  then  only  begim)  will  be  found  a 
prospective  notice  of  some  length,  in  which  we  made 
use  of  the  following  words: 

That  Bamaby  is  the  son  of  the  murderer  may  not  appear 
evident  to  our  readers — bat  we  will  explain.  The  person 
murdered  is  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale.  He  was  found 
assassinated  in  his  bed-chamber.  His  steward,  (Mr.  Rudge, 
senior,)  and  his  gardener  (name  not  mentioned)  are  missing. 
At  first  both  are  suspected.  "Some  months  afterward" — 
here  we  use  the  words  of  the  story — "  the  steward's  body, 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  but  by  his  clothes,  and  the  watch 
and  ring  he  wore — was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of 
water  in  the  grounds,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the  breast,  where 
he  had  been  stabbed  by  a  knife.  He  was  only  partly 
dressed;  and  all  people  agreed  that  he  had  been  sitting  up 
reading  In  his  own  room,  where  there  were  many  traces  of 
blood,  and  was  suddenly  fallen  upon  and  killed,  before  his 
master." 

Now,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  the  author  himself  who 
asserts  that  the  steward's  body  was  found;  he  has  put  the 
words  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  His  design 
is  to  make  it  appear,  in  the  dinouemeni,  that  the  steward, 
Rudge,  first  murdered  the  gardener,  then  went  to  his  master's 
chamber,  murdered  hint,  was  interrupted  by  his  (Rudge's) 
wife,  whom  he  seized  and  held  by  the  wrist,  to  prevent  her 
giving  the  alarm — that  he  then,  after  possessing  himself  of 
the  booty  desired,  returned  to  the  ^rdener's  room,  ex- 
changed clothes  with  him,  put  upon  the  corpse  his  own 
,.,_   ,Cooglc 
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watch  and  img,  and  secreted  it  where  it  was  afterwardi 
discovered  at  bo  late  a  period  that  the  features  could  not  be 
identitled. 

The  differaices  between  our  preconceived  ideas,  as 
here  stated,  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  story,  will 
be  found  immaterial.  Tlie  gardener  was  murdered, 
not  before  but  after  his  master,  and  that  Rudge's 
wife  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  instead  of  his  seizii^ 
her,  has  so  much  the  air  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  our 
own  version  as  erroneous.  The  grasp  of  a  murder- 
er's bloody  hand  on  the  wrist  of  a  woman  enciente, 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
described  (and  this  every  one  will  allow)  than  the 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  the  woman  upon  the  wrist  of 
the  assassin.  We  may  therefore  say  of  o«r  suppo- 
sition as  Talleyrand  said  of  some  cockney's  bad 
French — qtte  s'il  ne  soit  pas  Francois,  assurimevi 
done  it  le  doit  itre — that  if  we  did  not  rightly  prophecy, 
yet,  at  least,  our  prophecy  should  have  been 
right. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Preface  to  "Bamaby 
Ru<^  "  that ' '  no  account  of  the  Gordon  Riots  having 
been  introduced  into  any  work  of  fiction,  and  the 
subject  presenting  very  extraordinary  and  remark- 
able features,"  our  author  "was  fed  to  project  this 
tale."  But  for  this  distinct  announcement  (for 
Mr.  Dickens  can  scarcely  have  deceived  himselO  we 
should  have  looked  upon  the  riots  as  altogether  an 
afterthought.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  story.  In  our  digest, 
which  carefully  includes  all  essentials  of  the  plot, 
we  have  dismissed  the  doings  of  the  mob  in  a  para- 
graph. The  whole  event  of  the  drama  would  have 
proceeded  as  well  without  as  with  them.  They  have 
even  the  appearance  of  being  forcibly  introduced. 
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ta  our  compenditim  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
emphasized  several  allusions  to  an  interval  of  five 
years.  The  action  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  point. 
The  traih  of  events  is,  so  far,  uninterrupted — nor 
is  there  any  apparent  need  of  interruption — yet 
all  characters  are  now  thrown  forward  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  And  why?  We  ask  in  vain.  It  is 
not  to  bestow  upon  the  lovers  a  more  decorous  ma- 
turity of  age — for  this  is  the  only  possible  idea  which 
suggests  itself — Edward  Chester  is  already  e^ht-and- 
twenty,  and  Emma  Haredale  would,  in  America  at 
least,  be  upon  the  list  of  old  maids.  No — ^there  is  no 
such  reason;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  one 
more  plausible  than  that,  as  it  is  now  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1775,  an  advance  of  five  years  will  bring  the 
dramatis  persotuB  up  to  a  very  remarkable  period, 
affording  an  admirable  opportunity  for  their  di^lay 
—the  period,  in  short,  of  the  "No  Popery"  riots. 
This  was  the  idea  with  which  we  were  forcibly  im- 
pressed in  perusal,  and  which  nothing  less  than  Mr. 
Dickens'  positive  assmance  to  the  contrary  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  eradicate. 

It  is,  perhaps,  _but  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of 
the  disadvantages,  both  to  the  author  and  the  public, 
of  the  present  absurd  fashion  of  periodical  novel- 
writing,  that  our  author  had  not  suffidently  consid- 
ered or  determined  upon  any  particular  plot  when  he 
began  the  story  now  under  review.  In  fact,  we  see, 
or  fancy  that  we  see,  ntmierous  traces  of  indecision — 
traces  which  a  dexterous  supervision  of  the  complete 
work  might  have  enabled  him  to  erase.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  intermission  of  a  lustrum. 
The  opening  speeches  of  old  Chester  are  by  far  too 
truly  gentlemanly  for  his  subsequent  character.  The 
wife  of  Varden,  also,  is  too  wholesale  a  shrew  to  be 
converted  into  the  qmet  wife — the  original  design  was 
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to  punish  her.    At  page  16,  we  read  thus — Solomon 
Daisy  is  telling  his  story: 

"I  put  as  good  a  face  upon  it  as  I  could,  and  muffling 
myself  up,  started  out  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
the  key  of  the  church  in  the  other" — at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  the  dress  of  the  strange  man  rustled  as  if  he  had 
turned  to  hear  more  distinctly. 

Here  the  design  is  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
point  in  the  tale;  but  no  subsequent  explanation  is 
made.     Again,  in  a  few  lines  below — 

The  houses  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  folks  in  doors,  and 
perhaps  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  knows  how 
dark  it  really  was. 

Here  the  intention  is  still  more  evident,  but  there 
is  no  result.  Again,  at  page  54,  the  idiot  draws 
Mr.  Chester  to  the  window,  and  directs  his  attention 
to  the  cloths  hanging  upon  the  lines  in  the  yard — ■ 

"Look  down,"  he  said  softly;  "do  you  mark  how  they 
whisper  in  each  other's  ears,  then  dance  and  leap  to  make 
believe  they  are  in  sport?  Do  you  see  how  they  stop  fora 
moment,  when  they  think  there  is  no  one  looking,  and 
mutter  among  themselves  again;  and  then  how  they  roll 
and  gambol,  delighted  with  the  mischief  they've  been 
plotting?  Look  at  'em  now!  See  how  they  whirl  and 
plunge.  And  now  they  stop  again,  and  whisper  cautiously 
together — little  thinking,  mind,  how  often  I  have  lain  upon 
the  ground  and  watched  them.  I  say — what  is  it  that  they 
plot  and  hatch?     Do  you  know?" 

Upon  perusal  of  these  ravings,  we  at  once  supposed 
them  to  have  allusion  to  some  real  plotting;  and 
even  now  we  cannot  force  ourselves  to  believe  them 
not  so  intended.  They  suggested  the  opinion  that 
Haredale  himself  would  be  implicated  in  the  murder, 
and  that  the  counsellings  alluded  to  might  be  those 
of  that  gentleman  with  Rudge.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  some  such  conception  wavered  in 
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the  mind  of  the  author.  At  p^e  32  we  have  a 
confirraation  of  our  idea,  when  Varden  endeavors 
to  arrest  the  murderer  in  the  house  of  his  wife — 

"Come  back — come  back!"  exclaims  the  woman,  wrest- 
ling with  and  clasping  him.  "  Do  not  touch  him  on  your 
life.     He  carries  other  lives  beside  his  own." 

Tlie  dinouement  fails  to  account  for  this  ex- 
clamation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  story  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  two  female  servants  of  Haredale, 
and  upon  his  jouraey  to  and  from  London,  as  well 
as  upon  his  wife.  We  have  merely  said,  in  our 
digest,  that  he  was  a  widower,  italicizing  the  remark. 
All  these  other  points  are,  in  fact,  singularly  irrele- 
vant, in  the  supposition  that  the  original  design  has 
not  undei^one  modification. 

Again,  at  page  57,  when  Haredale  talks  of  "his 
dismantled  and  beggared  hearth"  we  cannot  help 
fanc3'ing  that  the  author  had  in  view  some  different 
wrong,  or  series  of  wrongs,  perpetrated  by  Chester, 
than  any  which  appear  in  the  end.  This  gentleman, 
too,  takes  extreme  and  frequent  pains  to  acquire 
dominion  over  the  rough  Hugh — this  matter  is 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  the  novelist — we  look, 
of  course,  for  some  important  resiUt — but  the  filch- 
ing of  a  letter  is  nearly  all  that  is  accomplished.  , 
That  Bamaby^s  delight  in  the  desperate  scenes  of 
the  rebellion,  is  inconsistent  with  his  horror  of  blood, 
will  strike  every  reader;  and  this  inconsistency 
seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  after-thought 
upon  which  we  have  already  commented.  In  fact, 
the  title  of  the  work,  the  elaborate  and  pointed 
manner  of-  the  commencement,  the  impressive  de- 
scription of  The  Warren,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
Rudge,  go  f^  to  show  that  Mr.  EMckens  has  really 
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deceived  himself — that  the  soul  of  the  plot,  as 
originally  conceived,  was  the  murder  of  Haredale, 
with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  murderer  in 
Rudge — but  that  this  idea  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned, or  rather  suffered  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the 
Popish  riots.  The  result  has  been  most  imfavorable. 
That  which,  of  itself,  would  have  proved  highly  effect- 
ive, has  been  rendered  nearly  null  by  its  situation. 
In  the  multitudinous  outr^e  and  horror  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  one  atrocity  is  utterly  whelmed  and 
extinguished. 

The  reasons  of  this  deflection  from  the  first  ptu-- 
pose  appear  to  us  self-evident.  One  of  them  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  other  is  that  our 
author  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  thus  rendered  valueless,  his  chief  effect. 
This  will  be  readily  imderstood.  The  particulars  of 
the  assassination  being  withheld,  the  strength  o£ 
the  narrator  is  put  forth,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  to  whet  curiosity  in  respect  to  these  particu- 
lars; and,  so  far,  he  is  but  in  proper  pursuance  of 
his  main  design.  But  from  this  intention  he  unwit- 
tingly passes  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  anticipa- 
tion. And  error  though  it  be,  it  is  an  error  wrought 
with  consummate  skill.  What,  for  example,  could 
more  vividly  enhance  our  impression  of  the  unknown 
horror  enacted,  than  the  deep  and  enduring  gloom 
of  Haredale — than  the  idiot's  inborn  awe  of  blood — 
or,  especially,  than  the  expression  of  countenance  so 
imaginatively  attributed  to  Mrs.  Rudge — "the  ca- 
pacity for  expressing  terror — something  only  dimly 
seen,  but  never  absent  for  a  moment — the  shadow 
of  some  look  to  which  an  instant  of  intense  and  most 
unutterable  honor  only  could  have  given  rise?" 
But  it  is  a  condition  of  the^  human  fancy  that  the 
promises  of  such  words  are  irredeemable.     In  the 
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notice  before  mentioned  we  thus  spoke  upon  this 
topic: 

This  is  a  conception  admirably  adapted  to  whet  curiosity 
in  respect  to  the  character  of  that  event  which  is  hinted  at 
as. forming  the  basis  of  the  story.  But  this  observation 
should  not  fail  to  be  made — that  the  anticipation  must 
surpass  the  reality ;  that  no  matter  how  terrific  be  the  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  denouetMnt,  shall  appear  to  have 
occasioned  the  expression  of  countenance  worn  habitually 
by  Mrs.  Rudge,  still  they  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  will  surely  be  disappointed.  The  skilful 
intimation  of  horror  held  out  by  the  artist,  produces  an 
effect  which  will  deprive  his  conclusion  of  all.  These 
intimations — these  dark  hints  of  some  uncertain  evil — 
are  often  rhetorically  praised  as  effective — but  are  only 
justly  so  praised  where  there  is  no  dinottement  whatever— 
where  the  reader's  imagination  is  left  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery  for  itself — and  this  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  X>ickens. 

And,  in  fact,  our  author  was  not  long  in  seeing  bis 
precipitancy.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  even  his  h^h  genius  could  not  extricate 
him.  He  at  once  shifts  the  main  interest — and  in 
truth  we  do  not  see  what  better  he  could  have  done. 
The  reader's  attention  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
riots,  and  he  fails  to  observe  that  what  should  have 
been  the  true  catastrophe  of  the  novel,  is  exceedingly 
feeble  and  ineffective. 

A  few  cursory  remarks: — Mr.  Diclrens  fails  pecul- 
iarly in  pure  narration.  See,  for  example,  page  296, 
where  the  connexion  of  Hugh  and  Oiester  is  detailed 
by  Varden.  See  also  in  "The  Curiosity  Shop," 
where,  when  the  result  is  fully  known,  so  many 
words  are  occupied  in  explaining  the  relationship 
of  the  brothers.  The  effect  of  the  present  narrative 
m^ht  have  been  materially  increased  by  confining 
the  action  within  the  limits  of  London.  Tlie  "  Notre 
Dime"  of  Hugo  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  force 
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which  can  be  gained  by  concentration,  or  unity  of 
place.  The  unity  of  time  is  also  sadly  neglected, 
to  no  purpose,  in  "Bamaby  Rudge."  That  Rudge 
should  so  long  and  so  deeply  feel  the  sting  of  con- 
science is  inconsistent  with  his  brutality.  On  page 
15,  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  murder  and 
Rudge's  return,  is  variously  stated  at  twenty-two 
and  twenty-four  years.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  in- 
mates of  "The  Warren  "  failed  to  hear  the  alarm-bell 
which  was  heard  by  Solomon  Daisy.  The  idea  of 
persecution  by  being  tracked,  as  by  blood-hounds, 
from  one  spot  of  quietude  to  another,  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Mr,  Dickens.  Its  effect  cannot  be  denied. 
ITie  stain  upon  Bamaby's  wrist,  caused  by  fright  in 
the  mother  at  so  late  a  period  of  gestation  as  one 
day  before  mature  parturition,  is  shockingly  at  war 
with  all  medical  experience.  When  Rudge,  escaped 
from  prison,  unshackled,  with  money  at  command, 
is  in  agony  at  his  wife's  refusal  to  perjure  herself  for 
his  salvation — is  it  not  qtieer  that  he  should  demand 
any  other  salvation  than  lay  in  his  heels? 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  chapters — see  pages  40 
and  100 — seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  illustrating  tail-pieces. 

The  leading  idiosyncrasy  of  Mr.  Dickens'  remark- 
able humor,  is  to  be  found  in  his  translating  the  Ian.' 
guage  of  gesture,  or  action,  or  tone.     For  example — 

The  cronies  nodded  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Parkes  re- 
marked in  an  under  tone,  shaking  his  head  meanwhile,  as 
who  should  say  "  let  no  man  contradict  me,  for  I  luon't  believe 
him,"  that  Willet  was  in  amazing  force  to-night. 

The  riots  form  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  never  sur- 
passed. At  page  17,  the  road  between  London 
and  the  Maypole  is  described  as  a  horribly  rough 
and  dangerous,  and  at  page  97,  as  an  uncommonly 
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smooth  and  convenient  one.  At  page  116,  how 
comes  Chester  jn  possession  of  the  key  of  Mrs. 
Rudge's  vacated  house? 

Mr.  Dickens'  English  is  usually  pure.  His  most 
remarkable  error  is  that  of  employing  the  adverb 
"directly"  in  the  sense  of  "as  soon  as."  For 
example — "Directly  he  arrived,  Rudge  said,"  &c. 
Bulwer  is  uniformly  guilty  of  the  same  blunder. 

It  is  observable  that  so  original  a  stylist  as  our 
author  should  occasionally  lapse  into  a  gross  imi- 
tation of  what,  itself,  is  a  gross  imitation.  We 
mean  the  manner  of  Lamb — a  manner  based  in  the 
Latin  construction.     For  example — 

In  summer  time  its  pumps  suggest  to  thirty  idlers  springs 
cooler  and  more  sparkling  and  deeper  than  other  wells; 
and  as  they  trace  the  spillings  of  full  pitchers  on  the  heated 
ground,  they  snuff  the  freshness,  and.  sighing,  cast  sad 
looks  towards  the  Thames,  and  think  of  baths  and  boats, 
and  saunter  on,  despondent. 

The  wood-cut  designs  which  accompany  the  edi- 
tion before  us  are  occasionally  good.  The  copper 
engravings  are  pitiably  ill-conceived  and  ill-drawn; 
and  not  only  this,  but  are  in  broad  contradiction  of 
the  wood-designs  and  text. 

There  are  many  coincidences  wroi^ht  into  the 
narrative — those,  for  example,  which  relate  to 
the  nineteenth  of  March;  the  dream  of  Bamaby, 
respectii^  his  father,  at  the  very  period  when  his 
father  is  actually  in  the  house;  and  the  dream  of 
Haredale  previous  to  his  final  meeting  with  Chester. 
These  things  are  meant  to  insinuate  a  fataUty  which, 
very  properly,  is  not  expressed  in  plain  terms — but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  story  derives  more  in 
ideality  from  their  introduction,  than  it  might  have 
gained  of  verisimilitude  from  their  omission. 

The  dramatis  personce  sustain  the  high  fame  of 
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Mr.  Dickens  as  a  delineator  o£  character.  Mi^^, 
the  disconsolate  handmaiden  of  Varden;  Tappertit, 
his  chivalrous  apprentice;  Mrs.  Varden,  herself; 
and  Dennis,  a  hangman— may  be  regarded  as  original 
caricatures,  of  the  highest  merit  as  such.  Their 
trait's  are  founded  in  acute  observation  of  nature, 
but  are  ex^gerated  to  the  utmost  admissible  extent. 
Miss  Haredale  and  Edward  Chester  are  common- 
places— ^no  effort  has  been  made  in  their  behalf. 
Joe  Willet  is  a  naturally  drawn  country  youth. 
Stagg  is  a  mere  make-weight.  Gashford  and  Gordcoi 
are  truthfully  coined.  Dolly  Varden  is  truth  itself. 
Haredale,  Ru<^e  and  Mrs.  Rudge,  are  impressive 
only  through  the  circumstances  which  surround  them. 
Sir  John  Chester,  is,  of  course,  not  original,  but  is  a 
vast  improvement  upon  all  his  predecessors — ^his 
heartlessness  is  rendered  somewhat  too  amusing,  and 
his  end  too  much  that  of  a  man  of  honor.  Hugh 
is  a  noble  conception.  His  fierce  exultation  in  his 
animal  powers;  his  subserviency  to  the  smooth 
Chester;  his  mirthful  contempt  and  patronage  of 
Tappertit,  and  his  brutal  yet  ftrm  courage  in  the  hour 
of  death — ^form  a  pictiu-e  to  be  set  in  diamonds.  Old 
Willet  is  not  surpassed  by  any  character  even  among 
those  of  Dickens.  He  is  nature  itself — yet  a  step 
farther  would  have  placed  him  in  the  class  of  cari- 
catures. His  combined  conceit  and  obtusity  are  in- 
describably droll,  and  his  peculiar  misdirected  energy 
when  aroused,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches 
in  all  humorous  painting.  We  shall  never  forget 
how  heartily  we  laughed  at  his  shaking  Solomon 
Daisy  and  threatening  to  put  him  behind  the  fire, 
because  the  tmforttmate  little  man  was  too  much 
frightened  to  articulate.  Varden  is  one  of  those 
free,  jovial  honest  fellows,  at  charity  with  all  man- 
kind, whom  our  author  is  so  fond  of  depicting. 
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And  lastly,  Bamaby,  the  hero  o£  the  tale — in  him 
we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  We  have 
already  said  that  his  dehght  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Rebellion  is  at  variance  with  his  horror  of  blood. 
But  this  horror  of  blood  is  inconsequetttial;  and  of  this 
we  complain.  Strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  narrative,  it  produces  no  adequate  result. 
And  here  how  fine  an  opportimity  has  Mr.  Dickens 
missed  I  The  conviction  of  the  assassin,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  might  easily  have  been 
brought  about  through  his  son's  mysterious  awe  of 
blood — an  awe  created  in  the  nnbom  by  the  assassina- 
tion itself — and  this  would  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  possible  embodiments  of  the  idea  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  attach  to  "poeticzil  justice."  The 
raven,  too,  intensely  amusing  as  it  is,  m^ht  have 
been  made,  more  than  we  now  see  it,  a  portion  of  the 
conception  of  the  fantastic  Bamaby.  Its  croaldngs 
might  have  been  prophetically  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  drama.  Its  diaracter  might  have  performed,  in 
regard  to  that  of  the  idiot,  much  the  same  part  as 
does,  in  music,  the  accompaniment  in  respect  to  the 
air.  Each  m^ht  have  been  distinct.  Each  might 
have  differed  remarkably  from  the  other.  Yet 
between  them  there  m^ht  have  been  wrought  an 
analc^cal  resemblance,  and  although  each  might 
have  existed  apart,  they  might  have  formed  together 
a  whole  which  would  have  been  imperfect  in  the 
absence  of  either. 

From  what  we  have  here  said — and,  perhaps,  said 
without  due  deliberation — (for  alas!  the  hurried  du- 
ties of  the  journalist  preclude  it) — ^there  will  not  be 
wantrt^  those  who  will  accuse  us  of  a  mad  design 
to  detract  from  the  pure  fame  of  the  novelist.  But 
to  such  we  merely  say  in  the  language  of  heraldry 
' '  ye  should  wear  a  plain  point  sanguine  in  your  arms.' 
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If  this  be  understood,  well ;  if  not,  well  again.  There 
lives  no  man  feeling  a  deeper  reverence  for  genius 
than  ourself.  If  we  have  not  dwelt  so  especially 
upon  the  high  merits  as  upon  the  trivial  defects  of 
"Bamaby  Rudge"  we  have  already  given  our  rea- 
sons for  the  omission,  and  these  reasons  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  by  all  whom  we  care  to 
understand  them.  The  work  before  us  is  not,  we 
think,  equal  to  the  tale  which  immediately  preceded 
it;  but  there  are  ffew — very  few  others  to  which  we 
consider  it  inferior.  Oiu-  chief  objection  has  not, 
perhaps',  been  so  distinctly  stated  as  we  could  wish. 
That  this  fiction,  or  indeed  that  any  fiction  written 
by  Mr.  Dickens,  should  be  based  in  the  excitement 
and  maintenance  of  curiosity  we  look  upon  as  a  mis- 
conception, on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  his  own  very 
great  yet  very  peculiar  powers.  He  has  done  this 
thing  well,  to  be  sure — ^he  would  do  anything  well 
in  comparison  with  the  herd  of  his  contemporaries— i- 
but  he  has  not  done  it  so  thoroughly  well  as  his 
high  and  just  reputation  would  demand.  We 
think  that  the  whole  book  has  been  an  effort  to  him 
— solely  through  the  nature  of  its  design.  He  has  been 
smitten  with  an  untimely  desire  for  a  novel  path. 
The  idiosyncrasy  of  his  intellect  would  lead  him, 
naturally,  into  the  most  fluent  and  simple  style  of 
narration.  In  tales  of  ordinary  sequence  he  may 
and  will  long  reign  triumphant.  He  has  a  talent 
for  all  things,  but  no  positive  genius  for  adaptation, 
and  still  less  for  that  metaphysical  art  in  which 
the  souls  of  all  mysteries  lie,  "Caleb  Williams" 
is  a  far  less  noble  work  than  "The,  Old  Curiosity 
Shop";  but  Mr.  Dickens  coidd  no  more  have  con- 
structed the  one  than  Mr.  Godwin  coiUd  have 
dreamed  of  the  other. 
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IN  getting  my  books,  I  have  been  always  solici- 
tous of  an  ample  margin;  this  not  so  much 
through  any  love  of  the  thing  in  itself,  however 
agreeable,  as  for  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  pencil- 
ing suggested  thoughts,  agreements,  aiid  differences 
of  opinion,  or  brief  critical  comments  in  general. 
Whtre  what  I  have  to  note  is  too  much  to  be  included 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  margin,  I  commit  it  to 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  deposit  it  between  the  leaves; 
taking  care  to  secure  it  by  an  imperceptible  portion 
of  gum  tr^acanth  paste. 

All  this  may  be  whim ;  it  may  be  not  only  a  very 
hackneyed,  but  a  very  idle  practice : — yet  I  persist  in 
it  still;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure;  which  is  profit,  in 
despite  of  Mr.  Bentham  with  Mr.  Mill  on  his  back. 

This  makii^  of  notes,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  makii^  of  piere  memoranda — a  custom  which  has 
its  disadvantages,  beyond  doubt.  "Ce  que  je  mels 
sur  papier,"  says  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  '  'je 
remets  de  ma  mimoire,  et  par  consequence  je  I'oublie;" 
— and,  in  fact,  if  you  wi^  to  forget  anything  on  the 
spot,  make  a  note  that  this  thing  is  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  purely  marginal  jottings,  done  with  no  eye 
to  the  Memorandum  Book,  have  a  distinct  complex- 
ion, and  not  only  a  distinct  purpose,  but  none  at 
all;  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  them  a  value.  They 
have  a  rank  somewhat  above  the  chance  and  desul- 
tory comments  of  literary  chit-chat — for  these 
latter  are  not  unfrequently  "talk  for  talk's  sake," 
hurried  out  of  the  mouth;  while  the  marginalia  are 
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deliberately  penciled,  because  the  mind  of  the 
reader  wi^es  to  unburthen  itself  of  a  thought — 
however  flippant — ^however  silly — ^however  trivial — 
still  a  thought  indeed,  not  merely  a  thing  that  might 
have  been  a  thought  in  time,  and  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  the  marginalia,  too,  we 
talk  only  to  ourselves;  we  therefore  talk  freshly — 
boldly — or^inally — ^with  ahandonftement — without 
conceit — much  after  the  fashion  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  the  anatomical  Burton,  and  that  most  logical 
anali^ist,  Butler,  and  some  other  people  of  the  old 
day,  who  were  too  full  of  their  matter  to  have  any 
room  for  their  manner,  which  being  thus  left  out  of 
questitm,  was  a  capital  manner,  indeed — a  model  of 
manners,  with  a  richly  marginaUc  air. 

The  circumscription  of  space,  too,  in  these  pencil- 
ings,  has  in  it  something  more  of  advantage  than 
inconvenience.  It  compels  us  (whatever  diflusoiess 
of  idea  we  may  clandestinely  entertain)  into  Mon- 
tesquieu-ism, into  Tacitus-ism,  (here  I  leave  out  of 
view  the  concluding  portion  of  the  "Annals,") — ■ 
or  even  into  Carlyle-ism — a  thing  which,  I  have  been 
told,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  your  ordinary 
affectation  and  bad  grammar.  I  say  "bad  gram- 
mar," through  sheer  obstinacy,  because  the  gramma- 
rians (who  should  know  better)  insist  upon  it  that  I 
should  not.  But  then  grammar  is  not  what  these 
grammarians  will  have  it;  and,  being  merely  the 
analysis  of  language,  with  the  resiilt  of  this  analysis, 
must  be  good  or  bad  just  as  the  analyst  is  sage  or 
silly — ^]ust  as  he  is  a  Home  Tooke  or  a  Cobbett. 

But  to  our  sheep.  Durii^  a  rainy  afternoon,  not 
long  ago,  being  in  a  mood  too  listless  for  continuous 
study,  I  sought  relief  from  ennui  in  dipping  here  and 
there,  at  random,  among  the  volumes  of  my  library— 
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no  very  laige  one,  certainly,  but  sufficiently  miscel- 
laneous; and,  I  flatter  myself,  not  a  little  recherche. 

Perhaps  it  was  what  the  GCTmans  call  the  "brain- 
scatterii^"  humour  of  the  moment;  but,  while  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  numerous  pencil-scratches 
arrested  my  attention,  their  helter-skeltemess  of 
commentary  amused  me.  I  found  myself,  at  length, 
forming  a  wish  that  it  had  been  some  other  hand 
than  my  own  which  had  so  bedevilled  the  books,  and 
fancying  that,  in  such  case,  I  might  have  derived  no 
inconsiderable  pleasure  from  turning  them  over. 
From  this  the  transition-thought  (as  Mr.  Lyell,  or 
Mr.  Murchison,  or  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  would 
have  it)  was  natural  enoi^h: — ^there  might  be 
something  even  in  my  scribblings  which,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  scribblii^,  would  have  interest  for  others. 

The  main  difficulty  respected  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  notes  from  the  volumes — the  context 
from  the  text — without  detrimait  to  that  exceed- 
ingly frail  fabric  of  intelligibility  in  which  the  con- 
text was  imbedded.  With  all  appliances  to  boot, 
with  the  printed  pages  at  their  back,  the  commen- 
taries were  too  often  like  Dodona's  oracles — or  those 
of  Lycophron  Tenebrosus — or  the  essays  of  the  ped- 
ant's pupils,  in  Quintillian,  which  were  "necessarily 
excellent,  since  even  he  (the  pedant)  foimd  it  im- 
possible to  comprehend  them  " : — ^what,  then,  would 
become  of  it — this  context — ^if  transferred? — ^if 
translated?  Would  it  not  rather  be  traduit  (tra- 
duced) which  is  the  French  synonyme,  or  overeezet 
(turned  topsy-turvy)  which  is  the  Dutch  one? 

I  concluded,  at  length,  to  put  extensive  faith  in 
the  acumen  and  imagination  of  the  reader: — this  as 
a  general  rule.  But,  in  some  instances,  where  even 
faith  would  not  remove  mountains,  there  seemed 
no  safer  plan  than  so  to  re-model  the  note  as  to  con- 
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vey  at  least  the  ghost  of  a  conraption  as  to  what 
it  was  all  about.  Where,  for  such  ixmception,  the 
text  itself  was  absolutely  net^ssary,  I  could  quote  it; 
where  the  title  of  the  book  commented  upon  was 
indispensable,  I  could  name  it.  In  short,  like  a 
novel-hero  dilemnm'd,  I  made  up  my  mind  "to  be 
guided  by  circumstances,"  in  default  of  more  satis- 
factory rules  of  conduct. 

As  for  the  multitudinous  opinion  expressed  in  the 
subjoined /orrago — as  for  my  present  assent  to  all,  or 
dissent  from  any  portion  of  it — as  to  the  possibility 
of  my  having,  in  some  instances,  altered  my  mind — 
or  as  to  the  impossibility  of  my  not  having  altered  it 
often — these  are  points  upon  which  I  say  nothing,  be- 
cause upon  these  there  can  be  nothing  cleverly  said. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  however,  that  just  as 
the  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  intolerability,  so  is  nonsense  the  essential  sense 
of  the  Marginal  Note. 


One  of  the  happiest  examples,  in  a  small  way,  of 
the  carrying-one's-self-in-a-hand-basket  Ic^c,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  London  weekly  paper,  called  "The 
Popular  Record  of  Modem  Science;  a  Journal  of 
Philosophy  and  General  Information."  This  work 
has  a  vast  circulation,  and  is  respected  by  eminent 
men.  Sometime  in  November,  1845,  it  copied  from 
the  "Colimibian  Magazine,"  of  New  York,  a  rather 
adventurous  article  of  mine,  called  "Mesmeric 
Revelation."  It  had  the  impudence,  also,  to  spoil 
the  title  by  improving  it  to  "The  Last  Conversation 
of  a  Sonmambule" — a  phrase  that  is  nothing  at  all 
to  the  purpose,  since  the  person  who  "converses"is 
not  a  sonmambule.     He   is  a  sleep-waker — twt  a 
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sleep-walker;  but  I  presume  that  "The  Record" 
thought  it  was  only  the  difference  of  an  /,  What  I 
chiefly  complain  of,  however,  is  that  the  London 
editor  prefaced  my  paper  with  these  words: — "The 
following  is  an  article  communicated  to  the  Colum- 
bian Magazine,  a  journal  of  respectability  and  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  authenticity."  t  There 
is  no  subject  imder  heaven  about  which  funnier 
ideas  are,  in  general,  entertained  than  about  this 
subject  of  internal  evidence.  It  is  by  "internal  evi- 
dence," observe,  that  we  decide  upon  the  mind. 
But  to  "The  Record" : — On  the  issue  of  my  "  Valde- 
mar  Case,"  this  journal  copies  it,  as  a  matter  o£ 
course,  and  (also  as  a  matter  of  course)  improves 
the  title,  as  in  the  previous  instance.  But  the  edi- 
torial comments  may  as  well  be  called  profound. 
Here  they  are : 

The  following  narrative  appears  in'  a  recent  number  of 
The  American  Magazine,  a  respectable  periodical  in  the 
United  States.  It  comes,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the 
narrator  of  the  "  Last  Conversation  of  a  Somnambule," 
published  in  The  Record  of  the  agth  of  November.  In 
extracting  this  case  the  Morning  Post,  of  Monday  last, 
takes  what  it  considers  the  safe  side,  by  remarking — "  For 
our  own  parts  we  do  not  believe  it ;  and  there  are  several 
statements  made,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
disease  of  which  the  patient  died,  which  at  once  prove  the 
case  to  be  either  a  fabrication,  pr  the  work  of  one  little 
acquainted  with  consumption.  The  story,  however,  is 
wonderful,  and  we  therefore  give  it."  The  editor,  however, 
does  not  point  out  the  especial  statements  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  progress  of  consumption, 
and  as  few  scientific  persons  would  be  willing  to  take  their 
pathology  any  more  than  their  logic  from  the  Morning  Post, 
his  caution,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  have  much  weight. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Post  for  publishing  the  account 
is  quaint,  and  would  apply  equally  to  an  adventure  from 
Baron  Munchausen : — "it  is  wonderful  and  we  therefore  give 
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It."  .  .  .  The  above  case  is  obviously  one  that  cannot  be 
received  except  on  the  strongest  testimony,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  testimony  by  -which  it  is  at  present  accom- 
panied, is  not  of  that  character.  The  most  favorable 
circumstances  in  support  of  it,  consist  in  the  fact  that 
credence  is  understood  to  be  given  to  it  at  New  York, 
within  a  few  miles  of  which  city  the  affair  took  place,  and 
where  consequently  the  most  ready  means  must  be  found 
for  its  authentication  or  disproval.  The  initials  of  the 
medical  men  and  of  the  young  medical  student  must  be 
fiufBcient  in  the  immediate  locality,  to  establish  their 
identity,  especially  as  M.  Valdemar  was  well  known,  and 
had  been  so  long  UI  as  to  render  it  out  of  the  question  that 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  of 
the  physicians  by  whom  he  had  been  attended.  In  the 
same  way  the  nurses  and  servants  under  whose  cognizance 
the  case  must  have  come  during  the  seven  months  which  it 
occupied,  are  of  course  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries. 
It  will,  therefore,  appear  that  there  must  have  been  too 
many  parties  concerned  to  render  prolonged  deception 
practicable.  The  angry  excitement  and  various  rumors 
which  have  at  length  rendered  a  public  statement  necessary, 
are  also  sufficient  to'  show  that  something  extraordinary 
must  have  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
strong  point  for  disbelief.  The  circumstances  are,  as  the 
Post  says,  "wonderful";  but  so  are  all  circumstances  that 
come  to  our  knowledge  for  the  first  time — and  in  Mesmer- 
ism  everything  is  new.  An  objection  may  be  made  that 
the  artide  has  rather  a  Magazinish  air;  Mr.  Poe  having 
evidently  written  with  a  view  to  effect,  and  so  as  to  excite 
rather  than  to  subdue  the  vague  appetite  for  the  mysterious 
and  the  horrible  which  such  a  case,  tmder  any  circumstances, 
is  sure  to  awaken — but  apart  from  this  tiiere  is  nothing 
to  deter  a  philosophic  mind  from  further  inquiries  regarding 
it.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for  testimony.  [So  it  is.) 
Under  this  view  we  shall  take  steps  to  procure  from  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  citizens  of  New  York  all 
evidence  that  can  be  had  upon  the  subject.  No  steamer 
will  leave  England  for  America  till  the  3d  of  February,  but 
within  a  few  weeks  of  that  time  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
possible  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Record  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  come  to  a  pretty  acciu^to 
conclusion. 
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Yes;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  one  accurate 
enough,  in  the  end.  But  all  this  rigmarole  is  what 
people  call  testii^  a  thing  by  "internal  evidence." 
The  Record  insists  upon  the  truth  of  the  story  be- 
cause of  certain  facts — because  "the  initials  of  the 
young  men  must  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  iden- 
tity"— because  "the  nurses  must  be  accessible  to  all 
sorts  of  inquiries" — and  because  the  "angry  ex- 
citement and  various  rumors  which  at  length 
rendered  a  public  statement  necessary,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  something  extraordinary  must 
have  taken  place."  To  be  sure!  The  story  is 
proved  by  these  facts — the  facts  about  the  students, 
the  nurses,  the  excitement,  the  credence  given  the 
tale  at  New  York.  And  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
prove  these  facts.  Ah ! — they  are  proved  by  the  story. 
As  for  the  Morning  Post,  it  evinces  more  weakness  in 
its  disbelief  than  the  Record  in  its  credulity.  What 
the  former  says  about  doubting  on  account  of  in- 
accuracy in  the  detail  of  the  phthisical  symptoms,  is 
a  mere  fetch,  as  the  Cockneys  have  it,  in  order  to 
make  a  very  few  little  children  believe  that  it, 
the  Post,  is  not  quite  so  stupid  as  a  post  prover- 
bially is.  It  knows  nearly  as  much  about  pathology 
as  it  does  about  Ei^lish  grammar — and  I  really 
hope  it  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  blush  at  the  com- 
pliment. I  represented  the  symptoms  of  M. 
Valdemar  as  "severe,"  to  be  sure.  I  put  an  ex- 
treme case ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  leave  on 
the  reader's  mind  no  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of 
death  without  the  aid  of  the  Mesmerist — but  such 
symptoms  might  have  appeared — the  identical  symp- 
toms have  appeared,  and  will  be  presented  again  and 
again.  Had  the  Post  been  only  half  as  honest  as 
ignorant,  it  would  have  owned  that  it  disbelieved 
for  no  reason  more  profound  than  that  which  in- 
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fluences  all  dunces  in  disbelieving — it  would  have     I 
owned  that  it  doubted  the  thing  merely  because 
the  thii^  was  a  "wonderful"  thing,  and  had  never     I 
yet  been  printed  in  a  book. 

IL  I 

We  were  men  of  the  world,  with  no  principle — a     ' 
very  old  fashioned  and  cumbersome  tWng — should     , 
be  on  our  guard  lest,  fancying  him  on  his  last  legs, 
we  insult,  or  otherwise  maltreat  some  poor  devil  of  a     I 
genius  at  the  very  instant  of  his  putting  his  foot  on     I 
the  top  roimd  of  his  ladder  of  triumph.     It  is  a  com-     i 
mon  trick  with  these  fellows,  when  on  the  point  of 
attaining  some  long-cherished  end,  to  sink  themselves     | 
into  the  deepest  possible  abyss  of  seemiiig  despair,     | 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the 
space  of  success  through  which  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  immediately  to  soar. 

in. 

Mr.  Hudson,  among  innumerable  blunders,  attrib- 
utes to  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  the  paradox  of  Tertul- 
lian  in  his  De  Carne  Ckristi — "Mortuus  est  Dei 
filus.  credible  est  quia  ineptum  est;  et  sepuUus  reswT' 
rexit,  certum  est  quia  impossibiU  est." 

IV. 

After  reading  all  that  has  been  written,  and  after 
thinking  all  that  can  be  thought,  on  the  topics  of 
God  and  the  soul,  the  man  who  has  a  right  to  say 
that  he  thinks  at  all,  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  conclusion  that,  on  these  topics,  the  most  pro- 
foimd  thought  is  that  which  can  be  the  least  easily 
distinguished  from  the  most  superficial  sentiment 
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That  punctuation  is  important  all  agree;  but  how 
few  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  importance!  The 
writer  who  neglects  punctuation,  or  mis-punctuates, 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood — this,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  is  the  sum  of  the  evils  arising  from 
heedlesaiess  or  ignorance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  that,  even  where  the  sense  is  perfectly  clear, 
a  sentence  may  be  deprived  of  half  its  force — its 
spirit — its  point — by  improper  punctuations.  For 
the  want  of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs  that  an 
axiom  appears  a  paradox,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  con- 
verted into  a  sermonoid.  There  is  no  treatise  on  the 
topic — and  there  is  no  topic  on  which  a  treatise  is 
more  needed.  There  seems  to  exist  a  vulgar  notion 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  pure  conventionality,  and 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  intelligible 
and  consistent  rule.  And  yet,  if  fairly  looked  in  the 
face,  the  whole  matter  is  so  plain  that  its  rationale 
may  be  read  as  we  run.  If  not  anticipated,  I  shall 
hereafter,  make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  paper  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Point."  Jn  the  meantime  let 
me  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  dask.  Every  writer 
for  the  press,  who  has  any  sense  of  the  accurate, 
must  have  been  frequently  mortified  and  vexed  at 
the  distortion  of  his  sentences  by  the  printer's  now 
general  substitution  of  a  semicolon,  or  comma, 
for  the  dash  of  the  MS.  The  total  or  nearly  total 
disuse  of  the  latter  point,  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  revulsion  consequent  upon  its  excessive  employ- 
ment about  twenty  years  ago.  The  Byronic  poets 
were  all  dash.  John  Neal,  in  his  earlier  novels,  ex- 
aggerated its  use  into  the  grossest  abuse — although 
his  very  error  arose  from  the  philosophical  and  self- 
deppndent  spirit  which  has  always  distinguiisht^l 
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him,  and  which  will  even  yet  lead  him,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  man,  to  do  something  for  the 
literature  of  the  coxmtry  which  the  country  "will  not 
willingly,"  and  caimot  possibly,  "let  die."  With- 
out entering  now  into  the  why,  let  me  observe  that 
the  printer  may  always  ascertain  when  the  dash  of 
the  MS.  is  properly  and  when  improperly  employed, 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  this  point  represents  a 
second  thought — an  emendation.  In  using  it  just 
above  I  have  exemplified  its  use.  The  words  "an 
emendation"  are,  speaking  with  reference  to  gram- 
matical construction,  put  in  o/>position  with  the 
words  "a  second  thought."  Having  written  these 
latter  words,  I  reflected  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  render  their  meaning  more  distinct  by  cer- 
tain other  words.  Now,  instead  of  erasing  the  phrase 
"a  second  thought,"  which  is  of  some  use — ^which 
partially  conveys  the  idea  intended — which  advances 
me  a  step  toward  my  full  purpose — I  suffer  it  to 
remain,  and  merely  put  a  dash  between  it  and  the 
phrase  "an  emendation."  The  dash  gives  the  reader 
a  choice  between  two,  or  among  three  or  more  ex- 
pressions, one  of  which  may  be  more  forcible  than 
another,  but  all  of  which  help  out  the  idea.  It 
stands,  in  general,  for  these  words — or,  to  make  my 
meaning  more  distinct."  This  force  it  has — and  this 
force  no  other  point  can  have;  since  all  other  points 
have  well-understood  uses  quite  different  from  this. 
Therefore,  the  dash  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It 
has  its  phases — its  variation  of  the  force  described; 
but  the  one  principle — that  of  second  thought  or 
emendation — ^will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all. 

VI. 

Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus  having  been  burnt 
on  the  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom,  some 
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person  observed  that  "it  was  no  wonder,  since,  at 
the  period  of  the  conflagration,  she  was  gossiping  at 
Pella."  Cicero  commends  this  as  a  witty  conceit — • 
Plutarch  condemns  it  as  useless — and  this  is  the  one 
point  in  which  I  ^ree  with  the  bic^rapher. 

VII. 

Until  we  analyze  a  religion,  or  a  philosophy,  in 
respect  of  its  inducements,  independently  of  its  ra- 
tionality, we  shall  never  be  in  condition  to  estimate 
that  religion,  or  that  philosophy,  by  the  mere  num- 
ber of  its  adherents: — ^unluckily. 

No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

VIII. 

"If  in  any  point,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "I  have 
receded  from  what  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  meliiis  and  not  in 
aliud" — but  the  character  assumed,  in  general,  by 
modem  "Reform"  is,  simply,  that  of  Opposition. 

IX. 

A  stroi^  argument  for  the  rehgion  of  Christ  is 
this — that  offences  against  Charity  are  about  the 
only  ones  which  men  on  their  death-b6ds  can  be 
made — not  to  imderstand — but  to  feel — as  crime. 


The  effect  derivable  from  well-managed  rhyme 
is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Conventionally 
"rhyme"  implies  merely  close  similarity  of  sound  at 
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the  ends  of  verse,  and  it  is  really  curious  to  observe 
how  long  mankind  have  been  content  with  their 
limitation  of  the  idea.  What,  in  rhyme,  first  and 
principally  pleases,  may  be  referred  to  the  human 
sense  or  appreciation  of  equality — ^the  common  ele- 
ment, as  might  be  easily  shown,  of  all  the  gratification 
we  derive  from  music  in  its  most  extended  sense — 
very  especially  in  its  modifications  of  metre  and 
rhythm.  We  see,  for  example,  a  crystal,  and  are 
immediately  interested  by  the  equality  between  the 
sides  and  angles  of  one  of  its  faces — but,  on  bringing 
to  view  a  second  face,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
first,  our  pleasure  seems  to  be  squared — on  bringing 
to  view  a  third,  it  appears  to  be  cubed,  and  so  on: 
I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  delight  experienced, 
if  measurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact  mathe- 
matical relations,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  surest — 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
there  would  be  a  decrease,  in  similar  relations.  Now 
here,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  analysis,  we  reach 
the  sense  of  mere  equality,  or  rather  the  human  de- 
light in  this  sense;  and  it  was  an  instinct,  rather 
than  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  delight  as  a 
principle,  which,  in  the  fi'  X  instance,  led  the  poet 
to  attempt  an  increase  of  the  effect  arising  from  the 
mere  similarity  (that  is  to  say  equality)  between  two 
sounds — led  him,  I  say,  to  attempt  increasing  this 
etfect  by  making  a  secondary  equalization,  in  placing 
the  rhymes  at  equal  distances — that  is,  at  the  ends 
of  lines  of  equal  length.  In  this  manner,  rhyme 
and  the  termination  of  the  line  grew  connected  in 
men's  thoughts — grew  into  a  conventionalism — 
the  principle  being  lost  sight  of  altogether.  And 
it  was  simply  because  Pindaric  verses  had,  before 
this  epoch,  existed — t.  e.,  verses  of  unequal  length — 
that  rhymes  were  subsequently  found  at  unequal  dis- 
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tances.  It  was  for  this  reason  solely,  I  say — ^for  none 
more  profound.  Rhyme  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  of  r^ht  appertaining  to  the  end  of  verse — and 
here  we  complain  that  the  matter  has  finally  rested. 
But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to  be  con- 
sidered. So  far,  the  sense  of  equality  alone,  entered 
the  effect;  or,  if  this  equality  was  slightly  varied, 
it  was  varied  only  through  an  accident — the  accident 
of  the  existence  of  Pindaric  metres.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rhymes  were  alwa)^  anticipated.  The  eye, 
catching  the  end  of  a  verse,  whether  long  or  short, 
expected,  for  the  ear,  a  rhyme.  The  great  element 
of  unexpectedness  was  not  dreamed  of — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  novelty — of  or^inality.  "But,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  (how  justly!)  "there  is  no  exquisite  beauty 
without  some  strangeness  in  the  proportions.'  Take 
away  this  element  of  strangeness — of  unexpectedness 
— of  novelty — of  originality — call  it  what  we  will — 
and  all  that  is  ethereal  in  loveliness  is  lost  at  once. 
We  lose — ^we  miss  the  unknown — the  vague — the 
uncomprehended,  because  offered  before  we  have 
time  to  examine  and  comprehend.  We  lose,  in 
short,  all  that  assimilates  the  beauty  of  earth  with 
what  we  dream  of  the  beauty  of  Heaven."  Perfec- 
tion of  rhyme  is  attainable  only  in  the  combination 
of  the  two  elements.  Equality  and  Une^qiectedness. 
But  as  evil  cannot  exist  without  good,  so  imexpect- 
edness  must  arise  from  e:^>ectedness.  We  do  not 
contend  fOr  mere  arbitrariness  of  rhyme.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  have  equi-distant  or  regularly 
recurring  rhymes,  to  form  the  basis,  expectedness, 
out  of  which  arises  the  element,  unexpectedness,  by 
the  introduction  of  rhymes,  not  arbitrarily,  but  with 
an  eye  to  the  greatest  amount  of  unexpectedness. 
We  ^ould  not  introduce  them,  for  example,  at  such 
points  that  the  entire  line  is  a  multiple  of  the  syl- 
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lables  preceding  the  points.     When,  for  instance,  I 

write — 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  piuple 
curtain, 

I  produce  more,  to  be  sure,  but  not  remarkably  more 
than  the  ordinary  effect  of  rhymes  regularly  recur- 
ring at  the  ends  of  lines;  for  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  whole  verse  is  merely  a  multiple  of  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  preceding  the  rhyme  introduced  at 
the  middle,  and  there  is  still  left,  therefore,  a  certain 
degree  of  expectedness.  What  there  is  of  the  ele- 
ment, unexpectedness,  is  addressed,  iu  fact,  to  the 
eye  only — for  the  ear  divides  the  verse  into  two 
ordinary  lines,  thus: 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain 
Rustling  of  each  purple  curtain. 

I  obtain,  however,  the  whole  effect  of  unexpected- 
ness, when  I  write — 

Thrilled  rat,  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before. 

N.  B.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  rhyme, 
as  it  now  ordinarily  exists,  is  of  modem  invention — 
but  see  the  "Clouds  of  Aristophanes,"  Hebrew 
verse,  however,  did  not  include  it — the  terminations, 
of  the  imes,  where  most  distinct,  never  showing  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

XI. 

Paulus  Jovius,  living  in  those  benighted  times 
when  diamond-pointed  styluses  were  as  yet  un- 
known, thought  proper,  nevertheless,  to  speak  of  his 
goosequill  as  " aliqyando ferreus,  aureus  aliquando" — 
intending,  of  course,  a  mere  figure  of  speech;  and 
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from  the  class  of  modem  authors  who  use  really  noth- 
ing to  write  with  but  steel  and  gold,  some,  no  doubt, 
will  let  their  pens,  vice  versa,  descend  to  posterity  un- 
der the  des^nation  of  "anserine" — of  course,  in- 
tending always  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

XII. 

The  Carlyle-ists  should  adopt,  as  a  motto,  the  in- 
scription on  the  old  bell  from  whose  metal  was  cast 
the  Oreat  Tom,  of  Oxford : — ' '  In  TkomtB  laude 
resono  'Bim!  Bom!'  sine  fraude": — and  "Bim! 
Bom,"  in  such  case,  would  be  a  marvellous  "echo  of 
sound  to  sense." 

xm. 

An  infinity  of  error  makes  its  way  into  our  Phi- 
losophy, through  Man's  habit  of  considering  himself 
a  citizen  of  a  world  solely — of  an  individual  plane 
— ^instead  of  at  least  occasionally  contemplating 
his  position  as  cosmopolite  proper — as  a  denizen 
of  the  universe. 

XIV. 

Talking  of  puns: — "Why  do  they  not  give  us 
quail  for  dinner,  as  usual?"  demanded  Count  Fessis,: 
the  other  day,  of  H ,  the  classicist  and  sports- 
man. 

"Because  at  this  season,"  replied  H ,  who  was 

dozing, —  "qucdis  sopor  fessis."  (Quail  is  so  poor, 
Fessis.) 

XV. 

The  German  " Sckwarmerei" — not  exactly  "hum- 
bug," but  "sky-rocketing" — seems  to  be  the  only 
term  by  which  we  can  conveniently  desim^te  that 
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peculiar  style  of  criticism  which  has  lately  come  into 
fashion,  through  the  influence  of  certain  members  of 
the  Fabian  family — ^people  who  Uve  (upon  beans) 
about  Boston. 

XVI. 

Some  Frenchman — ^possibly  Montaigne — says: 
"People  talk  about  thinking,  but  for  my  part  I  never 
think,  except  when  I  sit  down  to  write."  It  is  tiiis 
never  thinkii^,  unless  when  we  sit  down  to  write, 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  indifferent  composition. 
But  perhaps  there  is  something  more  involved  in  the 
Frenchman's  observation  than  meets  the  eye.  It  is 
certain  that  the  mere  act  of  inditing,  tends,  in  a  great, 
degree,  to  the  logicalization  of  thought.  Whenever, 
on  account  of  its  v^ueness,  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
a  conception  of  the  brain,  I  resort  forthwith  to  the 
pen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  its  aid, 
the  necessary  form,  consequence  and  precision. 

How  very  commonly  we  hear  it  remarked,  that 
such  and  such  thoughts  are  beyond  the  compass 
of  words!  I  do  not  believe  liiat  any  thought, 
properly  so  called,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  language. 
I  fancy,  rather,  that  where  difficulty  in  expression  is 
experienced,  there^s,  in  the  intellect  which  experiences 
it,  a  want  either  of  deliberateness  or  of  method.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  haA  a  thought  which  I 
could  not  set  down  in  words,  with  even  more  dis- 
tind^ness  than  that  with  which  I  concaved  it : — as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  thought  is  logicalized  by 
the  effort  at  (written)  expression.  I  There  is,  however, 
a  class  of  fancies,  of  exquisite  delicacy,  which  are  not 
thoughts,  and  to  which,  as  yet,  I  have  found  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  adapt  language.|  I  use  the 
vord  fancies  at  random,  and  merely  because  I  must 
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use  some  word;  but  the  idea  commonly  attached  to 
the  term  is  not  even  remotely  applicable  to  the  shad- 
ows of  shadows  in  question.  They  seem  to  me  rather 
psychal  than  intellectual.  jThey  arise  in  the  soul 
(alas,  how  rarely!)  cmly  at  its  epochs  of  most  intense 
tranquillity — when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are 
in  perfection — and  at  those  mere  points  of  time 
where  the  confines  of  the  waking  world  blend  with 
those  of  the  world  of  dreams.  I  am  aware  of  these 
"fancies"  only  when  I  am  upon  the  very  brink  of 
sleep,  with  the  consciousness  that  I  am  so.  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  this  condition  exists  but  for  an 
inappreciable  point  of  time — ^yet  it  is  crowded  with 
these  "shadows  of  shadows";  and  for  absolute 
thought  there  is  demanded  time's  endurance.  ^  These 
"fancies"  have  in  them  a  pleasurable  ecstasy,  as 
far  beyond  the  most  pleasurable  of  the  world  of 
wakefulness,  or  of  dreams,  as  the  heaven  of  the 
Northman  theolc^y  is  beyond  its  hell,  f  I  regard 
the  visions,  even  as  they  arise,  with  an  awe  which, 
in  some  measure,  moderates  or  tranquillizes  the  ec- 
stasy— I  so  regard  them,  through  a  conviction  (which 
seems  a  portion  of  the  ecstasy  itself)  thatfthis  ecstasy 
in  itself,  is  of  a  character  supernal  to  the  himian 
nature — ^is  a  glimpse  of  tiie  spirit's  outer  world;'^d 
I  arrive  at  this  conclusion — ^if  this  term  is  at  all 
applicable  to  instantaneous  intuititm  by  a  perception 
that  the  delight  experienced  has,  as  its  element, 
but  the  absoluteness  of  novelty.  I  say  the  absolute- 
ness— ^for  in  these  fancies — ^let  me  now  term  them 
psychal  impressions-f-there  is  really  nothing  even 
approximate  in  character  to  impressions  ordinarily 
received.  It  is  as  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted 
by  five  myriad  others  alien  to  mortality  .'^ 

Now,  so  entire  is  my  faith  in  the  power  of  words, 
that,  at  times,  I  have  believed  it  impossible  to  9m- 
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body  even  the  evanescence  of  fancies  such  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.     In  experiments  with  this 
I'  end  in  view,  I  have  proceeded  so  far  as,  first,  to  con- 
I  trol  (when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  good) 
j  the  existence  of  the  condition : — ^that  is  to  say,  I  can 
'  now  (unless  when  ill)  be  sure  that  the  condition  will 
supervene,  if  I  so  wish  it,  at  the  point  of  time  already 
described: — of    its    supervention,    tmtil    lately,    I 
could  never  be  certain,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.     I  mean  to  say,  merely,  that 
now  I  can  be  sure,  when  all  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, of  the  supervention  of  the  condition,  and  feel 
even  the  capacity  of  inducing  or  compelling  it  -^ — ^the 
favorable  circumstances,  however,  are  not  the  less 
rare — else  had  I  compelled,  already,  the  heaven  into 
the  earth. 
.      I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  prevent 
the  lapse  from  the  point  of  which  I  speak — the  point 
1  of  blending  between  wakefulness  and  sleep — £is  to 
I  prevent  at  will,  I  say,  the  lapse  from  this  border- 
ground  into  the  dominion  of  sleep.     Not  that  I  can 
continue  the  condition — ^not  that  I  can  render  the 
1  point  more  than  a  point — but  that  I  can  startle 
[myself  from  the  point  into  wakefulness;  and  thus 
[transfer  the  point  itself  into  the  realm  of  Memory; 
convey  its  impressions,  or  more  properly  their  rec- 
ollections, to  a  situation  where  (although  still  for 
a  very  brief  period)  I  can  survey  them  with  the  eye 
of  analysis.     For  these  reasons — that  is   to  say, 
because  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  thus 
much — I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  embodying  in 
words  at  least  enough  of  the  fancies  in  questidn  to 
convey,  to  certain  classes  of  intellect,  a  shadowy 
conception  of  their  character.     In  saying  this  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  supposing  that  the  fancies, 
or  psychal  impressions,  to  which  I  allude,  are  Con- 
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fined  to  my  individual  self — are  not,  in  a  word,  com- 
mon to  all  mankind — ^for  on  this  point  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  should  form  an  opinion — but  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  that  even  a  partial  rec- 
ord of  the  impressions  would  startle  the  universal 
intellect  of  mankind,  by  the  supremeness  of  the 
novelty  of  the  material  employed,  and  of  its  conse- 
quent su^estions.  In  a  word — should  I  ever  write 
a  paper  on  this  topic,  the  world  will  I?e  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that,  at  last,  I  have  done  an  original 
thing. 

XVII. 

In  the  way  of  original,  striking,  and  well-sustained 
metaphor,  we  can  call  to  mind  few  finer  things  than 
this — to  be  found  in  James  Puckle's  "Gray  Cap  for  a 
Green  head":  "In  speaking  of  the  dead,  so  fold 
up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  may  be  out- 
wardly shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrai^)ed  up  in 
silence." 

XVIII. 

Talking  of  inscriptions — how  admirable  was  the 
one  circulated  at  Paris,  for  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  done  by  Pigal  and  Bouchardon — "Stattta 
StatiUB  " 

.  XIX. 

"This  is  right,"  says  Epicurus,  "predsely  because 
the  people  are  displeased  with  it." 

'II  y  a  d  parier,"  says  Chamfort — one  of  the 
Kamkars  of  Mirabeau — "que  toute  id4e  ptfblique — 
toute  convention  rente — est  une  sottise  car  elle  a  con- 
venue  au  plus  grand  nombre." 

"Si  proficere  cupis,"  says  the  great  African  bishop, 
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"primo  id  verum    pttta  quod  sana    mens   omnium 
hominum  atlestatur." 

Now, 

Who  shall  decide  where  Doctors  disagree? 

To  me  it  appears  that,  jn  all  ages,  the  most  prepos- 
terous falsities  have  been  received  as  truths  by  at 
least  the  mens  oirmium  hominum.  As  for  the  sana 
mens — how  are  we  ever  to  determine  what  that  is? 

XX. 

This  book*  could  never  have  been  popular  out  of 
Germany.  It  is  too  simple — ^too  direct — ^too  obvious 
— too  bold — ^not  sufficiently  complex — to  be  relished 
by  any  people  who  have  thoroughly  passed  the  first 
(or  impulsive)  epoch  of  literary  civilization.  TTie 
Germans  have  not  yet  passed  this  first  epoch.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages  they  lived  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
writing.  From  so  total  a  darkness,  of  so  late  a  date, 
they  could  not,  as  a  nation,  have  as  yet  fully  emerged 
into  the  second  or  critical  epoch.  Individual  Ger- 
mans have  been  critical  in  the  best  sense — but  the 
masses  are  unleavened.  Literary  Germany  thus 
presents  the  sii^ular  spectacle  of  the  impulsive  spirit 
surroimded  by  the  critical,  and,  of  course,  in  some 
measure  influenced  thereby.  England,  for  example, 
has  advanced  far,  and  France  much  farther,  into  the 
critical  epoch;  and  their  effect  on  the  German  mind 
is  seen  in  the  widely  anomalous  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man literature  at  large.  That  this  latter  will  be 
improved  by  age,  however,  should  never  be  main- 
tained.   As  the,  impulsive  spirit  subsides,  and  the 

•  "Thiodolf,  the  Icelander  and  Aslauga's  Knight,"  No. 
60  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  Foreign  Series  of  "TheXibrary  of 
Choice  Readitw." 
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critical  uprises,  there  will  appear  the  polished  insi- 
pidity of  the  later  England,  or  that  ultimate  throe  of 
taste  which  has  found  its  best  exemplification  in  Sue. 
At  present  the  German  literature  resembles  no  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is  the  result  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which,  before  this  individual  instance 
of  their  fulfilment,  have  never  been  fulfilled.  And 
this  anomalous  state  to  which  I  refer  is  the  source  of 
our  anomalous  criticism  upon  what  that  state  pro- 
duces— is  the  source  of  the  grossly  conflicting  opin- 
ions about  German  letters.  For  my  own  part,  I 
admit  the  German  vigor,  the  German  directness, 
boldness,  imagination,  and  some  other  qualities 
of  impulse,  just  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  and  admire 
these  qualities  in  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epochs  of 
British  and  fVench  letters.  At  the  German  criti- 
cism, however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughii^  all 
the  more  heartily,  all  the  more  seriously  I  hear  it 
praised.  Not  that,  in  detail,  it  affects  me  as  an  ab- 
surdity— but  in  the  adaptation  of  its  details.  It 
abounds  in  brilliant  bubbles  of  suggestion,  but  these 
rise  and  sink  and  jostle  each  other,  until  the  whole 
vortex  of  thought  in  which  they  originate  is  one  in- 
distinguishable chaos  of  froth.  The  German  criti- 
cism is  unsettled,  and  can  only  be  settled  by  time. 
At  present  it  suggests  without  demonstrating,  or  con- 
vincing, or  effecting  any  definite  purpose  under  the 
sun.  We  read  it,  rub  our  foreheads,  and  ask 
"What  then?"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
prefer  even  Voltaire  to  Goethe,  and  hold  Macaulay 
to  possess  more  of  the  true  critical  spirit  than  Augus- 
tus William  and  Frederick  Schl^el  combined. 
"Thiodolf"  is  called  by  Foqu6  his  "most  success- 
ful work."  He  would  not  have  spoken  thus  had  he 
considered  it  his  best.  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind — 
but  its  kind  can  never  be  appreciated  by  Americans. 

,'  ,c;oogic 
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It  will  affect  them  much  as  would  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  from  a  man  of  ice.  Even  the  exquisite  "Un- 
dine" is  too  chilly  for  our  people,  and,  generally, 
for  our  epoch.  We  have  less  imagination  and 
warmer  S3mipathies  than  the  age  which  preceded  us. 
It  would  have  done  Foqu^  more  ready  and  fuller 
justice  than  ours.  Has  any  one  remarked  the 
striking  similarity  in  tone  between  "Undine"  and 
the  "Libussa"  of  Musoeus? 

XXI. 

What  can  be  more  soothing,  at  once  to  a  man's 
Pride  and  to  his  Conscience,  than  the  conviction 
that,  in  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies  for  injus- 
tice done  him,  he  has  simply  to  do  them  justice  in 
return? 

XXII. 

Bielfeld,  the  author  of  "Les  Premiers  Traits  de 
L'Erudilion  Universelle,"  defines  poetry  as  ^'I'art 
d'exprimer  les  pensies  par  h.  fiction."  The  Germans 
have  two  works  in  full  accordance  with  this  definition 
absurd  as  it  is — the  terms  Dichtkurist,  the  art  of 
fiction,  and  Dichten,  to  feign — which  are  generally 
used  for  poetry  and  to  make  verses. 

XXIII. 

Brown,  in  his  "Amusements,"  speaks  of  having 
transfused  the  blood  of  an  ass  into  the  veins  of  an 
astrological  quack — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cme  of  Hague's  prc^enitors  was  the  man. 

XXIV. 

The  chief  portion  of  Professor  Esp/s  theory  haa 
been  anticipated  by  Roger  Bacon. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  generally, 
of  the  Magazine  Literature  of  America,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  extent  or  influence.  The 
Topic — Magazine  Literature — is  therefore  an  im- 
portant one.  In  a  few  years  its  importance  will  be 
found  to  have  increased  in  geometrical  ratio.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  Magazine-ward.  The 
Quarterly  .Reviews  have  never  been  popular.  Not 
only  are  they  too  stilted,  (by  way  of  keeping  up  a  due 
dignity,)  but  they  make  a  point,  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  of  discussing  only -topics  which  are  caviare 
to  the  many,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
only  a  conventional  interest  even  with  the  few. 
Their  issues,  also,  are  at  too  long  intervals,  their  sub- 
jects get  cold  before  being  served  up.  In  a  word, 
their  ponderosity  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rush  of  the  ^e.  We  now  demand  the  light  artillery 
of  the  intellect:  we  need  the  curt,  the  condensed,  the 
pointed,  the  readily  diffused — in  place  of  the  ver- 
bose, the  detailed,  the  voluminous,  the  inaccessible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lightness  of  the  artillery 
should  not  degenerate  into  popgunnery — by  which 
term  we  may  designate  the  character  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press — their  sole  legitimate 
object  being  the  discussion  of  ephemeral  matters  in 
an  ephemeral  manner.  Whatever  talent  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  daily  journals,  and  in 
many  cases  this  talent  is  very  great,  still  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  catching,  currente  calatno,  each  topic 
as  it  flits  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  must  of  course 
materially  narrow  the  limits  of  their  power.  The 
bulk  and  the  period  of  issue  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines^ seem  to  be  precisely  adapted,  if  not  to  all  the 
literary  wants  of  the  day,  at  least  to  the  largest  and 
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most  imperative,  as  well  as  the  most  consequential 
portion  of  them. 

XXVI. 

My  friend ,   can  never  commence  what  he 

fancies  a  poem  (he  is  a  fanciful  man,  after  all) 
without  first  elaborately  "invoking  the  Muses." 
Like  so  many  she-dogs  of  John  of  Nivelles,  however, 
the  more  he  invokes  them,  the  more  they  decline 
obeying  the  invocation. 

XXVII. 

The  nose  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination.  By  this, 
at  any  time,  it  can  be  quietly  led. 

XXVIII. 

There  lies  a  deep  and  sealed  wdl 

Within  yon  leafy  forest  hid, 
Whose  pent  and  lonely  waters  swell 

Its  confines  ckiU  and  drear  amid. 

This  putting  the  adjective  after  the  noun  is,  merdy» 
an  inexcusable  Gallicism;  but  the  putting  the  prepo- 
sition after  the  noun  is  alien  to  all  language,  and  in 
opposition  to  all  its  principles.-  Such  tfiii^s,  in 
general,  serve  only  to  betray  the-versifier's  poverty 
of  resource ;  and,  when  an  inversion  pf  this  kind  eccuis, 
we  say  to  oxurselves,  "Here  the  poet  lacked  the  skill 
to  maJce  out  his  line  without  distorting  the  natural 
or  colloquial  order  of  the  words'.'!  Now  and  then, 
however,  we-  must  refer  the  error  not  to  deficiency 
of  skill,  but  to  something  far  less  defensible — to  an 
idea  that  sudi  things  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry 
— ^that  it  needs  them  to  distinguish  it  from  prose- 
that  we  are  poetical,  in  a  word,  very  much  in  the 
ratio  of  our  unprosaicalness  at  these  pconts.    Bvai 
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while  employing  the  phrase  "poetic  license," — a 
phrase  which  has  to  answer  for  an  infinity  of  sins — 
people  who  think  in  this  way  seem  to  have  an  indis- 
tinct conviction  that  the  license  in  question  involves 
a  necessity  of  being  adopted.  The  true  artist  will  avail 
himself  of  no  "Ucense"  whatever.  The  very  word 
will  disgust  him;  for  it  says — "Since  you  seem 
unable  to  manage  without  tiiese  peccadillo  advan- 
tages, you  must  have  them,  I  suppose ;  and  the  world, 
half-shuttii^  its  eyes,  will  do  its  best  not  to  see 
the  awkwardness  which  they  stamp  upoa  your 
poem." 

Few  tilings  have  greater  tendency  than  inversion,  ' 
to  render  verse  feeble  and  ineffective.  In  most 
cases  where  a  line  is  spoken  of  as  "forcible,"  the 
force  may  be  referred  to  directness  of  e^qires^cn. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  pass^es  which  b&ve  become 
household  through  frequent  quotation,  owe  their 
popularity  either  to  this  directness,  or,  in  general, 
to  the  scorn  of  "poetic  license."  In  short,  as  re- 
gards verbal  construction,  the  more  prosaic  a  poetical 
style  is,  the  better.  Through  this  species  of  pro- 
saicism,  Cowp&c,  with  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  po- 
etical elements,  came  very  near  making  his  age  fancy 
him  the  equal  of  Pope;  and  to  the  same  cause  are  at- 
tributable three-fourths  of  that  unusual  point  and 
force  for  which  Moore  is  distinguished.  It  is  the 
prosaicism  of  these  two  writers  to  which  is  owing 
their  especial  quotability. 

XXIX 

The  Reverend  Arfliur  Coxe's  "  Saiil,  a  Mystery,"  having 
been  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  by  Poe,  of  "The 
Broadway  Journal,"  and  Green  of  "The  Empormm,"  a 
writer  in  the  "Hartford  Columbian"  retorta  as  follows: 
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An  entertaining  history, 

Entitled  "  Saul,  a  Mystery," 
Has  recently  been,  published  by  the  Reverend  Arthur  Coxe, 

The  poem  is  dramatic. 

And  the  wit  of  it  is  attic. 
And  its  teachings  are  emphatic  of  the  doctrines  orthodox. 

But  Mr,  Poe,  the  poet, 
Declares  he  cannot  go  it — 

That  the  book  is  very  stupid,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
And  Green,  of  the  Empori- 
um, tells  a  kindred  story, 

And  swears  like  any  tory  that  it  isn't  worth  a  groat. 

But  maugre  all  the  croaking 

Of  the  Raven  and  the  joking 
Of  the  verdant  little  fellow  of  the  used  to  be  review, 

The  People,  in  derision 

Of  their  impudent  decision, 
Have  declared,  without  division,  that  the  Mystery  will  do. 


The  truth,  of  course,  rather  injures  an  ep^ram  than 
otherwise;  and  nobody  will  tlunk  the  worse  of  the 
one  above,  when  I  say  that,  at  the  date  of  its  first 
appearance,  I  had  expressed  tw  opinion  whatever  of 
the  poem  to  which  it  refers.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,"  &c.  Whenever  a  book  is  abused,  people 
take  it  for  granted  that  is  it  /  who  have  been  abusing 
it. 

Latterly  I  have  read ' '  Saul,"  and  t^ree  with  the  epi- 
grammatist, that  it  "will  do" — whoever  attempts 
to  wade  through  it.  It  will  do,  also,  for  trunk- 
paper.  The  author  is  right  in  callit^  it "  A  Mystery' ' 
— for  a  most  imfathomable  mystery  it  is.  When  I 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  I  found  it  more  mysterious  than 
ever — and  it  was  really  a  mystery  how  I  ever  did  gf  t 
to  the  end — which  I  half  fancied  that  somebody  had 
cut  off,  in  a  fit  of  ill-will  to  the  critics.  I  have  heard:^ 
not  a  syllable  about  the  "Mystery,"  of  late,  days.. 
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"The  People"  seem  to  have  foigotten  it;  and  Mr. 
Coxe's  friends  should  advertise  it  under  the  head  of 
"Mysterious  Disappearance" — that  is  to  say,  the 
disappearance  of  a  Mystery. 

XXX. 

TTie  vox  populi,  so  much  talked  about  to  so  little 
purpose,  is,  possibly,  that  very  vox  et  preterea  nihil 
which  the  countrymen,   in  Catullus,   mistook  for 


XXXI. 

The  pure  Imagination  chooses,  from  either  Beauty 
or  Deformity,  only  the  most  combinable  thir^  hith- 
erto uncombined;  the  compound,  as  a  general  rule, 
partaking,  in  character,  of  beauty,  or  sublimity, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  beauty  or  sublimity  of 
the  things  combined — which  are  themselves  still  to 
be  considered  as  atomic — ^that  is  to  say,  as  previous 
combinations.  But,  as  of.cn  analogously  happens 
in  physical  chemistry,  so  not  unfrequently  does  it 
occur  in  this  chemistry  of  the  intellect,  that  the 
admixture  of  two  elements  results  in  a  something 
that  has  nothing  of  the  qualities  of  one  of  them,  or 
even  nothii^  of  the  qualities  of  eitiier.  .  .  .  Thus, 
the  range  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  Its  materials 
extend  throughout  the  universe.  Even  out  of  de- 
formities it  fabricates  that  BeaiUy  which  is  at  once 
its  sole  object  and  its  inevitable  test.  But,  in 
general,  the  richness  or  force  of  the  matters  com- 
bined; the  facility  of  disco  verity  combinable  novel- 
ties worth  combining;  and,  especially,  the  absolute 
"chemical  combination"  of  the  completed  mass — 
are  i;he  particulars  to  be  regarded  in  our  estimate 
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of  Imagination.  It  is  this  thorough  harmony  of  an 
im^inative  work  which  so  often  causes  it  to  be  un- 
dervalued by  the  thoughtless,  through  the  character 
of  obvioustiess  which  is  superinduced.  We  are  apt 
to  find  ourselves  askpg  why  it  is  that  these  com- 
binaticms  have  never  been  imagined  before. 

XXXII. 

In  examining  tri\-ial  details,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look essential  generalities.     Thus  M ,  in  makii^ 

a  to-do  about  the  "typographical  mistakes"  in 
his  book,  has  permitted  the  printer  to  escape  a 
scolding  which  he  did  richly  deserve — a  scoldir^  for 
a  "typographical  mistake"  of  really  vital  impor- 
tance— the  mistake  of  having  printed  the  book  at  alL 

XXXIIL 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  French  orator,  Duptn, 
that  "he  spolra,  as  nobody  else,  the  language  of 
everybody";  and  thus  his  manner  seems  to  be 
exactly  conversed  in  that  of  the  Progpondian 
Euphuists,  who,  on  account  of  the  familiar  tone  in 
which  they  lisp  their  otitri  phrases,  may  be  said  to 
speak,  as  everybody,  the  language  of  nobody — 
tiiat  is  to  say,  a  lai^fuage  emphatically  their  own. 

XXXIV. 

He  (Bulwer)  is  the  most  accomplished  writer  of  the  most 
accomplished  era  of  English  Letters;  practising  all  styles 
and  classes  of  composition,  and  eminent  in  all— novelist, 
dramatist,  poet,  historian,  moral  philosopher,  essayist, 
critic,  political  pamphleteer; — in  each  superior  to  all  others, 
and  only  rivalled  in  each  by  lumself. — Ward — author  of 
"  Tremaine."  . 
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The  "only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself,"  here, 
puts  me  in  mind  of 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

But  surely  Mr.  Ward  (who,  although  he  did 
write  "De  Vere,"  is  by  no  means  a  fool)  could  never 
have  put  to  paper,  in  his  sober  senses,  anything  so 
absurd  as  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  without 
stopping  at  every  third  word  to  hold  his  sides,  or 
thrust  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  his  mouth. 
If  the  serious  intention  be  insisted  upon,  however, 
I  have  to  remark  that  the  opinion  is  the  mere  opinion 
of  a  writer  remarkable  for  no  other  good  trait  than 
his  facility  at  putting  his  readers  to  sleep  according 
to  rules  Addisonian,  and  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  labor  and  time.  But  as  the  mere  opinion  of 
even  a  Jeffrey  or  a  Macaulay,  I  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  meet  it  with  another. 

As  a  novelist,  then,  Bulwer  is  far  more  than 
respectable;  although  generally  inferior  to  Scott, 
Godwin,  D'lsraeli,  Miss  Bumey,  Sue,  Dumas, 
Dickens,  the  author  of  "Ellen  Warehara,"  and  the 
author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  several  others.  From 
the  list  of  foreign  novels  I  could  select  a  hundred 
which  he  could  neither  have  written  nor  conceived. 
As  a  dramatist,  he  deserves  more  credit,  although 
he  receives  less.  His  "Richelieu,"  "Money,"  and 
"Lady  of  Lyons,"  have  dime  much  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  public  eyes  to  the  true  value  of  what 
is  superciliously  termed  "stage  effect"  in  the  hands 
of  one  able  to  manage  it.  But  if  commendable  at 
this  point,  his  dramas  fail  egregiously  in  points 
more  important;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  can 
be  said  to  have  written  a  good  play,  only  when  we 
think  of  him  in  connexion  with  the  still  more  con- 
temptible "old-dramatist"  imitators  who  ar^  ,^ 
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contemporaries  and  friends.  As  historian,  he  la 
sufficiently  dignified,  sufficiently  ornate,  and  more 
than  sufficiently  self-sufficient.  His  "  Athens  "  would 
have  received  an  Etonian  prize,  and  has  all  the  happy 
air  of  an  Etonian  prize-essay  re-vamped.  His 
political  pamphlets  are  very  good  as  political  pam- 
phlets and  very  disreputable  as  anything  else.  His 
essays  leave  no  doubt  upon  any  body's  mind  that, 
with  the  writer,  they  have  been  essays  indeed.  His 
criticism  is  really  beneath  contempt.  His  moral 
philosophy  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  the  moral 
philosophies  that  ever  have  been  imagined  upon 
earth. 

"The  men  of  sense,"  says  Helvetius,  "those  idols 
of  the  unthinking,  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  men 
of  passions.  It  is  the  strong  passions  which, 
rescuing  us  from  sloth,  can  alone  impart  to  us  that 
continuous  and  earnest  attention  necessary  to  great 
intellectual  efforts," 

When    the    Swiss    philosopher    here    speaks    of 
"inferiority,"   he   refers   to  inferiority  in  worldly 
success: — by  "men  of  sense"  he  intends  indolent 
men  of  genius.     And  Bulwer  is,  emphatically,  one 
of  the   "men   of  passions"    contemplated  in    the 
apothegm.     His  passions,  with  opportunities,  have  , 
made  him  what  he  is.     Urged  by  a  rabid  ambition 
to  do  much,  in  doing  nothing  he  would  merely  have 
proved  himself  an  idiot.     Something  he  has  done. 
In  aiming  at  Crichton,  he  has  hit  the  target  an  inch 
or  two  above  Harrison  Ainsworth.     Not  to  such 
intellects  belong  the  honors  of  imiversality.     His  , 
works  bear  about   them  the  immistakable  indica- 
tions of  mere  talent — ^talent,  I  grant,  of  an  unusual 
order,  and  nurtured  to  its  extreme  of  development  , 
with  a  very  tender  and  elaborate  care.     Neverthe-  j 
less,  it  is  talent  still.  ■  Genius  it  is  not.  ,„|o|i- 
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And  the  proof  is,  that  while  we  often  fancy  our- 
selves about  to  be  enkindled  beneath  its  influence, 
fairly  enkindled  we  never  are.  That  Bulwer  is  no 
poet,  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been 
already  said: — for  to  speak  of  a  poet  without  genius, 
is  merely  to  put  forth  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 


XXXV. 

In  the  tale  proper — where  there  is  no  space  for 
development  of  character  or  for  great  profusion  and 
variety  of  incident — ^mere  construction  is,  of  course, 
far  more  imperatively  demanded  than  in  the  novel. 
Defective  plot,  in  this  latter,  may  escape  observa- 
tion, but  in  the  tale,  never.  Most  of  our  tale- 
writers,  however,  neglect  the  distinction.  They 
seem  to  begin  their  stories  without  knowing  how 
they  are  to  end;  and  their  ends,  generally, — ^like 
so  many  governments  of  Trinculo — appear  to  have 
forgotten  their  beginnings. 


XXXVI. 

Quaininess,  within  reasonable  limits,  is  not  only 
not  to  be  regarded  as  affectation,  but  has  its  proper 
uses,  in  aiding  a  fantastic  effect.  Miss  Barrett  will 
afford  me  two  examples.  In  some  lines  to  a  Dog, 
she  says: 

Leap!  thy  broad  tail  waves  a  light. 
Leap,  thy  slender  feet  are  bright. 

Canopied  in  fringes. 
Leap!  those  tasselled  ears  of  thine 
Flicker  strangely  fair  and  fine 

Down  their  golden  inches.  ,  -         .  ; 
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And  again — in  the  "Song  of  a  Tree-Spirit." 

The  Divine  impulsion  cleaves 

In  dim  movements  to  the  leaves 

Dropt  and  lifted — dropt  and  lifted — 

In  Wie  stm-light  greenly  sifted — 

In  the  sun-light  and  the  moan-Hsht 

Greenly  sifted  through  the  trees. 

Ever  wave  the  Eden  trees 

In  Ike  night-Ugkt  and  the  moon-lighi. 

With  a  niffling  of  green  branches 

Shaded  off  to  resonances 

Never  stirred  by  rain  or  breeze. 

The  thoughts  here   belong  to   a  high  order  o£  . 
poetry,    but   could   not   have    been   wroi^ht    into 
effective  expression,  without  the  aid  of  those  repeti- 
tions— those   unusual    phrases — those   quainlnesses, 
in  a  word,  which  it  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to 
censure,    indiscriminately,    under  the   one   general 
head  of  "affectation."    No  poet  will  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  two  extracts  I  have  here  given; 
but  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  find  it  hard  to  i 
reconcile    the    psychal    impossibility   of   refrainii^ 
from    admiration,    with    the    too-hastily    attained  I 
mental  conviction  that,  critically,  there  is  nothing 
to  admire.  ' 

XXXVII. 

Mozart  declared,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  "began 
to  see  what  may  be  done  in  music";  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  De  Meyer  and  the  rest  of  the  spasmodists 
will,  eventually,  begin  to  understand  what  may 
not  be  done  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

XXXVTIL  I 

For  my  part  I  agree  with  Joshua  Barnes:  nobody 
but  Solomon  could  have  written  the  Iliad.  The 
catal(^;ue  of  ships  was  the  work  of  Robins. 

:..,-.     .,C00glC 
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XXXIX. 

In  Cotton's  "American  Review"  for  October, 
1845,  a  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  scholarship, 
has  a  forcible  paper  on  "The  Scotch  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Criticism."  But  although  the  paper 
is  "forcible,"  it  presents  the  most  singular  admixture 
of  error  and  taiith — the  one  dovetailed  into  the 
other,  after  a  fashion  which  is  novel  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Were  I  to  designate  in  a  few  words  what 
the  whole  article  demonstrated,  I  should  say  "the 
foUy  of  not  beginning  at  the  beginning — of  neglecting 
the  giant  Moulineau's  advice  to  his  friend  Ram." 
Here  is  a  passage  from  the  essay  in  question: 

The  Doctors  tC&mpbell  atid  Johnson]  both  charge  Pope 
with  error  and  inconsistency: — error  in  supposing  that  »» 
English,  of  metrical  lines  unequal  in  the  number  of  syllables 
and  pronounced  in  equal  times,  the  longer  suggests  celerity 
(this  being  the  principle  of  the  Alexandrine:) — inconsist- 
ency, in  that  Pope  himself  uses  the  same  contrivance  to 
convey  the  contrary  idea  of  slowness.  But  why  in  English  ? 
It  is  not  and  cannot  be  disputed  that,  in  the  hexameter 
verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins — which  is  the  model  in  this 
matter — ^what  is  distinguished  as  the  "dactylic  line"  was 
uniformly  applied  to  express  velocity.  How  was  it  to  do 
sof  Simply  from  the  fact  of  being  pronounced  in  an  equal 
time  with,  while  containing  a  greater  number  of  syllables 
or  "bars"  than  the  ordinary  or  average  measure;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spondaic  Une,  composed  of  the  minimum 
number,  was,  upon  the  same  principle,  used  to  indicate 
slowness.  So,  too,  of  the  Alexandrine  in  English  veri- 
fication. No,  says  Campbell,  there  is  a  difference:  the 
Alexandrine  is  not  in  fact,  like  the  dactylic  line,  pronounced 
in  the  common  time.  But  does  this  alter  the  principle? 
What  is  the  rationale  of  Metre,  whether  the  classical  hex- 
ameter or  the  English  heroic?'"- 

I  have  written  an  essay  on  the  "Rationale  of 
Verse,"  in  which  the  whole  topic  is  surveyed  abinitio, 

VOL.VlI-fi  I      -     .C^ougk- 
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and  with  reference  to  general  and  immutable 
principles.  To  this  essay  I  refer  Mr.  Bristed.  In 
the  meantime,  without  troubling  myself  to  astiertilin 
whether  Doctors  Johnson  and  Campbell  are  wroi^, 
or  whether  Pope  is  wrong,  or  whether  the  reviewer 
is  right  or  wrong,  at  this  point  or  at  that,  let  me 
succinctly  state  what  is  the  truth  on  the  tojacs  at 
issue.  And  first;  the  same  principles,  in  aU  cases, 
govern  all  verse.  What  is  true  in  English  is  true 
in  Greek.  Secondly;  in  a  series  of  lines,  if  one  line 
contains  more  syllables  than  the  law  of  the  verse 
demands,  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  line  is  pronounced 
in  the  same  time,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  rest  of  the 
lines,  then  this  line  suggests  celerity — on  accoxmt 
of  the  increased  rapidity  of  enunciation  required. 
Thus  in  the  C5reek  hexameter  the  dactylic  Unes — 
those  most  abotmding  in  dactyls — serve  best  to 
convey  the  idea  of  rapid  motion.  ITie  spondaic 
lines  convey  that  of  slowness.  Thirdly;  it  is  a  gross 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  dactylic  line  is 
"the  model  in  this  niatter" — the  matter  of  the 
English  Alexandrine.  The  Greek  dactyUc  line  is 
of  the  same  number  of  feet — bars — beats — ^pulsa- 
tions— as  the  ordinary  dactylic-spondaic  lines  amor^ 
which  it  occurs.  But  the  Alexandrine  is  loiter  by 
one  foot — by  one  pulsation — than  the  pentameters 
among  which  it  arises.  For  its  pronunciation  it 
demands  more  time,  and  therefore,  ceteris  paribus, 
it  would  well  serve  to  convey  the  impression  of  length, 
or  duration,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of  slowness.  I 
say  ceteris  paribus.  But,  by  varjoi^  conditions, 
we  can  effect  a  total  change  in  the  impressicai 
conveyed.  When  the  idea  of  slowness  is  conveyed 
by  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  nof  conveyed  by  any  slower 
enunciation  of  syllables — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
directly  conveyed — but  indirectly,  through  the  idea 
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of  length  in  the  whole  line.  Now,  if  we  wish  to 
convey,  by  means  of  an  Alexandrine,  the  impression 
of  velocity,  we  readily  do  so  by  giving  rapidity  to 
our  enunciation  of  the  syllables  composing  the 
several  feet.  To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  have 
more  syllables,  or  we  shall  get  through  the  whole 
line  too  quickly  for  the  intended  time.  To  get 
more  syllables,  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  use,  in  place 
of  iambuses,  what  our  prosodies  call  anapsests.* 
Thus  in  the  line. 

Flies  o'er  the  imbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main, 

the  syllables  "the  unbend"  form  an  anapaest  and, 
demanding  unusual  rapidity  of  enunciation,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  them  in  the  ordinary  time 
of  an  iambus,  serve  to  suggest  celerity.  By  the 
elision  of  ^  in  the,  as  is  customary,  the  whole  of  the 
intended  effect  is  lost;  for  tk'unbend  is  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  iambus.  In  a  word,  whenever  an  , 
Alexandrine  expresses  celerity,  we  shall  find  it  to  ; 
contain  one  or  more  anapaests — the  more  anapaests, 
the  more  decided  the  impression.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  Alexandrine  consistii^  merely  of  the  usual 
iambuses,  is  to  convey  slowness— although  it  conveys 
this  idea  feebly,  on  account  of  conveying  it  indirectly. 
It  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  Uiat  the  common 
pentameter,  interspersed  with  anapssts,  would  bet- 
ter convey  celerity  than  the  Alexandrine  interspersed 
with  them  in  a  similar  degree; — and  it  unquestion- 
ably does. 


distinctly  shown  in  the  essay  referred  to — viz.:  that  the  add!-  , 
tional  syllable  introduced,  does  not  make  the  foot  an  anapssst, 
or  the  equivalent  of  an  anapfest,  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  would 
spoil  the  line.  On  this  topic,  and  on  all  topics  connected  with 
verse,  there  is  not  a  prosody  in  existence  which  is  not  a  mers 
jumble  of  the  grossest  error.  .  -  ,  .  ,1  -, 
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XL.  I 

This  "species  of  nothingness"  is  quite  as  reason- 
able, at  all  events,  as  any  "kind  of  something- 
ness."    See  Cowley's  "Creation,"  where,  i 

An  unstudied  kind  of  something  first  appeared. 
XLI. 

If  any  ambitious  man  have  a  fancy  to  revolution-    , 
ize,  at  one  effort,  the  universal  world  of  homan 
thoi^t,  human  opinion,  and  human  sentiment,    I 
the  opportunity  is  his  own — ^the  road  to  immortal    • 
renown  lies  straight,  open,  and  unencumbered  before 
him.    All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  and  pubUsh    I 
a  very  Httle  book.    Its  title  should  be  simple — a 
few  plain  words — "My  Heart  Laid  Bare."    But—   ' 
this  little  book  must  be  true  to  its  title. 

Now,  is  it  not  very  sJi^ular  that,  with  the  rabid 
thirst  for  notoriety  which  distinguishes  so  many 
erf  mankind — so  many,  too,  who  care  not  a  fig  what   : 
is  thought  of  them  after  death,  there  should  not  be 
found  one  man  having  sufficient  hardihood  to  write 
this  little  book?    To  write,  I  say.     There  are  ten 
thousand  men  who,  if  the  book  were  once  written, 
would  laugh  at  the  notion  of  being  disturbed  by  its  ^ 
publication  durii^  their  life,  and  who  could  not  | 
even  conceive  why  they  should  object  to  its  beii^ 
published  after  their  death.     But  to  write  it — there 
is  the  rub.    No  man  dare  write  it.    No  man  ever 
will  dare  write  it.     No  man  could  write  it,  even  it 
he  dared.    The  paper  would  shrivel  and  blaze  at 
every  touch  of  the  fiery  pen. 

XLII. 
All  that  the  man  of  genius  demands  for  his  exalta- 
tion is  moral  matter  in  motion.     It  makes  no  dif- 
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ference  whither  tends  the  motion — whether  for  him 
or  against  him — and  it  is  absolutely  of  no  consequence 
"what  is  the  matter." 

XLIII. 

To  converse  well,  we  need  the  cool  tact  of  talent — 
to  talk  well,  the  glowing  abandon  of  genius.  Men 
of  very  high  genius,  however,  talk  at  cme  time  very 
well,  at  another  very  ill : — ^well,  when  they  have  full 
time,  full  scope,  and  asympathetic  listener : — ill,  when 
they  fear  interruption  and  are  annoyed  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  exhausting  the  topic  during  that  particxdar 
talk.  The  partial  genius  is  flashy — scrappy.  The  true 
genius  shudders  at  incompleteness — ^imperfection — 
and  usually  prefers  silence  to  saying  the  something 
which  is  not  everything  that  should  be  said.  He 
is  so  filled  with  his  theme  that  he  is  dumb,  first 
from  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  where  there  seems 
eternally  beginning  behind  beginning,  and  secondly 
from  preceivii^  his  true  end  at  so  infinite  a  distance. 
Sometimes,  dashii^  into  a  subject,  he  bltmders, 
hesitates,  stops  short,  sticks  fast,  and  because  he 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  and  multipUcity 
of  his  thoughts,  his  hearers  sneer  at  his  inability 
to  think.  Such  a  man  finds  his  proper  element  in 
those  "great  occasions"  which  confound  and  pros- 
trate the  general  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  by  his  conversation,  the  influence 
of  the  conversationist  upon  mankind  in  general, 
is  more  decided  than  that  of  the  talker  by  his  talk : — 
the  latter  invariably  talks  to  best  purpose  with  his 
pen.  And  good  conversationists  are  more  tare 
than  respectable  tallrers.  I  know  many  of  the 
latter;  and  of  the  former  only  five  or  six; — among 
whom  I  can  call  to  mind,  just  now,  Mr.  Willis,  V" 
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J.  T.  S.  SulKvan,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  M.  R.,  of 

Petfersburg,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  S d,  formerly  of  New 

York.  Most  people,  in  conversing,  force  us  to  curse 
our  stars  that  our  lot  was  not  cast  among  the  African 
nation  mentioned  by  Eudpxus — the  savages  who 
having  no  mouths,  never  opened  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  yet,  if  denied  mouth,  some  persons 
whom  I  have  in  my  eye  would  contrive  to  chatter 
on  still — as  they  do  now — through  the  nose. 

XLIV. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but,  unless,  now 
and  then,  in  a  case  of  portrait-painting,  very  few 
of  our  artists  can  justly  be  held  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  by  Apelles  to  Portogenes — that  of  "being 
too  natural." 

XLV. 

It  was  a  pile  of  the  oyster,  which  yielded  the  precious 

pearls  of  the  South,  and  the  artist  had  judiciously  painted 
some  with  their  lips  parted,  and  showing  within  the  large 
precious  fruit  in  the  attainment  of  which  Spanish  cupidity 
had  already  proved  itself  capable  of  every  peril,  as  well  as 
every  crime.  At  once  true  and  poetical,  no  comment  could 
have  been  more  severe,  &c. — Mr,  Simms'  Damsel  c^  Darien. 

Body  of  Bacchus! — only  think  of  poetical  beauty 
in  the  countenance  of  a  gaping  oyster! 

And  how  natural,  in  an  age  so  fanciful,  to  believe  that  the 
stars  and  starry  groups  beheld  in  the  new  worid  for  the  first 
time  by  the  native  of  the  old  were  especially  assigned  for  its 
government  and  protection. 

Now,  if  by  the  old  world  be  meant  the  east,  and 
by  the  new  world  the  west,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  are  the  stars  seen  in  the  one  which  cannot  be 
equally  seen  in  the  other.     Mr.  Simms  has  abundant 
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faults — or  had;— among  which  inaccurate  English, 
a  proneness  to  revolting  images,  and  pet  phrases, 
are  the  most  noticeable.  Nevertheless,  leaving 
out  of  thequestion  Brockden,  Brown,  and  Hawthorne, 
(who  are  each  a  genius,)  he  is  immeasurably  the  best 
writer  of  fiction  in  America.  He  has  more  vigor, 
more  imagination,  more  movement,  and  more 
general  capacity  than  all  our  novelists  (save  Cooper) 
combined. 

XLVI. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Just  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. — Coleridgb. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  did  not  know  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun? 

XLVII. 

Here  is  an  edition,*  which,  so  far  as  microscopical 
excellence  and  absolute  accuracy  of  typography  are 
concerned,  might  well  be  prefaced  witii  the  phrase 
of  the  Koran — "There  is  no  error  in  this  book." 
We  cannot  call  a  single  inverted  o  an  error — can 
we?  But  I  am  really  as  glad  of  having  found  that 
inverted  o,  as  ever  was  a  Columbus  or  an  Archimedes. 
What,  after  all,  are  continents  discovered,  or  silver- 
smiths exposed?  Give  us  a  good  o  turned  upside- 
down,  and  a  whole  herd  of  bibhomanic  Arguses 
overlooking  it  for  years. 

XLVIII. 

That  sweet  smile  and  serene — that  smile  never  seen  but 
upon  the  face  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. — Earnest  Maltra- 
vers. 

•CaiOiSens — Oenoa — 1798-  .-        ^, 
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Bulwer  is  not  the  man  to  look  a  stem  fact  in  the 
face.  He  wotild  rather  sentimentalize  upon  a 
vulgar  althotigh  picturesque  error.  Who  ever  really 
saw  anything  but  horror  in  the  smile  of  the  dead? 
We  so  earnestly  desire  to  fancy  it  "sweet" — that 
is  the  source  of  the  mistake;  if,  indeed,  there  ever 
was  a  mistake  in  the  questicHi. 

XLIX. 

The  misapplication  of  quotations  is  clever,  and 
has  a  capital  effect,  when  well  done;  but  Lord 
Brougham  has  not  exactly  that  kind  of  capacity 
which  the  thii^  requires.  One  of  the  best  hits  in 
this  way  is  made  by  Tieck,  and  I  have  lately  seen 
it  appropriated,  with  interesting  complacency,  in 
an  English  magazine.  The  author  of  the  "Journey 
into  the  Blue  Distance,"  is  giving  an  account  of 
some  young  ladies,  not  very  beautiful,  whom  he 
caught  in  mediis  rebus,  at  their  toilet.  "They  were 
curling  their  monstrous  heads,"  says  he,  "of  Shak- 
speare  says  of  the  waves  in  a  storm." 


Here  are  both  Dickens  and  Bulwer  perpetually 
using  the  adverb  "directly"  in  the  sense  of  "as  soon 
as."  ' '  Directly  he  came  I  did  so  and  so." — "Directly 
I  knew  it  I  said  this  and  that."  But  observe!^ 
"Grammar  is  hardly  taught,"  [in  the  United  States,] 
"being  thought  an  imnecessary  basis  for  other  learn- 
ing." I  quote  '^  America  and  her  Resources,"  by  the 
British  Counsellor  at  Law,  John  Bristed. 

LI. 

At  Ermaionville,  too,  there  is  a  stiiking  instance 
of  the  Gallic  rhythm  with  which  ,a  Frenchman 
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regards  the  English  verse.  There  Geranlin  has  the 
following  inscaiption  to  the  memory  of  Shenstone: 

This  plain  stone 

To  William  Shenstone. 
In  his.  writings  he  displayed 

A  mind  natural; 
At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  rural. 

There  are  few  Parisians,  speaking  English,  v/bo 
would  find  anything  particularly  the  matter  with 
this  epitaph. 

LII. 

Upon  her  was  lavished  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  most  correct  taste,  and  of  the  deepest  sensi- 
bility. Human  triumph,  in  all  that  is  most  exciting 
and  deUcious,  never  went  beyond  that  which  she 
experienced — or  never  but  in  the  case  of  Taglioni. 
For  what  are  the  extorted  adulations  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  conqueror? — ^what  even  are  the 
extensive  honors  of  the  popular  author — ^his  far- 
reaching  fame — ^his  high  influence — or  the  most 
devout  public  appreciation  of  his  works — ^to  that 
rapturous  approbation  of  the  personal  woman — ■ 
that  spontaneous,  instant,  present,  and  palpable 
applause — those  irrepressible  acclamations — those 
eloquent  sighs  and  tears  which  the  idolized  MaJibran 
at  once  heard,  and  saw,  and  deeply  felt  that  she 
deserved?  Her  brief  career  was  one  gorgeous 
dream — ^for  even  the  many  sad  intervals  of  her 
grief  were  but  dust  in  the  balance  of  her  glory.  In 
this  book*  I  read  much  about  the  causes  which 
curtailed  her  existence;  and  there  seems  to  hang 

♦"Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Madame  Malibran,"  by  the 
Countess  of  Merlin.  ,  -  , 
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around  them,  as  here  given,  an  indistinctness  whidi 
the  fair  memorialist  tries  in  vain  to  illmnine.  She 
seems  never  to  approach  the  full  truth.  She  seems 
never  to  reflect  that  the  speedy  decease  was  but  a 
condition  of  the  rapturous  life.  No  thinking  person, 
hearing  Malibran  sing,  could  have  doubted  that 
she  would  die  in  the  spring  of  her  days.  She 
crowded  ages  into  hours.  She  left  the  world  at 
twenty-five,  having  existed  her  thousands  of  years. 

LIIL 

"Accursed  be  the  heart  that  does  not  wildly  throb,  and 
palsied  be  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  over  the  woes  of  the 
wanderer  of  Switzerland." — Monthly  Register,  1807, 

This  is  "dealing  damnation  round  the  land"  to 
some  purpose ; — upon  the  reader,  and  not  upon  the 
author,  as  usual.  For  my  part  T  shall  be  one  of  the 
damned;  for  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  see  even 
a  shadow  of  merit  in  anything  ever  written  by 
either  of  the  Montgomeries. 

LIV. 

Strange — that  I  should  here*  find  the  only  non- 
execrable  barbarian  attempts  at  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  I 


LV. 

In  my  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "Outis,"  and 
defending  Mr.  Longfellow  from  certain  charges 
supposed  to  have  been  made  against  him  by  myself, 
I  took  occasion  to  assert  that  "of  the  class  of  wilful 

•  Forelaesninger  over  det  Danske  Sptog,  eller  resonneret 
Dansk  Grararaatik,  ved  Jacob  Buden.  ,  -        ^, 
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plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  anthors  of  established 
reputation  who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or 
forgotten  books."  I  came  to  this  conclusion  i 
priori;  but  experience  has  confirmed  me  in  it.  Here 
is  a  plagiarism  from  Charming;  and  as  it  is  per- 
petrated by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  monthly' 
magazine,  the  theft  seems  at  war  with  my  assertion 
— until  it  is  seen  that  the  magazine  in  question  is 
Campbell's  "New  Monthly"  for  August,  1828. 
Channing,  at  that  time,  was  comparatively  unknown; 
and,  besides,  the  plagiarism  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,,  where  there  was  little  probability  of 
detection.     Channing,  in  his  essay  on  Buonaparte, 


We  would  observe  that  military  talent,  even  of  the  highest 
orders  is  far  from  holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual 
endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genius,  for 
it  is  not  conversant  with  the  highest  and  richest  objects 

of  thought Still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to 

apply  physical  force — to  remove  physical  obstructions — 
to  avail  hiraseif  of  physical  aids  and  advantages — to  act  on 
matter — to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains,  and 
human  muscles;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of 
mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order: 
— and  accordingly  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
men,  eminent  in  this  department,  who  are  almost  wholly 
wanting  in  the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul — in  imagination 
and  taste — in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius — ■ 
in  lat^  views  of  human  nature — in  the  moral  sciences — in 
the  application  of  analysis  and  generalization  to  the  human 
mind  and  to  society,  and  in  original  conceptions  on  the 
great  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most  ^orious  under- 
standings. 

The  thief  in  "The  New  Monthly,"  says: 

Military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  is  very  far  from 
holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments. 
It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  tiever  made 
conversant  with  the  more  delicate  ami  abstruse  of  metital 
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operatioHS.  It  is  used  to  apply  physical  force;  to  remove 
phyucal  force;  to  remove  physical  obstructions;  to  avail 
itself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages;  and  all  these  are  not 
the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelligence 
of  the  highest  atid  rarest  order.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  men  eminent  in  the  science  and  practice  of  war, 
wholly  wanting  in  the  nobler  energies  of  the  soul ;  in  imagina- 
tion, in  taste,  in  enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  in  the 
moral  sciences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion to  the  human  mind  and  to  society;  or  in  original  con- 
ceptions on  the  great  subjects  which  have  occupied  and 
al^orbed  the  most  glorious  of  human  understandings. 

The  article  in  "The  New  Monthly"  is  on  '"ITie 
State  of  Parties."    The  italics  are  mine. 

Apparent  plagiarisms  frequently  arise  from  an 
author's  self-repetition.  He  finds  that  something 
he  has  already  published  has  fallen  dead — been 
overlooked— or  tiiat  it  is  peculiarly  itpropos  to 
another  subject  now  under  discussion.  He  there- 
fore introduces  the  j)assage ;  often  without  allusion 
to  his  having  printed  it  before ;  and  sometimes  he 
introduces  it  into  an  anonymous  article.  An 
anonymous  writer  is  thus,  now  and  then,  unjustly 
accused  of  plagiarism — ^when  the  sin  is  merely  that 
of  self-repetition.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  plagiarism  of  the  silliest 
as  well  as  meanest  species.  Trusting  to  the  obscurity 
of  his  original,  the  plagiarist  has  fallen  upon  the 
idea  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — of  dis- 
pensing with  all  disguise  but  that  of  decoration. 
Channing  says  "order" — ^the  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  say:;  "grade."  The  former  says  that  this 
order  is  "far  from  holding,"  etc. — the  latter  says 
it  is  "very  far  from  holding."  The  one  says  that 
military  talent  is  "not  conversant,"  and  so  on^ 
the  other  says  "it  is  never  made  conversant."  The 
one  speaks  of  "the  highest  and  richest  objects" — 
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the  other  of  "the  more  delicate  and  abstruse." 
Channing  speaks  of  ' '  thot^ght " — the  thief  of  ' '  mental 
operations."  Channing  mentions  "intelHgence  of 
the  highest  order" — ^the  thief  will  have  it  of  "the 
highest  and  rarest."  Channing  observes  that  mili- 
tary talent  is  often  "almost  wholly  wanting,"  etc. — 
the  thief  maintains  it  to  be  "wholly  wanting," 
Channir^  alludes  to  "large  views  of  human  nature" 
— the  thief  can  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
"enlarged"  ones.  Finally,  the  American  having 
been  satisfied  with  a  reference  to  "subjects  which 
have  absorbed  the  most  glorious  understandings," 
the  Cockney  puts  him  to  shame  at  once  by  dis- 
coursing about  "subjects  which  have  occupied  and 
absorbed  the  most  glorious  of  human  understand- 
ings"— ^as  if  one  could  be  absorbed,  without  being' 
occupied,  by  a  subject — as  if  "of"  were  here  any 
thing  more  than  two  superfluous  letters — and  as 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  the  reader's  supposing 
that  the  understandings  in  question  were  the  imder- 
standings  of  frogs,  or  .jackasses,  or  Johnny  Bulls. 

By  the  way,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whenever  there 
is  a  question  as  to  who  is  the  original  and  who  the 
pl^arist,  the  point  may  be  determined,  almost 
invariably,  by  observing  which  passage  is  amplified, 
or  exaggerated,  in  tone.  To  disguise  his  stolen 
horse,  the  imeducated  thief  cuts  o£E  the  tail;  but  the 
educated  thief  prefers  tying  on  a  new  tail  at  the 
end  of  the  old  one,  and  painting  them  both  sky  blue. 

LVI. 

When  I  consider  the  true  talent — the  real  f  orceof  Mr. 
Emerson,  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  finding  in  him 
little  more  than  a  respectful  imitation  of  Carlyle.  I« 
it  possible  that  Mr.  E .  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  Seneca  I 
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Scarcely— or  he  would  long  ago  have  abandoned 
his  model  in  utter  conf  uaion  at  the  parallel  between 
his  own  worship  of  the  author  of  "Sartor  Resartus" 
and  the  aping  of  Sallust  by  Aruntius,  as  described 
in  the  114th  Epistle.  In  the  writer  of  the  "History 
of  the  Punic  Wars"  Emerson  is  portrayed  to  the 
life.  The  parallel  is  close;  for  not  only  is  the  imita- 
tion of  the  same  character,  but  the  things  imi- 
tated are  identical.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  said 
of  Sallust,  far  more  plausibly  than  of  Carlyle,  that 
his  obscurity,  his  unusuality  of  expression,  and  his 
Laconism  (which  had  the  effect  of  difFuseness, 
ance  the  time  gained  in  the  mere  perusal  of  his 
pithinesses  is  trebly  lost  in  the  necessity  of  cc^tating 
them  out) — ^it  may  be  said  of  Sallust,  more  truly 
"than  of  Carlyle,  that  these  qualities  bore  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  and  were  but  a  portion  of  his  unaffected 
thought.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  Aruntius 
and  Emerson,  this  difference  is  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  former,  who  was  in  some  measure  excusable, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  as  great  a  fool  as  the 
latter  is  wA. 

LVII. 

I  believe  that  odors  have  an  altogether  peculiar 
force,  in  affecting  us  through  association;  a  force 
differing  essentially  from  that  of  objects  addressing 
the  touch,  the  taste,  the  sight,  or  the  hearing. 

LVIII. 

It  would  have  been  becoming,  I  think,  in  Bulwer, 

tx)  have  made  at  least  a  running  acknowledgment 

of  that  extensive  indebtedness  to  Amay's  "Private 

Life  of  the  Romans,"*  which  he  had  so  little  scruple 

•1764. 
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about  incurring,  during  the  composition  of  "The 
Last  days  of  Pompeii."  He  acknowledges,  I  believe, 
what  he  owes  to  Sir  William  Gail's  "Pompeiaiia." 
Why  this? — ^why  not  that? 


One  of  our  traest  poets  is  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read.  His  most  distinctive  features  are,  first, 
"tenderness,"  or  subdued  passion,  and  secondly, 
fancy.  His  sin  is  imitativeness.  At  present,  al- 
thoi^h  evincing  high  capacity,  he  is  but  a  copyist 
of  Longfellow — ^that  is  to  say,  but  the  echo  of  an 
echo.  Here  is  a  beautiful  thought  which  is  not 
the  property  of  Mr.  Read: 

And,  where  the  Bpring-time  sun  had  longer  shone, 
A  violet  looked  up  and  found  itself  alone. 

Here  again:  a  spirit 

Slowly  through  the  lake  descended. 
Till  from  her  hidden  form  below 
The  waters  took  a  golden  glow. 
As  if  the  star  which  made  her  forehead  bright 
Had  burst  and  filled  the  lake  with  light. 
Lowell  has  some  lines  very  similar,  ending  with 
As  if  a  star  bad  burst  within  his  brain. 


LX. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fairly  comprehended  the 
force  of  the  term  "insult,"  until  I  was  given  to 
tmderstand,'  one  day,  by  a  member  of  the  "North 
American  Review"  clique,  that  this  journal  was 
"not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  render  me  that 
justice  which  had  been  already  rendered  me  by  the 
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' Revue  Francaise*  and  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Monde^" 
— but  was  ' '  restxained  from  so  doing "  by  my 
"invincible  spirit  of  antagonism."  I  wish  the 
"North  American  Review"  to  express  no  opinion 
of  me  whatever — ^for  I  have  none  of  it.  In  the 
meantime,  as  I  see  no  motto  on  its  title-page,  let 
me  recommend  it  one  from  Sterne's  "Letter  from 
France."  Here  it  is; — "As  we  rode  along  the 
valley  we  saw  a  herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mcmitains — how  they  viewed  and  reviewed  usi" 

LXL 

Von  Raumer  says  that  Enslen,  a  German  optician, 
conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a  shadowy  figure, 
by  optical  means,  into  the  chair  of  Banquo;  and 
that  the  thing  was  readily  done.  Intense  effect 
was  produced ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  American 
audience  might  be  electrified  by  the  feat.  But  our 
man^:ers  not  only  have  no  invention  of  their  own, 
but  no  enei^  to  avail  themselves  of  that  of  others. 

LXII. 

A  capital  book,  generally  speaking;*  but  Mr. 
Grattan  has  a  bad  habit — that  of  loitering  in  the 
road — of  dallying  and  toying  with  his  subjects,  as 
a  kitten  with  a  mouse — ^instead  of  grasping  it  firmly 
at  once  and  eating  it  up  without  more  ado.  He 
takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room.  He  has 
never  done  with  his  introductions.  Occasionally, 
one  introduction  is  but  the  vestibule  to  another; 
so  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  main  incidents, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  tell.  He  seems  afflicted 
with  that  curious  yet  common  perversity  observed 

•  "High-ways  and  By-ways." 
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in  garrulous  old  women — the  desire  of  tantalizing 
by  circumlocution.  Mr.  G.'s  circumlocution, ,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  like  that  which  Albany  Pom 
blanque  describes  as  "a  style  of  about  and  about 
and  all  the  way  round  to  nothing  and  nonsense." 
...  If  the  greasy-looking  hthograph  here  given 
as  a  frontispiece,  be  meant  for  Mr.  Grattan,  then 
is  Mr,  Grattan  like  nobody  else: — ^for  the  fact  is, 
I  never  yet  knew  an  individual  with  a  wire  w^, 
or  the  countenance  of  an  xmder-done  apple  dump- 
ling. ...  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should  put  his 
own  face  in  his  own  book.  In  lookii^  at  the 
author's  countenance  the  reader  is  seldom  in  con- 
dition to  keep  his  own. 

LXIII. 

Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  Magazine  paper: — let 
somebody  "work  it  up": — A  flippant  pretender 
to  universal  acquirement — a  would-be  Crichton — • 
engrosses,  for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  the  attention 
of  a  large  company — ^most  of  whom  are  profoundly 
impressed  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  very  witty, 
in  especial,  at  the  expense  of  a  modest  yoimg  gentle- 
man, who  ventures  to  make  no  reply,  and  who, 
finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if  overwhelmed  with 
confusion; — the  Crichton  greeting  his  exit  with  a 
laugh.  Presently  he  returns,  followed  by  a  foot- 
man carrying  an  armful  of  books.  These  are 
deposited  on  the  table.  The  young  gentleman, 
now,  referring  to  some  penciled  notes  which  he  had 
been  secretly  taking  during  the  Crichton's  display 
of  erudition,  pins  the  latter  to  his  statements,  each 
by  each,  and  refutes  them  all  in  turn,  by  reference 
to  the  very  authorities  cited  by  the  egotist  himself — 
whose  ignorance  at  all  points  is  thus  made  apparent. 
Vol.  VII— 7  '■   -    A-.nugk- 
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LXIV. 

A  long  time  ago — twenty-three  or  four  years  at 
least — Edward  C.  Ptnckney,  of  Baltimore,  pub- 
lished an  exquisite  poem  entitled  "A  Health." 
It  was  profoundly  admired  by  the  critical  few,  but 
had  little  circulation: — this  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  author  was  bom  too  far  South.  I 
quote  a  few  lines: 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her. 

The  measures  of  her  hours — 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy. 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers. 
To  her  the  better  elements 

And  kindlier  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

'  Tis  less  of  Earth  than  Heaven. 

Now,  in  1842,  Mr.  George  Hill  published  "The 
Ruins  of  Athens  and  Other  Poems," — and  from 
one  of  the  "Other  Poems"  I  quote  what  follows: 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  through  her  mmd 

Like  children  among  flowers; 
And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 

The  measures  of  her  hours. 

In  soul  or  face  Ehe  bears  no  trace 

Of  one  from  Eden  driven, 
But  like  the  rainbow  seems,  though  bom 

Of  Earth,  a  part  of  Heaven. 

Is  this  pl^iarism  or  is  it  not? — I  merely  ask  for 
information. 

LXV. 

Had  the  "George  Balcombe  "  of  Professor  Beverley 
Tucker  been  the  work  of  any  one  bom  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  recognised  as  one  of  the  very  noblest  fictions  ' 
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ever  written  by  an  American.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  "Caleb  Williams."  The  manner  in  which  the 
cabal  of  the  "North  American  Review"  first  write 
all  our  books  and  then  review  them,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  fable  about  the  Lion  and  liie  Painter. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  literary  South  took  its  own 
interests  into  its  own  charge. 

LXVI. 

Here  is  a  plot  which,  with  all  its  complexity,  has 
no  adaptation — ^no  dependency; — it  is  involute  and 

nothii^  more — having  all  the  air  of  G 's  wig,  or 

the  cycles  and  epicycles  in  Ptolemy's  "Almagest." 

LXVII. 

We  might  give  two  plau^ble  derivations  of  the 
epithet  "weeping"  as  apphed  to  the  willow.  We 
might  say  that  the  word  has  its  origin  in  the  pendu- 
lous chaiBcter  of  the  long  branches,  which  suggest 
the  idea  of  water  dripping;  or  we  m^ht  assert  that 
the  term  comes  from  a  fact  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  tree.  It  has  a  vast  insensible  perspiration, 
wliich,  upon  sudden  cold,  condenses,  and  sometimes 
is  precipitated  in  a  shower.  Now,  one  might  very 
accurately  determine  the  bias  and  value  of  a  man's 
powers  of  causality,  by  observing  which  of  these 
two  derivations  he  would  adopt.  The  former  is, 
beyond  question,  the  true;  and,  for  this  reason — ^that 
common  or  vulgar  epithets  are  universally  suggested 
by  common  or  immediately  obvious  things, without 
strict  regard  of  any  exactitude  in  application: — but 
the  latter  would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  phil- 
ologists out  of  ten,  for  no  better  cause  than  its 
epigrammatism-~liian  the  pointedness  with  which 
...Cooglc 
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the  singular  fact  seems  to  touch  the  occasion.     Here,  ] 
then,  is  a  subtle  source  of  error  which  Lord  Bacon 
has  neglected.     It  is  an  Idol  of  the  Wit. 

LXVIII.   - 

In  a  "Hymn  for  Christmas,"  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
we  find  the  following  stanza: 

Oh,  lovely  voices  of  the  sky 

Which  hymned  the  Savior's  birth. 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high. 

Ye  that  sang  "Peace  on  Earth?" 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  times  gone  by. 
Ye  blessed  the  Syrian  swains. 

Oh,  voices  of  the  skyJ 

And  at  page  305  of  "The  Christian  Keepsake  and  I 
Missionary  Annual  for  1840" — a  Philadelphia  An- 
nual— we  find  "A  Christmas  Carol,"   by   Richard 
W.  Dodson; — the  first  stanza  running  thus:  I 

Angel  voices  of  the  sky! 

Ye  that  hymned  Messiah's  birth. 
Sweetly  singing  from  on  high 

"  Peace  Goodwill  to  all  on  earthi''  | 

Oh,  to  us  impart  those  strains! 

Bid  our  doubts  and  fe^rs  to  ceasel  i 

Ye  that  cheered  the  Syrians,  I 

Cheer  us  with  that  song  of  peacet 

LXIX.  I 

The  more  there  are  great  excellences  in  a  work,  the  less 
am  I  surprised  at  finding  great  demerits.  When  a  book  is  I 
said  to  have  many  faults,  nothing  is  decided,  and  I  cannot 
tell,  by  this,  whether  it  is  excellent  or  execrable.  It  is  ' 
said  of  another  that  it  is  without  fault;  if  the  account  be 
just,  the  work  cannot  be  excellent. — Trublet. 
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The  "cannot"  here  is  much  too  positive.  The 
opinions  of  Trublet  are  wonderfully  prevalent,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  demonstrably  false.  It  is 
merely  the  indolence  of  genius  which  has  given  them 
currency.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  genius  of 
the  highest  order  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vacilla- 
tion between  ambition  and  the  scorn  of  it.  The 
ambition  of  a  great  intellect  is  at  best  negative. 
It  struggles — ^it  labors — it  creates — not  because 
excellence  is  desirable,  but  because  to  be  excelled 
where  there  exists  a  sense  of  the  power  to  excel,  is 
unendurable.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  greatest  intellects  (since  these  most  clearly 
perceive  the  laughable  absiu-dity  of  human  ambition) 
remain  contentedly  "mute  and  inglorious."  At  all 
events,  the  vacillation  of  which  I  speak  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  genius.  Alternately  inspired  and 
depressed,  its  inequalities  of  mood  are  stamped  upon 
its  labors.  This  is  the  truth,  generally — but  it  is 
a  truth  very  different  from  the  assertion  involved 
in  the  "cannot",  of  Trublet.  Give  to  genius  a 
sufficiently  enduring  motive,  and  the  result  will  be 
harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  perfection — all,  in 
this  case,  synonymous  terms.  Its  supposed  "inevi- 
table" irregularities  shall  not  be  found: — for  it  is 
clear  that  the  susceptibility  to  impressionsofbeauty 
— that  susceptibility  which  is  the  most  important 
element  of  genius — imphes  an  equally  exquisite 
sensitiveness  and  aversion  to  deformity.  The  motive 
— the  enduring  motive — has  indeed,  hitherto,  fallen 
rarely  to  the  lot  of  genius;  but  I  could  point  to 
several  compositions  which,  "without  any  fault," 
are  yet  "excellent" — supremelyso.  The  world,  too, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  an  epoch,  wherein,  with  the 
aid  of  a  calm  philosophy,  such  compositions  shall  be 
ordinarily  the  work  of  that  genius  which  is  true. 

:..,.      ,C,OOglC 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  essential  steps,  in  over- 
passir^  this  threshold,  will  serve  to  kick  out  of  the  ' 
world's  way  this  very  idea  of  Trublet — this  untenable 
and    paradoxical    idea    of    the   incompatibility    of 
genius  with  art. 

LXX. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single  paragraph 
of  merit  can  be  found  either  in  the  "Koran"  tA 
Lawrence  Sterne,  or  in  the  "Lacon"  of  Colton,  of  ' 
which  paragraph  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  germ, 
may  not  be  traced  to  Seneca,  to  Plutarch,  (through 
MachiavelU)  to  Machiavelli  himself,  to  Bacon,  to 
Burdon,  to  Burton,  to  Bolinbroke,  to  Rochefoucault, 
to  Blazac,  the  author  of  "La  Maniire  de  Bien 
Penser,"  or  to  Bielfeld,  the  German,  who  wrote,  j 
in  French,  "Les  Premiers  Traits  de  VErudition 
UniverseUe." 

LXXI.  I 

A  man  of  genius,  if  not  permitted  to  choose  his  I 
own  subject,  will  do  worse,  in  letters,  than  if  he  had  , 
talents  none  at  all.     And  here  how  imperatively  is 
he  controlled!    To  be  sure,  he  can  write  to  suit 
himself — but  in  the  same  manner  his  pubhshers 
print.     From  the  nature  of  our  copyright  laws,  he  I 
has  no  individiml  powers.     As  for  his  free  agency, 
it  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  see-cathedral,  in  a  British  election  of  Bishops 
— an  election  held  by  virtue  o^  the  king's  writ  of 
congi  d^elire — specifying  the  person  to  be  elected. 

LXXII.  I 

To  see  distinctly  the  machinery — the  wheels  and 
pinions — of  any  work  of  Art  is,   unquestionably, 
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of  itself,  a  pleasure,  but  one  which  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  only  just  in  proportion  as  we  do  »Mrf  enjoy  the 
legitimate  effect  designed  by-  the  artist: — and,  in 
fact,  it  too  often  happens  that  to  reflect  analytically 
upon  Art,  is  to  reflect  after  the  fashion  of  the  mirrors 
in  the  temple  of  Smyrna,  which  represent  the 
fairest  images  as  deformed. 

LXXIII, 

With  the  aid  of  a  lantern  I  have  been  looldt^ 
again  at  "Niagara  and  other  Poems"  (Lord  only 
knows  if  that  be  the  true  title) — but  "there's 
nothing  in  it " : — at  least  nothing  of  Mr.  Lord's  own 
— ^nothing  which  is  not  stolen — or,  (more  delicately,) 
transfused — transmitted.  By  the  way,  Newton  says 
a  great  deal  about  "fits  of  easy  transmission  and 
reflection,"*  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  "Niagara" 
was  put  together  in  one  of  these  identical  fits. 

LXXIV. 

A  remarkable  work,t  and  one  whidi  I  find  much 
difficulty  in  admitting  to  be  the  composition  of  a 
woman.  Not  that  many  good  and  glorious  things 
have  not  been  the  composition  of  women — but, 
because,  here,  the  severe  precision  of  style,  the 
thoroughness,  and  the  luminousness,  are  points 
never  observable,  in  even  the  most  admirable  of 
their  writings.  Who  is  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton? 
Who  is  that  Cotmtess  of  Dacre,  who  edited  "Ellen 
Wareham," — ^the  most  passionate  of  fictions — ap- 
proached, only  in  some  particulars  of  passion,  by 
this?    ITie  great  defect  of  "Ellen  Middleton,"  lies 

•  Of  the  solar  rays— ^n  the  "Optics." 
t  Ellen  Middleton. 
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in  the  disgusting  sternness,  captiousness,  and  bullet- 
headedness  of  her  husband.  We  cannot  sympathize 
with  her  love  for  hira.  And  the  intense  selfishness 
of  the  rejected  lover  precludes  that  compassion 
which  is  designed.  Alice  is  a  creation  of  true  genius. 
The  im^tnation,  throughout,  is  of  a  lofty  order,  and 
the  sna'tches  of  original  verse  would  do  honor  to  any 
poet  living.  But  the  chief  merit,  after  all,  is  that 
of  the  style — about  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  too 
much  in  the  way  of  praise,  although  it  has,  now 
and  then,  an  odd  Gallicism — such  as  "she  lost  her 
head,"  meaning  she  grew  crazy.  There  is  much, 
in  the  whole  manner  of  this  book,  which  puts  me 
in  mind  of  "Caleb  Williams." 

LXXV. 

The  God-abstractions  of  the  modem  polytheism 
are  nearly  in  as  sad  a  state  of  perplexity  and  pro- 
miscuity as  were  the  more  substantial  deities  of  the 
Greeks.  Not  a  quality  named  that  does  not  impinge 
upon  some  one  other;  and  Porphyry  admits  that 
Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Proserpina,  Bacchus, 
Attis,  Adonis,  Silenus,  Priapus,  and  the  Satyrs, 
were  merely  different  terms  for  the  same  thing. 
Even  gender  was  never  precisely  settled.  Servius 
on  Virgil  mentions  a  Venus  with  a  beard.  In 
Macrobius,  too.  Calvus  talks  of  her  as  if  she  were  a 
man;  while  Valerius  Soranus  expressly  calls  Jupiter 
"the  Mother  of  the  Gods." 

LXXVI. 

The  next  work  of  Carlyle  will  be  entitled  "Bow- 
Wow,"  and  the  title-page  will  have  a  motto  from 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran:  "There  is  no 
error  in  this  Book." 
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LXXVII. 

Surely  M cannot  complain  o£  the  manner 

in  which  his  book  has  been  received;  for  the  public, 
in  regard  to  it,  has  given  him  just  such  an  assurance 
as  Polyphemus  pacified  Ulysses  with,  while  his 
companions  were  being  eaten  up  before  his  eyes. 

"Your  book,  Mr,  M ,"  says  the  public,  "shall 

be — I  pledge  you  my  word — the  very  last  that  I 
devour." 

LXXVIII. 
The  modem  reformist  Philosophy  which  annihi- 
lates the  individual  by  way  of  aiding  the  mass;  and 
the  late  reformist  Legislation,  which  prohibits 
pleasure  with  the  view  of  advancing  happiness, 
seem  to  be  chips  of  that  old  block  of  a  French 
feudal  law  whicli,  to  prevent  young  partridges  from 
being  disturbed,  imposed  penalties  upon  hoeing  and 
weeding. 

LXXIX. 

That  Demosthenes  "turned  out  very  badly," 
appears,  beyond  dispute,  from  a  passage  in  "Meker 
de  vet.  et  red.  Pron.  Ling.  GraccB,"  where  we  read 
' '  Nee  illi  {Demosthenic  turpe  videbatur,  optimis 
relictis  magistris,  ad  canes  se  conferre,  etc.,  etc." — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes  was  not  ashamed  to 
quit  good  society  and  "go  to  the  dogs." 

LXXX. 

When  and   ■ ■  pavoneggtarsi  about 

the  celebrated  personages  whom  they  have  "seen" 
in  their  travels,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring 
that  these  celebrated  personages  were  seen  <j[*» — 
as  Pindar  says  he  "saw"  Archilochus,  who  died 
ages  before  the  fonner  was  bom. 
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LXXXI. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  romance-writers, 
in  general,  m^ht,  now  and  then,  find  their  account 
in  taldi^  a  hint  from  the  Chinese,  who,  in  spite 
of  building  their  houses  downwards,  have  still 
sense  enough  to  begin  their  books  at  the  end. 

LXXXII. 

La  Harpe  (who  was  no  critic)  has,  nevertheless, 
done  little  more  than  strict  justice  to  the  fine  taste 
and  precise  finish  of  Racine,  in  all  that  regards  the 
minor  morals  of  Literature.  In  these  he  as  far 
excels  Pope,  as  Pope  the  veriest  dolt  in  his  own 
"Duncdad." 

LXXXIII. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  endeavoring 
to  fancy  what  would  be  the  fate  of  an  individual 
gifted,  or  rather  accursed,  with  an  intellect  very 
far  superior  to  that  of  his  race.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  his  superiority;  nor  could  he 
(if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is)  help  manifesting 
his  consciousness.  Thus  he  would  make  himself 
enemies  at  all  points.  And  since  his  opinions  and 
speculations  would  widely  differ  from  those  of  all 
mankind — that  he  would  be  considered  a  madman, 
is  evident.  How  horribly  painful  such  a  condition! 
Hell  could  invent  no  greater  torture  than  that  of 
being  charged  with  abnonnal  weakness  on  account 
of  being  abnormally  strong. 

In  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a 
very  generous  spirit — truly  feeling  what  all  merely 
profMS — must  inevitably  find  itself  misconceived 
in  every  direction — ^its  motives  misinterpreted. 
Just  as  extremeness  of  intelligence  would  be  thought 

:..,-.     .,C,OUglc 
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fatuity,  so  excess  of  chivalry  could  not  fail  of  bdng 
looked  upon  as  meanness  in  its  last  degree : — and 
so  on  with  other  virtues.  ITiis  subject  is  a  painful 
one  indeed.  That  individuals  have  so  soared  above 
the  plane  of  their  race,  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned; 
but,  in  looking  back  through  history  for  traces  of 
their  existence,  we  should  pass  over  all  biographies 
of  "the  good  and  the  great,"  while  we  search  care- 
fully the  slight  records  of  wretches  who  died  in 
prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gallows. 

LXXXIV. 

Samuel  Butler,  of  Hudibrastic  memory,  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  American  Congress 
when  he  defined  a  rabble  as — "A  congregation  or 
assembly  of  the  States-General — every  one  being 
of  a  several  judgment  concerning  whatever  busi- 
ness be  imder  consideration."  .  ...  "They  meet 
only  to  quarrel,"  he  adds,  "and  then  return  home 
full  of  satisfaction  and  narrative." 

LXXXV. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  book  in  which  the  most 
noticeable  thing  is  the  pertinacity  with  which 
"Monarch"  and  "King"  are  printed  with  a  capital 
M  and  a  capital  K.  ITie  author,  it  seems,  has  been 
lately  presented  at  Comt.  He  will  employ  a  small 
g  in  future,  I  presume,  whenever  he  is  so  imlucky 
as  to  have  to  speak  of  his  God. 

LXXXVI. 

Were  I  callcij  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the  term 
"Art,"  I  should  call  it  "the  reproduction  of  what 
the  Senses  perceive  in  Nature  through  the  veil  of 
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the  soul."  The  mere  imitation;  however  accurate, 
of  what  is  in  Nature,  entitles  no  man  to  the  sacred 
name  of  "Artist."  Dernier  was  no  artist.  The 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  were  inartistic — unless  in  a  bird's- 
eye  view;  and  not  even  the  curtain  of  Parrhasius 
coidd  conceal  his  deficiency  in  point  of  genius.  I 
have  mentioned  "the  veil  of  the  soul."  Something 
of  the  kind  appears  indispensable  in  Art.  We  can, 
at  any  time,  double  the  true  beauty  of  an  actual 
landscape  by  half  closing  our  eyes  as  we  look  at  it. 
The  naked  Senses  sometimes  see  too  little — but 
then  always  they  see  too  much. 

LXXXVII. 

With  how  unaccountable  an  obstinacy  even  our 
best  writers  persist  in  talking  about ' '  moral  courage  " 
— as  if  there  could  be  any  courage  that  was  ttot 
moral.  The  adjective  is  improperly  appUed  to  the 
subject  instead  of  the  object.  The  erteigy  which 
overcomes  fear — ^whether  fear  of  evil  threatening 
the  person  or  threatening  the  impersonal  circum- 
stances amid  which  we  exist — is,  of  course,  simply 
a  mental  energy — ^is,  of  course,  simply  "moral." 
But,  in  speaking  of  "moral  courage"  we  imply  the 
existence  of  physical.  Quite  as  reasonable  an 
expression  would  be  that  of  "bodily  thought,"  or 
of  "muscular  imagination," 

LXXXVIII. 

I  have  great  faith  in  fools: — self-confidence  mjr 
friends  will  call  it: — 

Si  demain,  oubliant  d'&Jore, 

Le  jour  manquait,  eh  bieni  detiiain 
Quelque  fou  trouverait  encore 

Un  flambeau  pour  le  genre  humain. 
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By  the  way,  what  with  the  new  electric  light  and 
ottier  matters,  De  Bdranger's  idea  is  not  so  very 
extrav^ant. 

LXXXIX. 

"He  that  is  bom  to  be  a  man."  says  Wieland,  in 
his  "Peregrinus  Proteus,"  "neither  ^ould  nor  can 
be  anythii^  nobler,  greater,  or  better  than  a  man." 
The  fact  is,  that  in  efforts  to  soar  above  our  nature, 
we  invariably  fall  below  it.  Your  reformist  demi- 
gods are  merely  devils  turned  inside  out. 

XC. 

The  phrase  of  which  our  poets,  and  more  especially 
our  orators,  are  so  fond — the  phrase  "music  of  the 
spheres" — has  arisen  simply  from  a  misconception 
of  the  Platonic  word  imuucn — whidi,  with  the 
Athenians,  included  not  merely  the  harmonies  of 
tune  and  time,  but  proportion  generally.  In  recom- 
mending the  study  of ' '  music  "  as  "  the  best  education 
for  the  soul,"  Plato  referred  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Taste,  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  the  Pure 
Reason.  By  the  "music  of  the  spheres"  is  meant 
the  agreements — the  adaptations — in  a  word,  the 
proportions — developed  in  the  astronomical  laws. 
He  had  no  allusion  to  music  in  our  understanding 
of  the  term.  The  word  "mosaic,"  which  we  derive 
from  laftixn  refers,  in  like  maimer,  to  the  proportion, 
or  harmony  of  color,  observed — or  which  should  be 
observed — ^in  the  department  of  Art  so  entitled. 

XCI. 

Not  lor^  ago,  to  call  a  man,  "a  great  wizard," 
was  to  invoke  for  him  &e  and  fagot;  but  now,  when 
we  wish  to  run  our  proUg4  for  President,  we  just 
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dub  him  "a  liitie  magician."  The  fact  is,  that,  on 
account  of  the  curious  modem  bouleversentent  of  old 
opinion,  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  lauds  a  friend  or  vituperates  a  foe. 

/^  XCII. 

"Hiilosophy,"  says  Hegel,  "is  utterly  useless 
and  fruitless,  and,  for  this  very  reason,  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  pursuits,  the  most  deserving  attention, 
and  the  most  worthy  of  our  zeal."  Tins  jargon  was 
su^ested,  no  doubt,  by  Tertullian's  "Mortuus  est 
Dei  filius;  credibile  est  quia  ineptum — et  sepuUus 
resurrexit;  certum  est  quia  impossibile." 

xcin. 

A  clever-  French  writer  of  "Memoirs"  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  "if  the  Universities  had  been 
wiilii^  to  permit  it,  the  di^usting  old  debauch^  of 
Teos,  with  his  eternal  Batyllis,  would  long  ago  have 
been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion." 

XCIV. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  irrational  fancy  that,  in  a 
future  existence,  we  shall  look  upon  what  we  think 
otu"  present  ejdstence,  as  a  dream. 

XCV. 

*'  The  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the  work  to  the 
artist. ' ' — Novalis .  * 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  pure  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  extorting  sense  from  a  German  apothegm ; 
— or,  rather,  any  sense  and  every  sense  may  be 
extorted  from  all  of  them.     If,  in  the  sentence  above 

•  The  nomde  plume  of  Von  Hardenburgh.     ,,,  |o|i- 
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quoted,  fhe  intention  is  to  assert  that  the  artist 
is  the  slave  of  bis  theme,  and  must  coaiorm  it  to 
his  thoughts,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  idea,  which 
appears  to  me  that  of  an  essentially  prosaic  intellect. 
In  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  the  theme,  or  "work," 
is  but  a  mass  of  clay,  of  which  anything  (within  the 
compass  of  the  mass  and  quality  of  the  clay)  may 
be  fashioned  at  will,  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
workman.  The  clay  is,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  the 
artist.  It  belongs  to  him.  His  genius,  to  be  sure, 
is  manifested,  very  distinctively,  in  the  choice  of  the 
clay.  It  should  be  neither  fine  nor  coarse,  abstractly 
— but  just  so  fine  or  so  coarse — just  so  plastic  or  so 
r^d — as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the  thing 
to  be  wrought — of  the  idea  to  be  made  out,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  the  impresaon  to  be  conveyed. 
There  are  artists,  however,  who  f^cy  only  the 
finest  material,  and  who,  consequently,  produce 
only  the  finest  ware.  It  is  generally  very  trans- 
parent and  exces^vely  brittle. 

XCVI. 
Tell  a  scoundrel,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that 
he  is  the  pink  of  probity,  and  you  make  him  at  least 
the  perfection  of  "respectabiUty"  in  good  earnest. 
On  the  other  hand,  accuse  an  honorable  man,  too 
pertinaciously,  of  being  a  villain,  and  you  fill  him 
with  a  perverse  ambition  to  show  you  that  you  are 
not  altogether  in  the  wrong. 

XCVII. 
The  Romans  worshipped  their  standards;  and 
the  Roman  standard  happened  to  be  an  eagle.  Our 
standard  is  only  one-tenth  of^an  Eagle— a  Dollar — 
but  we  make  all  even  by  adorir^  it  with  tenfold 
devotion. 
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xcvin. 

A  pumpkin  has  more  armies  than  C ,   and 

is  altogether  a  cleverer  thing.  He  is  remarkable 
at  one  point  only — at  that  of  being  remarkable  for 
nothing. 

XCIX. 

That  evil  predominates  over  good,  becomes  evident, 
when  we  consider  that  there  can  be  found  no  aged  person 
who  would  be  willing  to  relive  the  life  be  has  already  livei 
— Volney. 

The  idea  here,  is  not  distinctly  made  out;  for 
imless  through  the  context,  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  author  means  merely  this : — that  every 
aged  person  fancies  he  might,  in  a  different  course 
of  life,  have  been  happier  than  in  the  one  actually 
Uved,  and,  for  this  reason,  would  not  be  willing  to 
live  kis  life  over  again,  but  some  other  life; — oc, 
whether  the  sentiment  intended  is  this: — that  if, 
upon  the  grave's  brink,  the  choice  between  the 
expected  death  and  the  re-living  the  old  life,  were 
offered  any  aged  person,  that  person  would  prefer 
to  die.  The  first  proposition  is,  perhaps,  true; 
but  the  last  (which  is  the  one  designed)  is  not  only 
doubtful,  in  point  of  mere  fact,  but  is  of  no  effect, 
even  if  granted  to  be  true,  in  sustainir^  the  original 
proposition — that  evil  predominates  over  good. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  aged  person  will  not  re-Hve 
his  life,  because  he  knows  that  its  evil  predominated 
over  its  good.  The  source  of  error  lies  in  the  word 
"knows" — in  the  assumption  that  we  can  ever  be, 
really,  in  possession  of  the  whole  knowledge  to  which 
allusion  is  cloudily  made.  But  there  is  a  seeming — 
a  fictitious  knowledge;  and  this  very  seeming 
knowledge  it  is,  of  what  the  life  has  been,  which 
incapacitates  the  aged  person  from  deciding  the 
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question  on  its  merits.  He  blindly  deduces  a  notion 
of  the  happiness  of  the  ordinal  real  life — a  notion 
of  its  preponderating  evil  or  good — ^from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  secondary  or  supposititious  one. 
In  his  estimate  he  merely  strikes  a  balance  between 
events,  and  leaves  quite  out  of  the  account  that 
elastic  Hope  which  is  the  Eos  of  all.  Man's  real 
life  is  happy,  chiefly  because  he  is  ever  expecting  that 
it  soon  will  be  so.  In  regarding  the  supposititious 
life,  however,  we  paint  to  ourselves  chill  certainties 
for  warm  expectations,  and  grievances  quadrupled  in 
being  foreseen.  But  because  we  cannot  avoid  doing 
this — strain  our  imaginative  faculties  as  we  will — 
because  it  is  so  very  difficult — so  nearly  impossible 
a  task,  to  fancy  the  known  unknown — ^the  done 
unaccomplished — and  because  (through  our  inability 
to  fancy  all  this)  we  prefer  death  to  a  secondary  life — 
does  it,  in  any  manner,  follow  that  the  evil  of  the 
properly-considered  real  existence  does  predominate 
over  the  good? 

In  order  that  a  just  estimate  be  made  by  Mr. 
Volney's  "aged  person,"  and  from  this  estimate 
a  judicious  choice: — ^in  order,  again,  that  from  this 
estimate  and  choice,  we  deduce  any  clear  comparison 
of  good  with  evil  in  human  existence,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  obtain  the  opinion,  or  "choice," 
upon  this  point,  from  an  aged  person,  who  shall  be 
in  condition  to  appreciate,  with  precision,  the  hopes 
he  is  naturally  led  to  leave  out  of  question,  but 
which  reason  tells  us  he  would  as  strongly  experiferice 
as  ever,  in  the  absolute  re-living  of  the  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  he  must  be  in  condition  to  dismiss 
from  the  estimate  the  fears  which  he  actually  feels, 
and  which  show  him  bodily  the  ills  that  are  to 
happen,  but  which  fears,  again,  reason  assures  us 
he  would  not,  in  the  absolute  secondary  lif^ 
V01.VII— 8-  '    -    A-^'"8''-' 
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encounter.  Now  what  mortal  was  ever  in  condition 
to  make  these  allowances? — to  perform  impossi- 
bilities in  giving  these  ctmsiderations  their  due 
weight?  What  mortal,  then,  was  ever  in  condition 
to  make  a  well-groimded  chcace?  How,  from  an 
ill-groimded  one,  are  we  to  make  deductions  which 
shall  guide  us  aright?  How  out  of  error  shall  we 
fabricate  truth? 


This  reasoning  is  about  as  convincing  as  would 
be  that  of  a  traveller  who,  going  from  Maryland  to 
New  York  without  entering  Pennsylvania,  should 
advance  this  feat  as  an  argument  against  Leibnitz' 
Law  of  Continuity — according  ■  to  which  nothing 
passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  pasang 
through  all  the  intermediate  states. 

CI. 
Macaulay,  in  his  jtist  admiration  of  Addison, 
over-rates  Tickell,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
how  much  the  author  of  the  "Elegy"  is  indebted 
to  French  models.  Boileau,  especially,  he  robbed 
without  mercy,  and  without  measure.  A  Qagcsat 
example  is  here.     Boileau  has  the  lines: 

En  vain  contre  "LeCid"  ««  ministre  se  ligue; 
Tout  Paris  pour  Chimene  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigu*. 

Tickell  thus  appropriates  them: 

Wbile  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  compUes, 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 

CII. 
Stolen,  body  and  soul,  (and  spoilt  in  the  stealing 
from  a  paper  of  the  same  title  in  the  "European 

:..,-.     .,C,OUgk- 
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Magazine"  for  December,  1817.  Blunderingly  done 
throi^hout,  and  must  have  cost  more  trouble  than 
an  original  thing.  This  makes  paragraph  33  of  my 
"Chapter  on  American  Cribbage."  The  beauty  of 
these  exposes  must  Ue  in  the  precision  and  unanswer- 
ability  with  which  they  are  given — in  day  an,d  date 
— ^in  chapter  and  verse — and,  above  all,  in  an 
unveilii^  of  the  minute  trickeries  by  which  the 
thieves  hope  to  di^uise  their  stolen  wares.  I 
must  soon  a  tale  unfold,  and  an  astonishing  tale  it 

will   be.    The  C bears  away  the  bell.    The 

ladies,  however,  should  positively  not  be  guilty  of 
these  tricks; — for  one  has  never  the  heart  to  unmask 
or  deplume  them.  After  all,  there  is  this  advantage 
in  purloining  one's  magazine  papers: — ^we  are  never 
forced  to  dispose  of  them  under  prime  cost. 

cm. 

Amare  et  sapere  vix  Deo  conceditur,  as  the  acute  Seneca  wdl 


However  acute  m^ht  be  Seneca,  still  he  was  not 
sufficiently  acute  to  say  this.  The  sentence  is  often 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  not  to  be  fotmd  in  his 
works.  "Sentel  insanavitmts  omnes,"  a  phrase  often 
quoted,  is  invariably  placed  to  the  account  of 
Horace,  and  with  equal  error.  It  is  from  the  "De 
Honesto  Atnore"  of  the  Italian  Mantuanus,  who  has 
Id  commune  malum;  semel  insanaoimus  omttes, 

Va  the  title,  "De  Honesto  Amore,"  by  the  way, 
Mantuanus  misconceives  the  force  of  honestus — 
just  as  Dryden  does  in  his  translation  of  Virgil's 

Et  quocunque  Deus  circum  caput  egit  honestum; 
which  he  renders 

On  whate'er  side  he  turns  his  honest  face. 

D,,,-,;:., Google 
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crv. 

No; — ^he  fell  by  his  own  fame.     Like  Richmann,  . 
he  was  blasted  by  the  fires  himself  had  sought,  and 
obtained,  from  the  Heavens. 

CV. 

How  overpowerii^  a  style  is  that  of  Cmran!  I 
use  "overpowering"  in  the  sense  of  the  English 
exquisite.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  distressii^ 
than  the  extent  of  his  eloquence. 

CVL 

How  radically  has  "Undine"  been  misunderstood  I 
Beneath  its  obvious  meaning  there  runs  an  under- 
current, simple,  quite  intelligible,  artistically  man- 
aged, and  richly  philosophical. 

From  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  book 
itself,  I  gather  that  the  author  suffered  from  the 
ills  of  a  mal-arrai^ed  marriage — ^the  bitter  reflections 
thus  engendered,  inducing  the  fable. 

In  the  contrast  between  the  artless,  thoughtless, 
and  careless  character  of  Undine  before  possessing 
a  soul,  and  her  serious,  enwrapt,  and  anxious  yet 
happy  condition  after  possessing  it, — a  condition 
which,  with  all  its  multiform  disquietudes,  she 
still  feels  to  be  preferable  to  her  original  state, — 
Fouqu6  has  beautifully  painted  the  difEerence 
between  the  heart  unused  to  hve,  and  the  heart 
which  has  received  its  inspiration. 

The  jealousies  which  follow  the  marriage,  arising 
from  the  conduct  of  Bertalda,  are  but  the  natural 
troubles  of  love;  but  the  persecutions  of  Kuhlebom 
and  the  other  water-spirits  who  take  umbrage  at 
Huldbrand's  treatment  of  his  wife,  are  meant  to 
picture  certain  difficulties  from  the  interference  of 
,  _    .Coogic 
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relations  in  conjugal  matters — difficulties  which 
the  author  has  himself  experienced.  The  warning 
of  Undine  to  Huldbrand — "Reproach  me  not  upon 
the  waters,  or  we  part  forever" — is  intended  to 
embody  the  truth  that  quarrels  between  man  and 
wife  are  seldom  or  never  irremediable  unless  when 
taking  place  in  the  presence  of  third  parties.  The 
second  wedding  of  the  knight  with  his  gradual 
forgetfulness  of  Undine,  and  Undine's  intense  grief 
beneath  the  waters — are  dwelt  upon  so  pathetically 
—so  passionately — ^that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  author's  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
second  marri^es — ^no  doubt  of  his  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  question.  How  thrillingly  are  these 
few  and  simple  words  made  to  convey  his  belief 
that  the  mere  death  of  a  beloved  wife  does  not 
imply  a  separation  so  final  or  so  complete  as  to 
justify  an  unicm  with  another! 

The  fisherman  had  loved  Undine  with  exceeding  tender- 
ness, and  it  was  a  doubtful  conclusion  to  his  mind  that  the 
mere  disappearance  of  his  beloved  child  could  be  properly 
viewed  as  her  death. 

This  is  where  the  old  man  is  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  the  knight  from  wedding  Bertalda. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  novelty  of  Jhe  con- 
ception of  "Undine,"  or  the  loftiness  and  purity 
of  its  ideality,  or  the  intensity  of  its  pathos,  or  the 
rigor  of  its  simplicity,  or  the  high  artistical  ability 
with  which  all  are  combined  into  a  well-kept,  weU- 
motivirt  whole  of  absolute  tmity  of  eSect — is  the 
particular  chiefly  to  be  admired. 

How  delicate  and  graceful  are  the  transitions 

■  from  subject  to  subject! — a  point  severely  testing 

the  autorial  power — as,  when,  for  the  purposes  of 

the  story,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  lowht. 
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with  Undine  and  Bertalda,  shall  proceed  down 
the  Danube.  An  ordinary  novelist  would  have  here 
tormented  both  himself  and  his  readers,  in  his 
search  for  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  voyage.  But, 
in  a  fable  such  as  "Undine,"  how  all-sufficient — 
how  well  in  keeping — appears  the  simple  motive 
ass^edl — 

In  this  grateful  union  of  friendship  and  affection,  winter 
came  and  passed  away;  and  spring,  with  its  foliage  of  tender 
green,  and  its  heaven  of  softest  blue,  succeeded  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  castle.  Wkat  wonder, 
then,  thai  its  storks  and  swallows  inspired  them  also  with  a 
disposition  to  travel? 

CVII. 
I  have  at  length  attained  the  last  page,  which 
is  a  thing  to  thank  God  for;  and  all  this  may  be 
logic,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  nothing  more.  Until  I 
get  the  means  of  refutation,  however,  I  must  be 
content  to  say,  with  the  Jesuits,  Le  Sueur  and 
Jacquier,  that  "I  acknowledge  myself  obedient  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth." 

CVIII. 
Not  sp: — ^The  first  number  of  tiie  "Gentleman's 
Magazine"  was  published  on  the  first  of  January, 
1731 ;  but  long  before  this — ^in  1681 — ^there  appeared 
the  "Monthly  Recorder"  with  all  the  magazine 
features.  I  have  a  number  of  the  "London  Maga- 
zine," dated  1760; — commenced  1732,  at  least,  but 
I  have  reason  to  think  much  earlier. 

CIX. 
"Rhododaphne"    (who   wrote    it?)    is    brim-fuU 
of  music: — e.  g.  .  -       , 
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By  living  streams,  in  sylvan  shades. 
Where  wind  and  wave  symphonious  make 

Rich  melody,  the  youths  and  maids 
No  more  with  choral  music  wake 
Lone  Echo  from  her  tangled  brake. 

ex. 

I  have  just  finished  the  "Mysteries  of  Paris"— 
a  work  of  unquestionable  power — a  museum  of 
novel  and  ingenious  incident — a  paradox  of  childish 
folly  and  consummate  skill.  It  has  this  point  in 
common  with  all  the  "convulsive"  fictions — that 
the  incidents  are  consequential  from  the  premises, 
while  the  premises  themselves  are  laughably  in- 
credible. Admittii^,  for  instance,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  man  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state 
of  society  as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  inter- 
ference, we  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeir^  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  his  accomplishing  all  that  is 
accomphshed.  Another  point  which  distinguishes 
the  Sue  school,  is  the  total  want  of  the  ars  celare 
artem.  In  effect  the  writer  is  always  saying  to  the 
reader,  "Now — ^in  one  moment — you  shall  see  what 
you  shall  see.  I  am  about  to  produce  on  you  a 
remarkable  impression.  P*repare  to  have  your  im- 
agination, or  your  pity,  greatly  excited."  The 
wires  are  not  only  not  concealed,  but  displayed 
as  things  to  be  admired,  equally  with  the  puppets 
they  set  in  motion.  The  result  is,  that  in  perus- 
ing, for  example,  a  pathetic  chapter  in  the  "Mys- 
teries of  Paris"  we  say  to  ourselves,  without  shed- 
ding a  tear — "Now,  here  is  something  which  will 
be  sure  to  move  every  reader  to  tears. "  The  philo- 
sophical motives  attributed  to  Sue  are  absurd  in 
the  extreme.  His  first,  and  in  fact  his  sole  object, 
is  to  make  an  exciting,  and  therefore  saleable  book. 
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TTie  cant  (implied  or  direct)  about  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  etc.,  is  but  a  very  usual  trick  among 
authors,  whereby  they  hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of 
dignity  or  utilitarianism  to  their  pages  as  shall 
gild  die  pill  of  their  Ucentiousness.  The  ruse  is 
even  more  generally  employed  by  way  of  engrafting  a 
meaning  upon  the  otherwise  unintelligible.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  this  ruse  is  an  after-thought, 
manifested  in  the  shape  of  a  moral,  either  appended 
(as  in  vEsop)  or  dovetailed  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  piece  by  piece,  with  great  care,  but  never 
without  leaving  evidence  erf  its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  C.  H.  Town)  is  very  imperfect, 
and,  by  a  too  UteraJ  rendering  of  idioms,  contrives 
to  de:>troy  the  whole  tone  of  the  original.  Or,  per- 
haps, I  ^ould  say  a  too  literal  rendering  of  loccd 
peculiarities  of  phrase.  There  is  one  point  (never 
yet,  I  believe,  noticed)  which,  crfjviously,  should  be 
considered  in  translation.  We  should  so  render 
the  original  that  the  version  shottld  impress  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  just  as  the  original  impresses 
the  people  for  whom  it  {the  origincU)  is  intended.  Now, 
if  we  r^rously  translate  mere  local  idiosyncrasies 
of  phrase  (to  say  nothii^  of  idioms)  we  inevitably 
distort  the  author's  designed  impression.  We  are 
sure  to  produce  a  whimsical,  at  least,  if  not  always  a> 
ludicrous,  effect — for  novelties,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  are  incongruities — oddities.  A  distincticai, 
of  course,  should  be  observed  between  those  pecu- 
harities  of  phrase  which  appertain  to  the  nation 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  author  himself — ^for 
these  latter  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  aU  nations, 
and  should  be  hterally  translated.  It  is  merely  the 
general  inattention  to  the  principle  here  proposed, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  international  depre- 
ciation, if  not  positive  contempt,  as  regards  litera-  I 
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ture.  The  English  reviews,  for  example,  have 
abundant  allusions  to  what  they  call  the  "frivo- 
lousness  "  of  French  letters — an  idea  chiefly  derived 
from  the  impression  made  by  the  French  manner 
merely — this  manner,  again,  having  in  it  nothing 
essentially  frivolous,  but  affecting  all  foreigners  as 
such  (the  English  especially)  through  that  oddity 
of  which  I  have  already  ass^ed  the  origin.  The 
French  return  the  compliment,  complaining  of  the 
British  gaucherie  in  style.  The  phraseology  of  every 
nation  has  a  taint  of  drollery  about  it  in  the  ears  of 
every  other  nation  speaking  a  diflEerent  tongue. 
Now,  to  convey  the  true  spirit  of  an  author,  this 
taint  should  be  corrected  in  translation.  We  should 
pride  ourselves  less  upon  literality  and  more  upon 
dexterity  at  paraphrase.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  by 
such  dexterity,  o  translation  may  be  made  to  convey 
to  a  foreigner  a  juster  conception  of  an  original  than 
could  the  original  itself? 

The  distinction  I  have  made  between  mere  idioms 
(which,  of  course,  should  never  be  literally  rendered) 
and  "local  idiosyncrasies  of  phrase,"  may  be  exem- 
plified by  a  pass^e  at  page  291  of  Mr.  Town's 
translation : 

Never  mindl  Go  in  there!  You  will  take  the  cloak  of 
Calebasse.     You  will  wrap  yourself  in  it,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress, 
and  are  meant  kindly,  although  imperatively.  They 
embody  a  local  peculiarity — a  French  peculiarity 
of  phrase,  and  (to  French  ears)  convey  nothing  dicta- 
torial. To  our  own,  nevertheless,  they  sound  like 
the  command  of  a  miUtary  officer  to  his  subordi- 
nate, and  thus  produce  an  effect  quite  different 
from  that  intended.  The  translation,  in  such  case, 
should  be  a  bold  paraphrase,  For  example: — "I 
,  _   ,c5ooglc 
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must  insist  upon  your  wrapping  yourself  in  the  cloak 
of  Calebasse. " 

Mr.  Town's  version  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Paris," 
however,  is  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  excessive 
Hterality  alone,  but  abounds  in  misapprehensions 
of  the  author's  meaning.  One  of  the  strangest  errors 
occurs  at  page  368,  where  we  read: 

"  From  a  wicked,  brutal  savage  and  riotous  rascal,  he  has 
made  me  a  kind  of  honest  man  by  saying  only  two  words 
to  me;  but  these  words,  'voyez  vous,'  were  like  magic." 

Here  "voyez  vous"  are  made  to  be  the  two 
magical  words  spoken;  but  the  translation  should 
run — "these  words,  do  you  see?  were  like  magic." 
The  actual  words  described  as  producing  the  magical 
effect  are  "heart"  and  "honor." 

Of  similar  character  is  a  curious  mistake  at  page 
245- 

"  He  is  a  gueux  Jtni  and  an  attack  will  not  save  him,' 
added  Nicholas,     "A — yes,"  said  the  widow. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  Town's  translation  have  no 
doubt  been  puzzled  to  perceive  the  force  or  rele- 
vancy of  the  widow's  "A — yes"  inthiscase.  Ihave 
not  the  original  before  me,  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  runs  thus,  or  nearly  so: — "U  est  un  gueux 
fini  et  un  assaut  ne  I'intimidera  pas."  "Un — ouil" 
dit  la  veuve. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  vivacious  French 
colloquy,  the  out  seldom  implies  assent  to  the  letter, 
but  generally  to  the  spirit,  of  a  proposition.  Thus 
a  Frenchman  usually  says  "yes"  where  an  English- 
man would  say  "no."  The  latter's  reply,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  sentence  "An  attack  will  not  intimi- 
date him,"  would  be  "No" — that  is  to  say,  "I 
grant  you  that  it  would  not."    The  Frenchman, 
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however,  answers  "Yes" — ^meaning,  *'I  agree  with 
what  you  say — ^it  would  not."  Both  replies,  of 
coarse,  reaching,  the  same  point,  although  by  oppo- 
site routes.  With  this  imderstanding,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  true  version  of  the  widow's  "Un — 
out!"  should  be,  "One  attack,  I  grant  you,  might 
not,"  and  that  this  is  the  version  becomes  apparent 
when  we  read  the  words  immediately  following — 
"but  euery  day — every  day  it  is  hell!" 

An  instance  of  another  class  of  even  more  repre- 
hensible blimders,  is  to  be  found  on  page  297,  where 
Bras-Rouge  is  made  to  say  to  a  poUce  officer — "No 
matter;  it  is  not  of  that  I  complain;  every  trade  has 
its  disagreements."  Here,  no  doubt,  the  French  is 
d4sagr6mens — inconveniences — disadvantages — un-. 
pleasantnesses.  Desagrimens  conveys  disagreements 
not  even  so  nearly  as,  in  Latin,  religto  implies 
religion. 

I  was  not  a  little  sinprised,  in  turning  over  these 
pages,  to  come  upon  the  admirable,  thrice  admirable 
story  called  "Gringalet  et  Coupe  en  Deux,"  which  is 
related  by  Ptque-Vinaigre  to  his  companions  in 
La  Force.  Rarely  have  I  read  anything  of  which  the 
exquisite  skill  so  delighted  me.  For  my  soul  I  could 
not  surest  a  fault  in  it — except,  perhaps,  that  the 
intention  of  telling  a  very  pathetic  story  is  a  Uttle  too 
transparent. 

But  I  say  that  I  was  surprised  in  coming  upon 
this  story — and  I  was  so,  b«:ause  one  of  its  points 
has  been  suggested  to  M.  Sue  by  a  tale  of  my  own. 
Coupe  en  Deux  has  an  ape  remarkable  for  its  size, 
strength,  ferocity,  and  propensity  to  imitation. 
Wishing  to  commit  a  murder  so  cunningly  that  dis- 
covery would  be  impossible,  the  master  of  this  ani- 
mal teaches  it  to  imitate  the  functions  of  a  barber, 
and  incites  it  to  the  throat  of  a  child,  under 
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the  idea  that,  when  the  murder  is  discovered,  it  will 
be  considered  the  uninstigated  deed  of  the  ape. 

On  first  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  some 
of  my  friends  would  accuse  me  of  plagiarizing  from 
it  my  "Murders  in.  the  Rue  Morgue."  But  I  soon 
called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  first  published  in 
"Graham's  Magazine"  for  April,  1841.  Some  years 
ago,  "The  Paris  Charivari"  copied  my  story  with 
complimentary  comments;  objectii^,  however,  to 
the  Rtte  Morgue  on  the  ground'  that  no  such  street 
(to  the  Charivari's  knowledge)  existed  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  look  upon  M.  Sue's  adapta- 
tion of  my  property  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
compliment.  The  similarity  may  have  been  entirely 
accidental. 

CXI. 

Has  any  one  observed  the  excessively  close  resem- 
blance in  subject,  thought,  general  manner  and 
particular  point,  which  this  clever  composition* 
bears  to  the  "Audibras"  of  Butler? 

CXIL 

The  a  priori  reasoners  upon  government  are,  of  all 
plausible  people,  the  most  preposterous.  They 
only  argue  too  cleverly  to  permit  my  thinking  them 
silly  enoi^h  to  be  themselves  deceived  by  their  own 
ailments.  Yet  even  this  is  possible;  for  there  is 
something  in  the  vanity  of  logic  which  addles  a  man's 
brains.  Your  true  logician  gets,  in  time,  to  be  logi- 
calized,  and  then,  so  far  as  regards  himself,  the  uni- 
verse is  one  word.  A  thing,  for  him,  no  longer  exists. 
He  deposits  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  certain  assem- 
blage of  syllables,  and  fancies  that  their  meaning  is 

*  The  "Satyre  MenipU." 
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riveted  by  the  act  of  deposition.  I  am  serious  in  the 
opinion  that  some  sudi  process  of  thoi^ht  passes 
through  the  mind  of  the  "practised"  It^cian,  as  he 
makes  note  of  the  thesis  proposed.  He  is  not  aware 
that  he  thinks  in  this  way — but,  unwittingly,  he  so 
thinks.  The  syllables  deposited  acquire,  in  his  view, 
a  new  character.  While  afloat  in  his  brain,  he  might 
have  been  brought  to  admit  the  possibility  that  these 
syllables  were  variable  exponents  of  various  phrases 
of  thought;  but  he  will  not  admit  this  if  he  once  gets 
them  upon  the  paper. 

In  a  single  page  of  "Mill,"  I  find  the  word  "force" 
employed  four  times;  and  each  employment  varies 
the  idea.  The  fact  is  that  i  priori  aigument  is  much 
worse  than  useless  except  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  precise  mean- 
ings. If  there  is  any  one  subject  in  the  world  to 
which  it  is  utterly  and  radically  inapplicable,  that 
subject  is  Government,  The  identical  aigtmients 
used  to  sustain  Mr.  Bentham's  positions,  might, 
with  httle  exercise  of  ingenuity,  be  made  to  over- 
throw them;  and,  by  ringing  small  changes  on  the 
words  "leg-of-mutton,"  and  "turnip"  (changes  so 
gradual  as  to  escape  detection,)  I  could  "demonstrate" 
that  a  turnip  was,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  leg- 
of-mutton. 

CXIII. 

The  concord  of  sound-and-sense  piinciple  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  in  these  lines*: — 

Ast  amans  chane  thalarrmm  puellse 
Deserit  Sens,  et  tibi  verba  dicit 
Aspera  amplexu  tenerse  cupito  a — 

— vulsus  amkiB. 
*  By  A^.  Anton  Flamimus. 
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CXIV. 

Miss  Gould  has  much  in  common  with  Mary  How- 
itt; —  the  characteristic  trait  of  each  being  a  sportive, 
quaint,  epigrammatic  grace,  that  keeps  clear  of  the 
absurd  by  never  emplo)di^  itself  upon  very  exalted 
topics.  The  verbal  style  of  the  two  ladies  is  identi- 
cal. Miss  Gould  has  the  more  talent  of  the  two, 
but  is  somewhat  the  less  original.  She  has  occasional 
flashes  of  a  far  higher  order  of  merit  than  appertains 
to  her  ordinary  manner.  Her  "Dying  Storm" 
might  have  been  written  by  Campbell. 

cxv. 

Cornelius  Webbe  is  one  of  ihe  best  of  that  numer- 
ous school  of  extravaganzists  who  sprang  from  the 
ruins  of  Lamb.  We .  must  be  in  perfectly  good 
humor,  however,  with  ourselves  and  aU  the  world,  to 
be  much  pleased  with  such  works  as  "The  Man 
about  Town,"  in  which  the  harum-scarum,  hyperex- 
cursive  mannerism  is  carried  to  an  excess  which  is 
frequently  fat^uing. 

CXVI. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite  the  best  "Essay  on  a  Future 
State."*  The  arguments  called  "Deductions  from 
our  Reason,"  are,  rightly  enough,  addressed  more 
to  the  feelings  (a  vulgar  term  not  to  be  done  without,) 
than  to  our  reason.  The  arguments  deduced  from 
Revelation  are  (also  rightly  enough)  brief.  The 
pamphlet  proves  nothing,  of  course;  its  theorem 
is  not  to  be  proved. 

•  A  sermon  on  &  Future  State,  combating  the  opinion  that 
"Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep."     By  Gilbert  Austin.     London. 
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CXVII. 

The  style  is  so  involute,  *  that  one  cannot  help 
fancying  it  must  be  falsely  constructed.  If  the  use 
of  language  is  to  convey  ideas,  then  it  is  nearly  as 
much  a  demerit  that  our  words  seem  to  be.  as  that 
they  are,  indefensible.  A  man's  grammar,  hke 
Caesar's  wife,  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  above 
suspicion  of  impurity. 

CXVIII. 

It  is  the  ciirse  of  a  certain  order  of  mind,  that  it 
can  never  rest  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
its  abiUty  to  do  a  thing.  Not  even  is  it  content  with 
doing  it.  It  must  both  know  and  show  how  it 
was  done. 

CXIX. 

Not  so: — a  gentleman  with  a  pug  nose  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. — "Who  can  live  idly  and  without 
manual  labor,  and  will  bear  the  port,  charge  and 
coufUenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  alone  should  be  called 
master  and  be  taken  for  a  gentleman." — Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  " CommonweaUh  of  England." 

CXX. 
Here  is  something  at  which  I  find  it  impossible  not 
to  laugh  ;t  and  yet,  I  laugh  without  knowing  why. 
That  incoi^nuty  is  the  principle  of  all  nonconvul- 
sive  laughter,  is  to  my  mind  as  clearly  demonstrated 
as  any  problem  in  the  "Principia  Mathematica"; 
but  here  I  cannot  trace  the  incongruous.  It  is  there, 
I  know.  Still  I  do  not  see  it.  In  the  meantime  let 
me  lat^h. 

•  "Night  and  Morning." 

t  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  into  German  Hexameters, 
By  I.  G.  A,  Mliller.     Contained  in  the  " MemoTahilien"  von 

PoiJlM.  .  -  I  . 
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CXXI. 

So  violent  was  the  State  of  parties  in  England,  that  I 
was  assured  by  several  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a 
coward  and  Pope  a  fool. — V<^taire. 

Both  propositions  have  since  been  very  seriously 
entertained,  quite  independently  of  all  party-feeling. 
That  Pope  was  a  fool,  indeed  seems  to  be  an  estab- 
lished point  at  present  with  the  Crazyites — what  else 
shall  I  call  them? 

CXXII. 

Imitators  are  not,  necessarily,  unor^pnal — except 
at  the  exact  points  of  the  imitation.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, decidedly  the  most  audacious  imitator  in 
America,  is  markedly  original,  or,  in  other  words, 
imaginative,  upon  iJie  whole;  and  many  persons 
have,  from  the  latter  branch  of  the  fact,  been  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend,  and  therefore,  to  believe,  the 
former.  Keen  sensibility  of  appreciation — that  is 
to  say,  the  poetic  sentiment  (in  (Ustinction  from  the 
poetic  power)  leads  almost  inevitably  to  imitation. 
Thus  all  great  poets  have  been  gross  imitators. 
It  is,  however,  a  mere  non  distribuiio  medii  hence  to 
infer,  that  all  great  imitators  are  poets. 

CXXIII. 

With  all  his  faults,  however,  this  author  is  a  man  of  respect- 
able powers. 

Thus  discourses,  of  William  Godwin,  the  "London 
Monthly  Magazine,"  May,  1818. 

CXXIV. 

As  a  descriptive  poet,  Mr.  Street  is  to  be  highly 
commended.     He  not  only  describes  with  force  and 

:..,-.     .,C,OUglc 
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fidelity — giving  us  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing 
described— but  never  describes  what  to  the  poet, 
should  be  nondescript.  He  appears,  however,  not 
at  any  time  to  have  been  aware  that  mere  description 
is  not  poetry  at  all.  We  demand  creation — ronjnt. 
About  Mr.  Street  there  seems  to  be  no  spirit.  He  is 
all  matter — substance — what  the  chemists  would 
call  "simple  substance" — and  exceedingly  simple  it 


cxxv. 

I  never  read  a  personally  abusive  par^raph  in 
the  newspapers,  without  calling  to  mind  the  perti- 
nent query  propounded  by  Johnson  to  Goldsmiths— 
"My  dear  Doctor,  what  harm  does  it  to  a  man  to 
call  him  Holofemes?" 

CXXVI. 

Were  I  to  consign  these  volumes,*  altc^ether,  to 
the  hands  of  any  very  yoimg  friend  of  mine,  I  could 
not,  in  conscience,  describe  them  otherwise  than 
as  "tammuUi,  tarn  grandes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices"; 
and  it  would  grieve  me  much  to  add  the  "incen- 
dite  omnes  iUas  ntembranas."^ 

CXXVII. 

In  reading  some  books  we  occupy  ourselves  chiefly 
■with  the  thoughts  of  the  author;  in  perusing  others, 
exclusively  with  our  own.  And  thisf  is  one  of  the 
"others" — a  suggestive  book.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  suggestive  books — the  positively  and  the 
negatively  suggestive.    The  former  suggest  by  what 

•  Of  Voltaire. 

J  St.  Austin  d«  libris  Manich^s. 
Herder's  "L'ar  deux  mille  quatre  cents  qitarani$^  luwlc 
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they  say;  the  latter  by  what  they  might  and  should 
have  said.  It  makes  Uttle  difiference,  after  all.  In 
either  case  the  true  book-purpose  is  answered. 

CXXVIIL 

It  is  observable  that,  in  his  brief  account  of  the 
Creation,  Moses  employs  the  words,  Bara  Elohim 
(the  Gods  created,)  no  less  than  thirty  times;using 
the  noun  in  the  pleural  with  the  verb  in  the  singular. 
Elsewhere,  however — ^in  Deutercaiomy,  for  example 
— ^he  employs  the  singular,  Eloak. 

CXXIX. 

It  is  a  lliousand  pities  that  the  puny  'witticisms 
of  a  few  professional  objectors  should  have  power  to 
prevent,  even  for  a  year,  the  adoption  of  a  name  for 
our  counti-y.  At  present  we  have,  clearly,  none. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  "Appalachia." 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinctive.  "America"* 
is  not,  and  can  never  be  made  so.  We  may  legislate 
as  much  as  we  please,  and  assume  for  our  country 
whatever  name  we  think  right — but  to  us  it  will  be 
no  name,  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  name  is  needed, 
unless  we  can  take  it  away  from  the  regions  which 
employ  it  at  present.  South  America  is  "America," 
and  will  insist  upon  remaining  so.  In  the  second 
place  "Appalachia"  is  indigenous,  springing  from 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  distinctive  features 
of  the  country  itself.  Thirdly,  in  employing  this 
word  we  do  honor  to  the  Aborigines,  whom,  hitherto, 
we  have  at  all  points  unmercifully  despoiled,  assassi- 
nated and  dishonored.     Fourthly,  the  name  is  the 

♦Mr.  Field,  in  a  meettng  of  "The  New  York  Historical 
Society,"  proposed  that  we  take  the  name  of  "America,"  and 
bestpw  "Columbia"  upon  the  wnUnent,        .  -         i 
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suggestion  of,  perhaps,  the  most-  deservedly  eminent 
among  all  the  pioneers  of  American  Uteratm^.  It  is 
but  just  that  Mr.  Irving  should  name  the  land  for 
which,  in  letters,  he  first  established  a  name.  The  last, 
and  by  far  the  most  truly  important  consideration  of 
all,  however,  is  the  music  of  "Appalachia"  itself; 
nothing  could  be  more  sonorous,  more  liquid,  or 
of  fuller  volume,  while  its  length  is  jtist  sufficient  for 
dignity.  How  the  guttural  "Alleghania"  could 
ever  have  been  preferred  for  a  moment  is  difficult 
to  conceive.    I   yet  hope  to  find   "Appalachia" 


CXXX. 
The  "British  Spy"  of  Wirt  seems  an  imitation  of 
the    "Turkish    Spy,"    upon    which    Montesquieu's 
"Persian  Letters"  are  also  based.     Marana's  work 
was  in  Italian — Doctor  Johnson  errs. 

CXXXI. 

M- ,  as  a  matter  6f  course,  would  rather  be 

abused  by  the  critics,  than  not  be  noticed  by  them 
at  all;  but  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  growling  a 
little,  now  and  then,  over  their  criticisms — just  as 
a  dog  might  do  if  pelted  with  bones. 

CXXXIL 
About  the  "Antigone,"  as  about  all  the  ancient 
plays,  there  seems  to  me  a  certain  baldness,  the 
result  of  inexperience  in  art,  but  which  pedantry 
would  force  us  to  believe  the  result  of  a  studied 
and  supremely  artistic  simplicity.  Simplicity,  in- 
deed, is  a  very  important  feature  in  all  true  art — 
but  not  the  simplicity  which  we  see  in,  the  Greek 
drama.     That  of  the  Greek  sculpture  is  everything 
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that  can  be  dearedy  because  here  the  art  in  itself  is 
simplicity  in  itself  and  in  its  elements.  The  Gre^ 
sculptor  chiselled  his  fonns  from  what  he  saw  before 
him  every  day^  in  a  beauty  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  work  of  any  Cleomenes  in  the  world.  But 
in  the  drama,  the  direct,  straightforward,  ««- 
Gernum  Greek  had  no  Nature  so  immediately  pre- 
sented from  which  to  make  copy.  He  did  what  he 
could — but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  was 
exceedingly  little  worth.  The  profoimd  sense  of  one 
or  two  tragic,  or  rathra-,  melodramatic  elements 
(such  as  the  idea  of  inexorable  Destiny) — this  sense 
gleaming  at  intervals  from  out  the  darkness  of  the 
ancient  stage,  serves,  in  the  very  imperfection  of 
its  development,  to  show,  not  the  dramatic  ability, 
but  the  dramatic  t«ability  of  the  ancients.  In  a 
word,  the  simple  arts  spring  into  perfection  at  their 
origin;  the  complex  as  inevitably  demand  the  long' 
and  painfully  progressive  experience  of  ages.  To 
the  Greeks,  beyond  doubt,  their  drama  seemed  per- 
fection— ^it  fully  answered,  to  them,  the  dramatic 
end,  excitement,  and  this  fact  is  uiged  as  proof 
of  their  drama's  perfection  in  itself.  It  need  only  be 
said,  in  reply,  that  their  art  and  their  sense  of  art 
were,  necessarily,  on  a  level. 

CXXXIIL 

That  man  is  not  truly  brave  who  is  afraid  either 
to  seem  or  to  be,  when  it  suits  him,  a  coward. 

CXXXIV. 

A  corrupt  and  impious  heart — a  merely  prurient 
fancy — a  Satumian  brain  in  which  invention  has 
only  the  phosphorescent  glimmer  of  rottenness.* 

•  Michel  Masson,  author  of  "Le  Cmur  d'une  Jettne  FUle." 

,  _    .doogic 
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Worthless,  body  and  soul — a  foul  reproach  to  the 
nation  that  engendered  and  endures  him — a  fetid 
battener  upon  the  garbage  of  thought — ^nc  man — a 
beast — a  pig:  Less  scrupulous  than  a  carrion-crow, 
and  not  very  much  less  filthy  than  a  Wilmer. 

cxxxv. 

If  ever  mortal  "wreaked  his  thoughts  upon  ex- 
pression," it  was  Shelley.  If  ever  poet. sang — as  a 
bird  sings — earnestly — impulsively — with  utter 
abandonment — ^to  himself  solely — and  for  the  mere 
joy  of  his  own  song — that  poet  was  the  author  of 
*'The  Sensitive  Plant."  Of  art — beyond  that  which 
is  instinctive  with  genius — ^he  either  had  little  op 
,  disdained  all.  He  really  disdained  that  Rule  which 
is  an  emanation  from  Law,  because  his  own  soul  was 
Law  in  itself.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  rough 
notes — the  stenographic  memoranda  of  poems — 
memoranda  which,  because  they  were  all-sufficient 
for  his  own  intelligence,  he  cared  not  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  writing  out  in  full  for  mankind.  In  all  his 
works  we  find  no  conception  thoroughly  wrought. 
For  this  reason  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poets. 
Yet  he  wearies  in  saying  too  httle  rather  than  too 
much.  What  in  him  seems  the  diffuseness  of  one 
idea,  is  the  conglomerate  concision  of  many:  and 
this  species  of  concision  it  is,  which  renders  him 
obscure.  With  such  a  man,  to  imitate  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  would  have  served  no  purpose;  for 
he  spoke  to  his  own  spirit  alone,  which  would  have 
comprehended  no  alien  tongue.  Thus  he  was  pro- 
foundly or^^al.  His  quaintness  arose  from  intui- 
,tive  perception  of  that  truth  to  which  Bacon  alone 
has  given  distinct  utterance: — "TTiere  is  no  exqui- 
dte  Beauty  which  has  not  some  strangeness  in  ita 
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proportions."  But  whether  obscure,  ori^al,  or 
quaint,  Shelley  had  no  affectations.  He  was  at  all 
times  sincere. 

From  his  ruins,  there  sprang  into  existence, 
affronting  the  heavens,  a  totterii^  and  fantastic 
pagoda,  in  which  the  salient  angles,  tipped  with  mad 
jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyncratic  faults  of  the 
original — ^faults  which  cannot  be  Considered  such  in 
view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are  monstrous  when 
we  regard  his  works  as  addressed  to  mankind.  A 
"school"  arose — ^if  that  absurd  term  must  still 
be  employed — a  school — a  system  of  rttles  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.  Youi^  men  in- 
numerable, dazzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  by 
the  bizarrerie  of  the  lightning  that  flickered  through 
the  clouds  of  "Alastor"  had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  heaping  up  imitative  vapors,  but,  for  the  light- 
ning, were  forced  to  be  content  with  its  spectrum, 
in  which  the  bizarrerie  appeared  without  the  fire. 
Nor  were,  mature  minds  imimpressed  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  greater  and  more  mature ;  and  thus, 
gradually,  into  this  school  of  all  Lawlessness — 
of  obscurity,  quaintness  and  exaggeration — were 
interwoven  the  out-of-place  didacticism  of  Words- 
worth, and  the  more  anomalous  metaphysidanism 
of  Coleridge.  Matters  were  now  fast  verging  to 
their  worst;  and  at  length,  in  Tennyson  poetic  incon- 
sistency attained  its  extreme.  "But  it  was  precisely 
this  extreme  (for  the  greatest  truth  and  the  greatest 
error  are  scarcely  two  points  in  a  circle)  which, 
following  the  law  of  all  extremes,  wrought  in  him 
(Tennyson)  a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion; 
leading  him  first  to  contemn,  and  secondly  to  in- 
vestigate, his  early  manner,  and  finally  to  winnow, 
from  its  magnificent  elements,  the  truest  and  purest 
of  all  poetical  styles.     But  not  even  yet  is  the  process 
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complete;  and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  mere  fortuitousness  of  that  mental 
and  moral  combination  which  shall  unite  in  one  per- 
son (if  ever  it  shall)  the  Shellyan  abandon  and  the 
Tennysonian  poetic  sense,  with  the  most  profound 
Art  (based  both  in  Instinct  and  Analysis)  and  the 
sternest  Will  properly  to  blend  and  rigorously  to 
control  all— chiefly,  I  say,  because  such  combina- 
tion of  seeming  antagonisms  will  be  only  a  "happy 
chance" — the  world  has  never  yet  seen  the  noblest 
poem  which,  possibly,  can  be  composed. 

CXXXVI. 
It  is  not  proper,  (to  use  a  gentle  word,)  nor  does 
it  seem  courageous,  to  attack  our  foe  by  name  in 
spirit  and  in  effect,  so  that  all  the  world  shall  know 
whom  we  mean,  while  we  say  to  ourselves,  "I  have 
not  attacked  this  man  by  name  in  the  eye,  and 
according  to  the  letter,  of  the  law" — yet  how  often 
are  men  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  guilty  of 
this  meanness  1  We  need  reform  at  this  point  of  our 
Literary  Morality: — ^very  sorely  too,  at  another — 
the  system  of  anonymous  reviewing.  Not  one  re- 
spectable word  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  most 
tmfair — ^this  most  despicable  and  cowardly  practice. 

CXXXVII. 
To  villif  y  a  great  man  is  the  readiest  way  in  which 
a  little  man  can  himself  attain  greatness.  The  Crab 
might  never  have  become  a  Constellation  but  for 
the  courage  it  evinced  in  nibbling  Hercules  on  the 
heel. 

CXXXVIII. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  repeated 
failures  of  John  Neal  as  regards  the  construction  of 
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his  works.  His  art  is  great  and  of  a  high  character — 
but  it  is  massive  and  undetailed.  He  seems  to  be 
either  deficient  in  a  sense  of  completeness,  or  un- 
stable in  temperament;  so  that  he  becomes  wearied 
with  his  work  before  getting  it  done.  He  always 
begins  well — ^v^orously — startlingly — proceeds  by 
fits — much  at  random — ^now  prosing,  now  gossiping, 
now  nmning  away  with  his  subject,  now  exciting 
vivid  interest;  but  his  .conclusions  are  sure  to  be 
hurried  and  indistinct;  so  that  the  reader,  perceiving 
a  falling-off  where  he  expects  a  climax,  is  pained, 
and,  closing  the  book  with  dissatisfaction,  is  in  no 
mood  to  give  the  author  credit  for  the  vivid  sensa- 
tions which  have  been  aroused  during  the  progress  of 
perusal.  Of  all  literary  foibles  the  most  fat^,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  defective  climax.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  rank  John  Neal  first,  or  at  all  events 
second,  among  our  men  of  indisputable  genius.  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  air  of  a  Democracy  agrees 
better  with  mere  Talent  than  with  Genius  f 

CXXXIX. 

Among  the  moralists  who  keep  themselves  erect 
by  the  perpetual  swallowing  of  pokers,  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  decry  the  "fashicaiable"  novels.  These 
works  have  their  demerits ;  but  a  vast  influence  which 
they  exert  foran  undeniable  good,  has  never  yet  been 
duly  considered.  "Ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  libros, 
emollit  mores  nee  sinit- esse  feros."  Now,  the  fash- 
ionable novels  ace  just  the  books  which  most  do 
circulate  among  the  class  unfashionable;  and  their 
effect  in  softening  the  worst  callosities — in  smoothing 
the  most  disgusting  asperities  of  vu^arism,  is  prodi- 
gious. With  the  herd,  to  admire  and  to  attempt 
imitation  are  the  same  thing.     What  if,  in  tlus  case, 
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the  manners  imitated  are  frippery;  better  frippery 
than  brutality — and,  after  all,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  intrinsic  value  erf  the  sturdiest  iron  will  be 
impaired  by  a  coating  of  even  the  most  diaphanous 
gilt. 

CXL. 

The  ancients  had  at  least  half  an  idea  that  we 
travelled  on  horseback  to  heaven.  See  a  pass^;e  of 
Passeri  "deaninuBtransvedume" — quoted  by  Caylus. 
See,  also,  many  old  tombs. 

CXLI. 

It  is  said  in  Isaiah,  respecting  Idumea,  that 
"none  shall  pass  throi^h  thee  for  ever  and  ever." 
Dr.  Keith  here*  insists,  as  usual,  upon  understand- 
ing the  passage  in  its  most  stricUy  literal  sense. 
He  attempts  to  prove  that  neither  Burckhardt  nor 
Irby  passed  through  the  country — merely  penetrating 
to  Petra,  and  returning.  And  our  Mr.  John  Stephens 
entered  Idumea  with  the  deliberate  design  of  putting 
the  question  to  test.  He  wished  to  see  whether  it 
was  meant  that  Idumea  should  not  be  passed  throt^h, 
and  "accordingly,"  says  he,  "I  passed  through  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other."  Here  is'^ error  on  all 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
informed  in  the  Ancient  Geography  tp  know  that 
the  Idiunea  which  he  certainly  did  pass  through, 
is  not  the  Idimiea  or  Edom,  intended  in  the  proph- 
ecy— the  latter  lying  much  farthw  eastward. 
In  the  next  place,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  pass 
through  the  true  Idumea — or  whethw "  anybody, 
of  late  days,  did  or  did  not  pass  through  it — is  a 
pcont  of  no  consequence  either  to  the  proof  or  to  the 

•"UtemlFuiaiment  oftheProphedea,'?    ,  tiouQlc 
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disproof  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies. 
For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Keith — 
his  supposition  that  travelling  through  Idumea  is 
prohibited  at  all. 

The  words  conceived  to  embrace  the  prohibition, 
are  found  in  Isaiah  34  :  10,  and  are  Lenetsach  net- 
sachim  Bin  over  bah: — Uterally — Lenetsach,  for  an 
eternity;  netsachim,  of  eternities;  Sin,  not;  twer, 
movii^  about;  bah,  in  it.  That  is  to  say;  for  an 
eternity  of  eternities,  (there  shall)  not  (be  any  one) 
moving  about  in  it — not  through  it.  The  participle 
over  refers  to  one  moving  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down, 
and  is  the  same  term  which  is  translated  "current" 
as  an  epithet  of  money,  in  Genesis  23  :  16.  The 
prophet  means  only  that  there  shall  be  no  mark 
of  life  in  the  land — ^no  living  being  there — no  one 
moving  up  and  down  in  it.  He  refers  merely  to  its 
general  abandonment  and  desolation. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  received  an  errcmeous 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  Ezekiel  35:7,  where  the  same 
region  is  mentioned.  The  common  version  runs: — 
''Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and 
cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that 
retumeth," — a  sentence  which  Dr.  Keith  views  as 
he  does  the  one  from  Isaiah;  that  is,  he  supposes  it 
to  forbid  any  travelling  in  Idumea  under  penalty 
of  death;  instancing  Burckhardt's  death  shortly 
after  his  return,  as  confirming  this  supposition,  on 
the  ground  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  rash 
attempt. 

Now  the  words  of  Ezeldel  are : — Venathati  eth-har 
Siir  leshimtnanah  ushemamak,  vekichrati  mimmennu 
aver  vasal: — literally  Venathati,  and  I  will  give; 
eth-har,  the  mountain;  Seir,  Seir;  Jeshimmamah,  for  a 
desolation;  ushemamak,  and  a  desolation;  vehickraii, 
and  I  will  cut  off;  mimmennu,  from  it;  over,  him 
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that  goeth;  vasal,  and  him  that  rettuneth: — and  I 
■will  give  Mount  Seir  for  an  utter  desolation,  and  I 
will  cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  and  repassetk 
therein.  The  reference  here  is  as  in  the  pretsdii^ 
passage;  allusion  is  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  movii^  about  in  it,  and  actively  employed 
in  the  business  of  life.  I  am  sustained  in  the  trans- 
lation of  aver  vasal  by  Gesenius  S  5 — vol.  2 — p.  570, 
Leo's  Trans.:  Compare  also  Zachariah  7  :  14  and  9: 8. 
There  is  something  analogous  in  the  Hebrew  Greek 

phrase,   at   Acts,    9  :  28 — ^at  n*  ^  nvrim  aarDptvoiMm  KM 

UKrofKvmiiaot  «r  'itpowaXw — And  he  was  with  them  in  Jeru- 
salem, coming  in  and  going  out.  The  Latin  versaius 
est  is  precisely  paraphrastic.  The  meaning  is  that 
Saul,  the  new  convert,  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  true  believers  in  Jerusalem;  moving  about  among 
them  to  and  fro,  or  in  and  out. 

\  CXLII. 

The  author  of  ' '  Cromwell "  does  better  as  a  writer 
of  ballads  than  of  prose.  He  has  fancy,  and  a  fine 
conception  of  rhythm.  But  his  romantico-histories 
have  all  the  effervescence  of  his  verse,  without  its 
flavor.  Nothing  worse  than  his  tone  can  be  invented : 
.  — turgid  sententiousness,  involute,  spasmodically 
straining  after  effect.  And  to  render  matters 
worse,  he  is  as  thorough  an  imistylist  as  Cardinal 
Chigi,  who  boasted  that  he  wrote  with  the  same 
pen  for  half  a  century. 

CXLIII. 

Our  "blues"  are  increasing  in  number  at  a  great 
rate;  and  should  be  decimated,  at  the  very  least. 
Have  we  no  critic  with  nerve  enough  to  hang  a  dozen 
or    two    of  them,   in  terrorem?     He    must    use   a 
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a]t-cord,  of  course — as  they  do,  in  Spain,  with  all 
grandees  o£  the  blue  blood-— of  the  "satiff-e  asuia." 


For  an  the  rhetoridBii's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  the  tools. — Hudibras. 

What  these  oft^uoted  lines  go  to  show  is,  that  a 
falsity  in  verse  will  travel  faster  and  endure  longer 
than  a  falsity  in  prose.  TTie  man  who  would  sneer 
or  stare  at  a  silly  proposition  nakedly  put,  wiU  ad- 
mit that  "there  is  a  good  deal  in  that"  when  "thai" 
is  the  point  of  an  epigram  shot  into  the  ear.  The 
rhetorician's  rules — if  they  are  rules — teach  him  not 
<mly  to  name  his  tools,  but  to  use  his  tools,  the 
capacity  of  his  tools— their  extent — their  limit;  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tools — 
(an  examination  forced  on  him  by  their  constant 
|ffesence) — ^force  him,  also,  into  scrutiny  and  com- 
prehension of  the  material  on  which  the  tools  are  em- 
ployed, and  thus,  finally,  suggest  and  give  birth  to 
new  material  for  new  tools. 

CXLV. 

Among laseidola  of  the  den,  the  tribe,  the  forum, 
the  theatre,  etc..  Bacon  might  well  have  placed  the 
great  eidolon  of  the  parlor  (or  of  the  wit,  as  I  have 
termed  it  in  one  of  the  previous  Marginalia)  the 
idol  whose  worship  blinds  man  to  truth  by  dazzling 
him  with  the  apposite.  But  what  title  could  have 
been  invented  for  that  idol  which  has  propagated, 
perhaps,  more  of  gross  error  than  all  combined? — 
the  one,  I  mean,  which  demands  from  its  votaries 
that  they  reciprocate  cause  and  effect — ^reason  in  a 
drde — ^liEt  themselves  from  the  ground  by  pulling 
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up  their  pantaloons — and  carrying  themselves  oa. 
their  own  heads,  in  hand-baskets,  from  Beersheba  to 
Dan. 

All — absolutely  all  the  argxunentation  whidi  I  '1 
have  seen  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  Deity,    ' 
seems  to  me  nothing  but  worship  of  this  unnameable  1 
idol.     Pour  savoir  ce   qu'est   Dieu,    says    Bielfeld, 
although  nobody  listens  to  the  solemn  truth,  it 
faui  Stre  Dieu  tnfyne — and  to  reason  about  the  reason 
is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable.    At  least, 
he  alone  is  fit  to  discuss  the  topic  who  perceives  at  a 
glance  the  insanity  of  its  discussion. 

CXLVI. 

I  believe  it  is  Montaigne  who  says — "People  talk 
about  thinking,  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  begin  to 
think  until  I  sit  down  to  write."  A  better  plan  for 
him  would  have  been,  never  to  sit  down  to  write 
until  he  had  made  aa  end  of  thinking. 

CXLVII. 

No  doubt,  the  association  of  idea  Is  somewhat 
singular — but  I  never  can  hear  a  crowd  of  people 
singing  and  gesticulating,  aU  together,  at  an  Italian 
opera,  without  fancying  myself  at  Athens,  listening 
to  that  particular  tragedy,  by  Sophocles,  in  which  he 
introduces  a  full  chorus  of  turkeys,  who  set  about 
bewailing  the  death  of  Meleager.  It  is  noticeable 
in  this  connexion,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  not  a 
goose  in  the  world  who,  in  point  of  sagacity,  would 
not  feel  itself  insulted  in  being  compared  with  a 
turkey.     The  French  seem  to  feel  this.     In  Paris, 

I  am  sure,  no  one  would  think  of  saying  to  Mr.  F , 

"What  a  goose  you  £u^!" — "Quel  dindon  tu  esf' 
would  be  the  phrase  employed  as  equivalenJt*o|c 
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CXLVIIL 

Alas!    how  many  American  critics  neglect  the 

happy  suggestion  of  M.  Timon — "qtie  le  ministre 

de  L' Instruction  Pttblique  doit  lui-nUme  savoir  parler 

Francois." 

CXLIX. 

It  is  folly  to  assert,  as  some  at  present  are  fond  of 
asserting,  that  the  Literature  of  any  nation  or  age 
was  ever  injured  by  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of 
the  Critics.  As  for  American  Letters,  plain-speaking 
about  them  is,  simply,  the  one  thii^  needed.  They 
are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  quagmire — a  quag- 
mire, to  use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  d^oA  on  ne 
petit  se  tirer  par  des  periphrases — par  des  quentad-  i 
modums  et  des  verumenimveros.  ' 

CL.  I 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  although  des- 
tiny is  the  ruling  idea  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  word 
Tvxi  (Fortune)  does  not  appear  once  in  the  whole 
IMad. 

CLI. 
Had  John  BemouilU  lived  to  have  the  experience 
of   Fuller's  occiput  and  sinciput,   he  would  have 
abandoned,    in    dismay,    his    theory  of    the    non- 
existence of  hard  bodies. 

CLII. 
They  have  ascertained,  in  C3iina,  that  the  abdo- 
men is  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  and  the  acute  Greeks  con- 
sidered it  a  waste  of  words  to  employ  more  than  a 
sii^le  term,  *p««i,  for  the  expression  both  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  diaphr£^;m. 

,    .     Ciooglc 
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CLIII. 

Mr.  Grattan,  who,  in  general,  writes  well,  has  a 
bad  habit  of  loitering — of  tojong  with  his  subject, 
as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  instead  of  grasping  it  firmly 
at  once,  and  devouring  it  without  ado.  He  takes 
up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room.  He  has  never 
done  with  his  introductions.  Sometimes  one  in- 
troduction is  merely  the  vestibule  to  another;  so 
that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  main  theme,  there 
is  none  of  it  left.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  perver- 
sity common  enough  even  among  otherwise  good 
talkers — an  irrepressible  desire  of  tantaUzing  by 
circumlocution. 

If  the  greasy  print  here  exhibited  is,  indeed,  like 
Mr.  Grattan,*  then  is  Mr.  Grattan  like  nobody  else — 
for  who  else  ever  thrust  forth,  from  benealii  a  wig 
of  wire,  the  countenance  of  an  over-done  apple 
dumplii^? 

CLIV. 

"What  does  a  man  learn  by  travelling?"  de- 
manded Doctor  Johnson,  one  day,  in  a  great  rage — 
"What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels, 
except  that  there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt?" — but  had  Doctor  Johnson  Uved  in  the 
days  of  the  Silk  Buckinghams,  he  would  have  seen 
that,  so  far  from  thinking  anything  of  finding  a 
snake  in  a  pyramid,  your  li-aveller  would  take  his 
oath,  at  a  moment's  notice,  of  having  found  a  pyra- 
mid in  a  snake. 

CLV. 

The   author  of   "Miserrimus"  might  have  been 
W.  G.  Simms  (whose  "Martin  Faber"  is  just  sucli  a 
•  "High-Ways  and  By-Ways."  /  -  i 
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work) — but  is*  G.  M.  W.  Reynolds,  an  Englishman, 
who  wrote,  also,  "Albert  de  Rosann,"  and  "Kck- 
wick  Abroad  " — both  excellent  things  in  their  way. 

CLVI. 

L is  busy  in  attempting  to  prove  that  his  play 

was  not  fairly  d d — ^that  it  is  only  "skotdied, 

not  killed";  but  if  the  poor  play  could  speak  from 
the  tomb,  I  fancy  it  would  sing  with  the  opera 
heroine: 

The  flattering  error  cease  to  provel 

Oh,  fei  me  be  deceased! 

CLVII. 

We  may  safely  grant  that  the  effects  of  the  oratory 
of  Demosthenes  were  vaster  than  those  wrought  by 
the  eloquence  of  any  modem,  and  yet  not  controvert 
the  idea  that  the  modem  eloquence,  itself,  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  were  an  excitable, 
■unread  race,  for  they  had  no  printed  books.  ViiA 
voce  exhortations  carried  with  them,  to  their  quick 
apprehensions,  all  the  gigantic  force  of  the  new. 
They  had  much  of  that  vivid  interest  which  the  first 
fable  has  upon  the  dawning  intellect  of  the  child — 
an  interest  which  is  worn  away  by  the  frequent 
perusal  of  similar  things — ^by  the  frequent  inception 
of  similar  fancies.  The  suggestions,  the  arguments, 
the  incitements  of  the  ancient  rhetorician  were,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  modem,  absolutely 
novel;  possessing  thus  an  immense  adventitious  force 
— a  force  which  has  been,  oddly  enough,  left  out  of 
sight  in  all  estimates  of  the  eloquence  of  the  two  eras. 

The  finest  philippic  of  the  Greek  would  have  been 

*  [Mr.  Poe  was  wrong.  "MiserrimuS"  was  written  by  W.  H. 
Reynolds,  who  died  at  Fontaiableau  ia  1850.  Ed.J 
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hooted  at  in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  while  an  im-. 
promptu  of  Sheridan,  or  of  Brougham,  woidd  have 
carried  by  storm  all  the  hearts  and  all  the  intellects 
of  Athens. 


cLvin. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late/ about  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  proper  natumality  in  American  Let- 
ters; but  what  this  nationality  is,  or  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  it,  has  never  been  distinctly  understood. 
That  an  American  should  oonfine  himself  to  American 
themes,  or  even  prefer  them,  is  rather  a  political 
than  a  literary  idea — and  at  best  is  a  questionable 
point.  We  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
"distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Ceteris 
paribus,  a  forwgn  theme  is,  in  a  strictly  literary 
sense,  to  be  preferred.  After  all,  the  world  at  large 
is  the  only  legitimate  stage  for  the  autorial  histrio. 

But  of  the  need  of  that  nationality  which  defends 
OUT  own  literature,  sustains  our  own  men  of  letters, 
upholds  our  own  dignity,  and  depends  upon  our  own 
resources,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Yet  here  is  the  very  point  at  which  we  are  most  su- 
pine. We  complain  of  our  want  of  an  International 
Cop)night,  on  the  ground  that  this  want  justifies 
our  publishers  in  inundating  us  with  British  opinion 
in  British  books;  and  yet  when  these  very  publishers 
at  their  own  obvious  risk,  and  even  obvious  loss, 
do  publish  an  American  book,  we  turn  up  our  noses 
at  it  with  supreme  contempt  (this  is  a  general  thing) 
until  it  (the  American  book)  has  been  dubbed 
"readable"  by  some  illiterate  Cockney  critic.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that,  with  us,  the  opinion  of 
Washington  Irving — of  Prescott— of  Bryant — is  a 
mere  nullity  in  comparison  witli  that  of  any  anony- 

VOJ-  VU— lo  :■/-  ^  vCioOgk- 
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mous  sub-sub-editor  of  the  Spectator,  the  Athenasum, 
or  the  '  ■  London  Punch  "  ?  It  is  not  saying  too  much, 
to  say  this.  It  is  a  solemn — an  absolutely  awful  act. 
Every  publisher  in  the  country  will  admit  it  to  be  a 
fact.  ITiere  is  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  imder 
the  sun  than  our  subserviency  to  British  criticism. 
It  is  disgusting,  first,  because  it  is  truckling,  servile, 
pusillanimous — secondly,  because  of  its  gross  irration- 
ality. We  kfww  the  British  to  bear  us  little  but  HI 
will — ^we  know  that,  in  no  case,  do  they  utter  un- 
biased opinions  of  American  books — ^we  foiow  that 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  our  writers  have  been 
treated  with  common  decency  in  England,  these 
writers  have  either  openly  paid  homage  to  English 
institutions,  or  have  had  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  a  secret  principle  at  war  with  Democracy: 
— ^we  know  all  this,  and  yet,  day  after  day,  submit 
our  necks  to  the  degrading  yolk  of  the  crudest 
opinion  that  emanates  from  the  fatherland.  Now 
if  we  mwrf  have  nationality,  let  it  be  a  nationality 
that  will  throw  off  this  yoke. 

The  chief  of  the  rhapsodists  who  have  ridden  us 
to  death  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moimtain,  is  the 
ignorant  and  egotistical  Wilson.  We  use  the  terra 
rhapsodists  with  perfect  deliberation;  for,  Macaulay, 
and  Dilke,  and  one  or  two  others,  excepted,  there 
is  not  in  Great  Britain  a  critic  who  can  be  fairly 
considered  worthy  the  name.  The  Germans,  and 
even  the  French,  are  infinitely  superior.  As  regards 
Wilson,  no  man  ever  penned  worse  criticism  or  better 
rhodomontade.  That  he  is  "egotistical"  his  works 
show  to  all  men,  running  as  they  read.  That  he  is 
"ignorant "  let  his  absurd  and  continuous  schoolboy 
blunders  about  Homer  bear  witness.  Not  long  ^o 
we  ourselves  pointed  out  a  series  of  similar  inani- 
ns— a 
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we  say,  of  gross  blunders,  arising  from  sheer  ignor- 
ance— and  we  defy  him  or  any  one  to  answer  a  single 
syllable  of  what  we  then  advanced. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  whose  simple  didutn  (to 
our  shame  be  it  spoken)  has  the  power  to  maJke  or  to 
mar  any  American  reputation !  In  the  last  number 
of  Blackwood,  he  has  a  continuation  of  the  dull 
"Specimens  of  the  British  Critics,"  and  makes  occa- 
sion wantonly  to  insult  one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
poets,  Mr.  Lowell.  The  point  of  the  whole  attack 
consists  in  the  use  of  slang  epithets  and  phrases  of 
the  most  ineffably  vulgar  description.  ' '  Squa- 
bashes"  is  a  pet  term.  "Faugh!"  is  another.  "We 
are  Scotsmen  to  the  spine ! "  sa3's  Sawney — as  if  the 
thing  were  not  more  than  self-evident.  Mr.  Lowell 
is  called  "a  magpie,"  an  "ape,"  a  "Yankee  cock- 
ney," and  his  name  is  intentionally  miswritten  John 
Russell  Lowell,  Now  were  these  indecencies  per- 
petrated by  an  American  critic,  that  critic  would  be 
sent  to  Coventry  by  the  whole  press  of  the  country, 
but  since  it  is  Wilson  who  insults,  we,  as  in  duty 
bound,  not  only  submit  to  the  insult,  but  echo  it, 
as  an  excellent  jest,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Quamdiu  Catilina?  We  do 
indeed  demand  the  nationality  of  self-respect.  In 
Letters  as  in  Government  we  require  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.  A  better  thing  still  would  be  a 
Declaration  of  War — and  that  war  should  be  carried 
forthwith  "into  Africa." 

CLIX. 

The  Doctor  has  excited  great  attention  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  has  given  rise  to  everj' 
variety  of  conjecture  and  opinion,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  author's  individuality,  but  in  relation  to  the 
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meaning,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  book  itself. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  author — ^now  of 
two,  three,  four,  five — as  far  even  as  nine  or  ten. 
These  writers  are  sometimes  thought  to  have 
composed  the  Doctor  conjointly — sometimes  to 
have  written  each  a  portion.  ITiese  individual 
portions  have  even  been  pointed  out  by  the 
supremely  acute,  and  the  names  of  their  respective 
fathers  assigned.  Supposed  discrepancies  of  taste 
and  manner,  together  with  the  prodigal  introduction 
of  mottoes,  and  other  scraps  of  erudition  (apparently 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  single  individual's  reading) 
have  given  rise  to  this  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of 
writers — among  whom  are  mentioned  in  tvan.  all 
the  most  witty,  all  the  most  eccentric,  and  especially 
all  the  most  learned  of  Great  Britain.  Again — ^in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  tiie  book.  It  has  been  called 
an  imitation  of  Steme — an  august -and  most  pro- 
found exemplification,  imder  the  garb  of  eccentricity, 
of  some  aU-important  moral  law — a  true,  imder 
guise  of  a  fictitious,  biography — a  simple  jeu  d'esprit 
— a  mad  farrs^o  by  a  Bedlamite,  and  a  great  multi- 
plicity of  other  equally  fine  names  and  hard.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
in  relation  to  a  work  of  this  natiuie,  is  to  read  it 
through  with  attention,  and  thus  see  what  can  be 
made  of  it.  We  have  done  so,  and  can  make  nothii^ 
of  it,  and  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Doctor  is  precisely — ^nothing.  We  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  nothhig  better  than  o  hoax. 

That  any  serious  truth  is  meant  to  be  inculcated 
by  a  tissue  of  bizarre  and  disjointed  rhapsodies, 
whose  general  meaning  no  person  can  fathom,  is 
'a  notion  altogether  untenable,  unless  we  suppose 
the  author  a  madman.  But  there  are  none  of  the 
proper  evidences  of  madness  in  the,  book — ^while 
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of  mere  batiier  there  are  instances  innumerable. 
One-half,  at  least,  of  the  entire  pubUcation  is  taken 
up  with  palpable  quizzes,  reascmings  in  a  circle, 
sentences,  like  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bartas, 
evidently  framed  to  mean  nothii^,  while  wearing 
an  air  of  profound  thought,  and  grotesque  speciila- 
tions  in  r^ard  to  the  probable  excitement  to  be 
created  by  the  book. 

It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  sole  view 
(or  nearly  with  the  sole  view)  of  excitii^  inquiry 
and  comment.  That  this  object  should  be  fully 
accomplished  cannot  be  thought  very  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  excessive  trouble  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  by  vivid  and  powerful  intellect. 
That  the  Doctor  is  the  offspring  of  such  intellect,  is 
proved  sufficiently  by  many  passages  of  the  book, 
where  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  led  off  from 
his  main  design.  That  it  is  written  by  more  than 
one  man  should  not  be  deduced  either  from  the 
apparent  immensity  of  its  erudition,  or  from  dis- 
crepancies of  style.  That  man  is  a  desperate 
mannerist  who  cannot  vary  his  style  ad  infinitum; 
and  although  the  book  may  have  been  written  by 
a  number  of  learned  btbliophagi,  still  there  is,  we 
think,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  book  itself  at 
variance  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  written 
by  any  one  individual  of  even  mediocre  reading. 
Erudition  is  only  certainly  known  in  its  total  result. 
The  mere  grouping  together  of  mottoes  from  the 
greatest  multipUcity  of  the  rarest  works,  or  even 
the  apparently  natural  inweaving  into  any  com- 
position, of  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  these 
works,  are  attainments  within  the  reach  of  any 
well-informed,  ii^enious  and  industrious  man  having 
access  to  the  great  libraries  of  London.  Moreover, 
while  a  single  individual  possessing  these  requisites 
,    .    .C.oogic 
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and  opportunities,  might,  through  a  rabid  desire 
of  creating  a  sensation,  have  written,  with  some 
trouble,  the  Doctor,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  pluraJity  of  sensible  persons  could 
be  found  willing  to  embark  in  such  absurdity  from 
a  similar,  or  indeed  from  any  im^inable  inducement. 
The  present  edition  of  the  Harpers  consists  of  two 
volumes  in  one.  Volume  one  commences  with  a 
Prelude  of  Mottoes  occupying  two  p^es.  Then 
follows  a  Postscript — then  a  Table  of  Contents  to  the 
first  volume,  occupying  eighteen  pages.  Volume 
two  has  a  similar  Prelude  of  Mottoes  and  Table  of 
Contents.  The  whole  is  subdivided  into  Chapters 
Ante-Initial,  Initial,  and  Post-Initial,  with  Inter- 
Chapters.  The  pages  have  now  and  then  a  typo- 
graphical queerity — a  monogram,  a  scrap  of  grotesque 
music,  old  English,  &c.  Some  characters  of  this  latter 
kind  are  printed  with  colored  ink  in  the  British 
edition,  which  is  gotten  up  with  great  care.  All 
these  oddities  are  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  conceived.  The 
work  professes  to  be  a  Life  of  one  Doctor  Daniel 
Dove  and  his  horse  Nobs — but  we  should  put  no 
very  great  faith  in  this  biography.  On  the  back 
of  the  book  is  a  monogram — ^which  appears  again 
once  or  twice  in  the  text,  and  whose  solution  is  a 
fertile  source  of  trouble  with  all  readers.  This 
monogram  is  a  triangular  pyramid ;  and  as,  in  geome- 
try, the  solidity  of  every  polyedral  body  may  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  body  into  p3Tamids,  the 
pyramid  is  thus  considered  as  the  base  or  essence 
of  every  polyedron.  The  author  then,  after  his 
own  fashion,  may  mean  to  imply  that  his  book  is 
the  basis  of  all  soUdity  or  wisdom — or  perhaps.since 
the  polyedron  is  not  only  a  solid,  but  a  solid  ter- 
minated by  plane  faces,  that  the  Doctor  is  the  very 
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essence  of  all  that  spurious  wisdom  which  will 
terminate  in  just  nothing  at  all — ^in  a  hoax,  and  a 
consequent  multiplicity  of  bkmk  visages.  The  wit 
and  humor  of  the  Doctor  have  seldom  been  equalled. 
We  cannot  think  Southey  wrote  it,  but  have  no 
idea  who  did. 

CLX. 

These  twelve  Letters*  are  occupied,  in  part,  with 
minute  details  of  such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  during  their  sojourn  in  Charleston,  as  the 
quizzing  of  Mrs.  Wilkinsan  and  the  pilfering  of  her 
^oe-buckjes — the  remainder  being  made  up  of  the 
indignant  cotnments  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  herself. 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Preface  assures  us,  that  "few 
records  exist  of  America  women  either  before  or 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  those 
perpetuated  by  History  want  the  charm  of  personal 
narration," — but  then  we  are  all  well  delivered  from 
such  charrns  of  personal  narration  as  we  find  here. 
The  only  supposable  merit  in  the  compilation  is  that 
dogged  air  of  truth  with  which  the  fair  authoress 
relates'  the  lamentable  story  of  her  misadventures. 
I  look  in  vain  for  that  "useful  information"  about 
which  I  have  heard — unless,  indeed,  it  is  in  the 
passage  where  we  are  told  that  the  letter-writer 
"was  a  young  and  beautiful  widow;  that  her  hand- 
writii^  is  clear  and  feminine;  and  that  the  letters 
were  copied  by  herself  into  a  blank  quarto  book,  on 
which  the  extravagant  sale-price  marks  one  of  the 
features  of  the  times : " — there  are  other  extravagant 
sale-prices,  however,  besides  that; — it  was  seventy- 
five  cents  that  I  paid  for  these  "Letters."     Besides, 

•"Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson,  during  the  invasion  and 
jrossession  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  Bntish,  in  the  Revolu* 
tiQuary  War."     Arranged  by  Caroline  Qiltnan, 

:..,-.  .,c;oogk- 
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they  are  ally,  and  I  cannot  concdve  why  Mrs. 
GUman  thought  the  public  wished  to  read  them. 
It  is  really  too  bad  for  her  to  talk  at  a  body,  in  this 
style,  about  "gathering  relics  of  past  history,"  and 
"floating  down  streams  of  time." 

As  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  I  am  rejoiced  that  she 
lost  her  shoe  buckles. 

CLX. 

Advancing  briskly  with  a  rapier,  he  did  the  business  for 
him  at  a  blow, — SmoUett. 

Tliis  vulgar  colloquialism  had  its  type  among  the 
Romans,  Et  ferro  subitas  grassatus,  agit  rem. — 
JtojenaL 

CLXI. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
any  reflecting  mind,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
reverence,  or  of  the  affection,  with  which  we  regard 
the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  credited 
to  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry — ^we 
mean  to  the  simple  love  of  the  antique — and  that 
again  a  third  of  even  the  proper  poetic  sentiment 
inspired  by  these  writings  ^oiUd  be  ascribed  to  a 
fact  which,  while  it  has  a  strict  connexion  with 
poetry  in  the  abstract,  and  also  with  the  particular 
poems  in  question,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
merit  appertaining  to  the  writers  of  the  poems. 
Almost  every  devout  reader  of  the  old  English 
bards,  if  demanded  his  opinion  of  their  productions, 
would  mention  vaguely,  yet  with  perfect  ancerity, 
a  sense  of  dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and,  he  would 
perhaps  say,  undeflnable  delight.  Upon  being 
required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this  so  shadowy 
pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the  quaint 
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in  phraseolf^y  and  of  the  grotesque  in  rhythm. 
And  this  quaintness  and  grotesqueness  are,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,  very  powerful, 
and,  if  well  managed,  very  admissible  adjuncts  to 
ideality.  But  in  the  present  instance  they  arise 
independently  of  the  author's  will,  and  are  matters 
altogether  apart  from  his  intention. 

CLXII. 

As  to  this  last  term  ("high-binder")  which  is  so 
confidently  quoted  as  modem  ("not* in  use,  certainty, 
before  1819,")  I  can  refute  all  that  is  said  by  referrii^ 
to  a  jouraial  in  my  own  possession — "The  Weekly 
Inspector,"  for  Dec.  27,  1806 — ^published  in  New 
York: 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  party  of  banditti,  amounting,  it  U 
stated,  to  forty  or  fifty  members  of  an  association,  callit^ 
themselves  "  Higk-Biftders,"  assembled  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  Barday-street,  expecting  that  the 
Catholic  ritual  would  be  performed  with  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  splendor  which  has  usually  been  omitted  in  this  city. 
These  ceremonies,  however,  not  taking  place,  the  High- 
Binders  manifested  great  displeasure. 

In  a  subsequent  number,  the  association  are 
called  "Hide-Binders."    They  were  Irish. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Barrow*  is  right  after  all,  and  the 
dearth  of  genius  in  America  is  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual teasing  of  the  musquitoes. 


The  title  of  this  bookf  deceives  us.    It  is  by  no 
means  "talk"  as  men  understand  it — ^not  that  true 
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talk  of  which  Boswell  has  been  the  best  historiograr- 
pher.  In  a  word  it  is  not  gossip,  which  has  been 
never  better  defined  than  by  Basil,  who  calls  it 
"talk  for  talk's  sake,"  nor  more  thoroughly  com- 
prehended than  by  Horace  Walpole  and  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  who  made  it  a  profession  and 
a  purpose.  Embracing  all  things,  it  has  neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end.  Thus  of  the  gossipper 
it  was  not  properly  said  that  "he  commences  his 
discourse  by  jumping  in  madias  res."  For,  clearly, 
your  gossipper  commences  not  at  all.  He  is  b^un. 
He  is  already  begun.  He  is  always  begun.  In  the 
matter  of  end  he  is  indeterminate.  And  by  these 
extremes  shall  ye  know  him  to  be  of  the  Csesars — 
porphyrogenitus — of  the  i^ht  vein — of  the  true 
blood — of  the  blue  blood — of  the  sangre  azula.  As 
for  laws,  he  is  cognizant  of  but  one,  the  invariable 
absence  of  all.  And  for  his  road,  were  it  as  straight 
as  the  Appia  and  as  broad  as  that  "which  leadeth 
to  destruction."  nevertheless  would  he  be  mal- 
content without  a  frequent  hop-skip-and-jump,  over 
the  hedges,  into  the  tempting  pastures  of  digression 
beyond.  Such  is  the  gossipper,  and  of  such  alone 
is  the  true  talk.  But  when  Coleridge  asked  Lamb 
if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach,  the  answer  was 
quite  happy — "I  have  never  heard  you  do  any- 
tiiing  else."  The  truth  is  that  "Table  Discourse" 
might  have  answered  as  a  title  to  this  book;  but 
its  character  can  be  fully  conveyed  only  in 
"Post-Prandian  Sub-Sermons,"  or  "Three  Bottla 
Sermoncads." 

CLXV. 

A  rather  bold  and  quite  unnecessary  plagiarism — 
iSQOi  a  book  too  well  known  to  promise  impunity. 
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It  !s  now  fuH  time  to  begin  to  brush  away  the  insects 
ot  literature,  whether  creeping  or  fluttering,  which  have  too 
long  crawled  over  and  eoiled  the  intellectual  ground  of  this 
country.  It  is  high  time  to  shake  the  little  sickly  stems 
of  many  a  puny  plant,  and  make  its  fading  flowerets  fall.— 
Monthly  Register,  p.  243,  Vol.  a.  New  York,  1S07. 

On  the  other  hand — 

I  have  brushed  away  the  insects  of  literature,  whether 
fluttering  or  creeping;  I  have  shaken  the  little  stems  of 
many  a  puny  plant,  and  the  flowerets  have  fallen.— Pref- 
ace to  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

CLXVI. 

Men  of  genius  are  far  more  abundant  than  is 
supposed.  In  fact,  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
work  of  what  we  call  genius,  is  to  possess  all  the 
genius  by  which  the  work  was  produced.  But  the 
person  appreciating  may  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  reproduce  the  work,  or  anything  similar,  and 
this  solely  through  lack  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
constructive  abihty — a  matter  quite  independent 
of  what  we  agree  to  understand  in  the  term  "genius" 
itself.  This  ability  is  based,  to  be  sure,  in  great 
part,  upon  the  faculty  of  analysis,  enabling  the 
artist  to  get  full  view  of  the  machinery  of  his  pro- 
posed effect,  and  thus  work  it  and  regulate  it  at 
will;  but  a  great  deal  depends  also  upon  properties 
strictly  moral — ^for  example,  upon  patience,  upon 
concentrativeness,  or  the  power  of  holding  the 
attention  steadily  to  the  one  purpose,  upon  self- 
dependence  and  contempt  for  all  opinion  which  is 
opinion  and  no  more — ^in  especial,  upon  energy  or 
industry.  So  vitally  important  is  this  last,  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  anything  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  title  of  a  "work  of 
genius"  was  ever  accomplished  without  it;  and  it  is 
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chiefly  because  this  quality  and  genius  are  nearly 
incompatible,  that  "works  of  genius"  are  few,  while 
mere  men  of  genius  are,  as  I  say,  abimdant.  -The 
Romans,  who  excelled  us  in  acuteness  of  observation, 
while  fallii^  below  us  in  induction  from  facts  ob- 
served, seem  to  have  been  so  fully  aware  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  industry  and  a 
"work  of  genius,"  as  to  have-adopted  the  error  that 
industry,  in  great  measure,  was  genius  itself.  The 
liighest  compliment  is  intended  by  a  Roman,  when, 
of  an  epic,  or  anything  similar,  he  says  that  it  is 
written  industrid  mirabili  or  incredihiU  industrid. 

CLXVII. 

The  merely  mechanical  style  of  "Athens"  is  far 
better  than  that  of  any  of  Bulwer's  previous  books. 
In  general  he  is  atrociously  involute — this  is  his 
main  defect.  He  wraps  one  sentence  in  another 
ad  infinitum — ^very  much  in  the  fashion  of  those 
"nests  of  boxes"  sold  in  our  wooden  ware-shops, 
or  like  the  islands  within  lakes,  within  islands 
within  lakes,  within  islands  within  lakes,  of  which 
we  read  so  much  in  the  ' '  Periplus  "  of  Hanno. 

CLXVIII. 

All  true  men  must  rejoice  to  perceive  the  decline 
of  the  miserable  rant  and  cant  against  originaUty, 
which  was  so  much  in  vc^e  a  few  years  ago  among 
a  class  of  microscopical  critics,  and  which  at  one 
period  threatened  to  degrade  all  American  literature 
to  the  level  of  Flemish  art. 

Of  puns  it  has  been  said  that  those  most  dislike 
who  are  least  able  to  utter  them ;  but  with  far  more 
of  truth  may  it  be  asserted  that  invectives  against 
originality    proceed    only    from    persons    at    once 
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hypocritical  and  commonplace.  I  say  hypocritical 
— ^for  the  love  of  novelty  is  an  indisputable  element 
of  the  moral  nature  of  man;  and  since  to  be  original 
is  merely  to  be  novel,  the  dolt  who  professes  a  dis- 
taste for  originality,  in  letters  or  elsewhere,  proves 
in  no  degree  his  aversion  for  the  thing  in  itself,  but 
merdy  that  uncomfortable  hatred  which  ever 
arises  in  the  heart  of  an  envious  man  for  an  excellence 
he  cannot  hope  to  attain. 

CLXDC. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  preposterous  "asides" 
and  soliloquies  of  the  drama  among  civilized  nations, 
the   shifts  employed   by  the  Chinese  playwrights 
appear  altogether  resp^:table.    If  a  general,  on  a 
Peldn  or  Canton  stage,  is  ordered  on  an  expedition, 
"he  brandishes  a  whip,"  says  Davis,  "or  takes  in 
his  hand  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  and  striding  three  or 
four  times  around  a  platform,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  crash  of  gongs,  drums,  and  trumpets, 
i  finally  stops  short  and  tells  the  audience  where  he 
has  arrived."     It  would  sometimes  puzzle  an  Euro- 
pean stage  hero  in  no  little  degree  to  ' '  tell  an  audience 
where  he  has  arrived."     Most  of  them  seem  to  have 
'  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  their  whereabouts. 
In   the   "Mort  de  Ciesar,"  for  example,   Voltaire 
makes  his  populace  rush  to  and  fro,  exclaiming, 
I  "Courons  au  Capitolef"     Poor  fellows — ^tjhey  are  in 
I  the   capitol  all  the  time; — ^in  his  scruples  about 
,  unity  of  place,  the  author  has  never  onoe  let  them 
I  out  of  it. 

!  CLXX. 

SaHust,  too.    He  had  much  the  same  free-and- 
easy  idea,  and  Mettemich  himself  could  not  hava 
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quar^ed  with  his  "Impune  guts  libet  facele,  id  «rt 
esse  regem." 

CLXXL 

A  ballad  entitled  "Indian  Serenade,"  and  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  Vasco  Nunez,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  really  meritorious  portion  of  Mr.  Simms' 
"Damsel  of  Darien."    This  stanza  is  full  of  music: 

And  their  wild  and  mellow  voices 

Still  to  hear  along  the  deep, 
Every  brooding  star  rejoices, 

While  the  billow,  on  its  pillow. 
Lulled  to  silence  seems  to  Bleep. 


'Tis  the  wail  for  life  they  waken 

By  Samana's  yielding  shore— 
With  the  tempest  it  is  shaken; 

The  wild  ocean  is  in  motion. 
And  the  song  is  heard  no  more.  | 

CLXXII. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  who  knows 
precisely  how  every  effect  has  been  produced  by  every 
great  writer,  and  who  is  resolved  to  reproduce  them.  But 
the  heart  passes  by  his  pitfalls  and  traps,  and  carefully- 
planned  springs,  to  be  taken  captive  by  some  simple 
fellow  who  expected  the  event  as  little  as  did  his  prisoner.* ' 

Perhaps  I  err  in  quoting  these  words  as  the 
author's  own — they  are  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
interlocutors — but  whoever  claims  them,  they  are 
poetical  and  no  more.  The  error  is  exactly  that 
common  one  of  separating  practice  from  the  theory 
which  includes  it.    In  all  cases,  if  the  practice  faiL 

*  Lowell's  "Conversations." 
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it  fe  because  the  theory  is  imperfect.  If  Mr.  Lowell's 
heart  be  not  catig^t  in  the  pitfall  or  trap,  then  the 
pitfall  is  ill-concealed  and  tiie  trap  is  not  properly 
baited  or  set.  One  who  has  soma  arUstical  ability 
may  know  how  to  do  a  thi^,  and  even  show  how 
to  do  it,  and  yet  fail  in  doing  it  after  all;  but  the 
artist  and  the  man  of  some  artistic  ability  must  not 
be  confounded.  He  only  is  the  former  who  can 
carry  his  most  shadowy  precepts  into  successful 
application.  To  say  that  a  critic  could  not  have; 
written  the  work  which  he  criticises,  is  to  put  fort^ 
a  ccmtradicticni  in  terms.  -  i     . 

CLXXIII. 

Talking  of  conundrums: — Why  will  a  geologist 
put  no  faith  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  that  lost  his 
tail?  Because  he  knows  that  no  animal  remains 
have  ever  been  fotmd  in  trap. 

CLXXIV. 

We  have  long  learned  to  reverence  the  fine  intellect 
of  Bulwer.  We  take  up  any  production  of  his  pen 
with  a  positive  certainty  that,  in  reading  it,  the 
wildest  passions  of  our  nature,  the  most  profound 
of  our  thoughts,  the  brightest  visions  of  om-  fancy, 
and  the  most  ennobling  and  lofty  of  our  aspirations 
will,  in  due  turn,  be  enkindled  within  us.  We  feel 
sure  of  rising  from  the  perusal  a  wiser  if  not  a  better 
man.  In  no  instance  are  we  deceived.  From  the 
brief  tale — ^from  the  "Monos  and  Daimonos"  of 
the  author — ^to  his  most  ponderous  and  labored 
novels — all  is  richly,  and  glowingly  intellectual — 
all  is  enei^etic,  or  astute,  or  brilliant,  or  profound. 
There  may  be  men  now  living  who  possess  the  power 
of  Bulwer— but  it  is  quite  evident  that  very  few 
,  _    .Coogic 
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have  made  that  power  so  palpably  manifest.  Indeed 
we  know  of  none.  Viewii^  him  as  a  novelist — a 
point  of  view  exceedingly  unfavorable  (if  we  hold 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  "the  novel")  for  a 
proper  contemplation  of  his  genius — ^he  is  imsur- 
passed  by  any  writer  Eving  or  dead.  Why  should 
■we  hesitate  to  say  this,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  its  truth.  Scott  has  excelled  him  in 
many  points,  and  "The  Bride  of  Lammormuir"  is 
a  better  book  than  any  individual  work  by  the 
author  of  Pelham — "Ivanhoe"  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  any.  Descending  to  particulars,  D'Israeli-  has 
a  more  brilliant,  a  more  lofty,  and  a  more  delicate 
(we  do  not  say  a  milder)  imagination.  Lady  Dacre 
has  written  Ellen  Wareham,  a  more  forcible  tale 
of  passion.  In  some  species  of  wit  Theodore  Hook 
rivals,  and  in  broad  humor  our  own  Paulding 
surpasses  him.  The  writer  of  "Godolphin"  equals 
him  in  enei^.  Banim  is  a  better  sketcher  of 
character.  Hope  is  a  richer  colorist.  Captain 
Trelawney  is  as  original — Moore  is  as  fanciful,  and  , 
Horace  Smith  is  as  learned.  But  who  is  there 
unitii^  in  one  person  the  imagination,  the  passion, 
the  humor,  the  enei^y,  the  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
the  artist-like  eye,  the  or^inality,  the  fancy,  and 
the  leamit^  of  Edwaivl  Lytton  Bulwer?  In  a 
vivid  wit — in  profundity  and  a  Gothic  massiveness 
of  thought — in  style — in  a  calm  certainty  and 
definitiveness  of  purpose — ^in  industry — and  above 
all,  in  the  power  of  controUii^  and  regulating  by 
volition  his  illimitable  faculties  of  mind,  he  is 
unequalled — ^he  is  unapproached. 

CLXXV. 
The  author  of  "Richelieu"   and  "Damley"   is 
lauded,  by  a  great  majority  of  those  who  laud  him,  I 
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from  mere  motives  of  duty,  not  of  inclination — duty 
erroneously  conceived.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  those  novelists  who,  in 
historical  romance,  attempt  to  blend  interest  with 
instruction.  His  sentiments  are  found  to  be  pure — 
his  morals  unquestionable,  and  pointedly  shown 
forth — his  language  indisputably  correct.  And  for 
all  this,  praise,  assuredly,  but  then  only  a  certain 
degree  of  praise,  shodd  be  awarded  him.  To  be 
pure  in  his  expressed  opinions  is  a  duty;  and  were 
his  language  as  correct  as  any  spoken,  he  would 
speak  only  as  every  gentleman  should  speak.  In 
regard  to  his  historical  information,  were  it  much 
more  accurate,  and  twice  as  extensive  as,  from  any 
visible  indications,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it, 
it  should  still  be  remembered  that  similar  attainments 
are  possessed  by  many  thousands  of  well-educated 
men  of  all  cotmtries,  who  look  upon  their  knowledge 
with  no  more  than  ordinary  complacency;  and  that 
a  far,  very  far  higher  reach  of  erudition  is  within 
the  grasp  of  any  general  reader  having  access  to  the 
great  libraries  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican.  Something 
more  than  we  have  mentioned  is  necessary  to  place 
our  author  upon  a  level  with  the  best  of  the  English 
novelists — for  here  his  admirers  would  desire  us  to 
place  him.  Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  existed, 
and  Waverley  never  been  written,  we  would  not,  of 
cotirse,  award  Mr.  J.  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
blend  history,  even  successfully,  with  fiction.  But 
as  an  indifferent  imitator  of  the  Scotch  novelist 
in  this  respect,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
author  of  "Richelieu"  any  farther.  To  genius  of 
any  kind,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  little  pre- 
tension. In  the  solemn  tranquillity  of  his  pages 
we  seldom  stumble  across  a  novel  emotion,  and  if 
any  matter  of  deep  interest  arises  in  the  path,  we 
Vol.  VII— II  E..,-_^  vCiooglc 
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are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  an  interest  appertaining 
to  some  historical  fact  equally  vivid  or  more  so  in 
the  original  chronicles. 

CLXXVI. 

Jack  Birkenhead,  apud  Bishop  Sprat,  says  that 
"a  great  wit's  great  work  is  to  refuse."  The 
apophth^m  must  be  swallowed  cum  grano  salis. 
His  greatest  work  is  to  ordinate  no  matter  that 
shall  require  refusal. 

CLXXVII. 

"Frequently  since  his  recent  death,"  says  the 
American  editor  of  Hood,  "he  has  been  called  a 
great  author — a  phrase  used  not  inconsiderately 
or  in  vain."  Yet,  if  we  adopt  the  conventional 
idea  of  "a  great  author,"  there  has  lived,  perhaps, 
no  writer  of  the  last  half  centmy  who,  with  equal 
notoriety,  was  less  entitled  than  Hood  to  be  so 
called.  In  fact,  he  was  a  literary  merchant,  whose 
main  stock  in  trade  was  littleness;  for,  durii^  the 
larger  portion  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  breathe  only 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  puns — things  of  so 
despicable  a  platitude  that  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  habitually  committing  them,  is  selddm  fdund 
capable  of  anything  else.  Whatever  merit  may  be  , 
discovered  in  a  pun,  arises  altogether  from  unex- 
pectedness. TTiis  is  the  pun's  element  and  is  two- 
fold; First,  we  demand  that  the  combination  of  the 
pun  be  unexpected;  and,  secondly,  we  require  the 
most  entire  unexpectedness  in  the  pun  per  se.  A 
rare  pun,  rarely  appearing,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  pleasurable  effect;  but  to  no  mind,  however 
debased  in  taste,  is  a  continuous  effort  at  punning 
otherwise  than  unendurable.    The  man  who  main- 
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tains  that  he  derives  gratification  from  any  such 
chapters  of  pmuiage  as  Hood  was  in  the  daily 
practice  of  committing  to  paper,  should  not  be 
credited  upon  oath. 

The  puns  of  the  author  of  "Fair  Inez,"  however, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  weak  points  of  the  man. 
Independently  of  their  ill  effect,  in  a  Uterary  view, 
■  as  mere  puns,  they  leave  upon  us  a  painful  impres- 
sion; for  too  evidently  they  are  the  hypochondriac's 
stru^les  at  mirth — ^the  grinnings  of  the  death's 
head.  No  one  can  read  his  "literary  Remin- 
iscences" without  being  convinced  of  his  habitual 
despondency: — and  the  species  of  false  wit  in 
question  is  precisely  of  that  character  which  would 
be  adopted  by  an  author  of  Hood's  temperament 
and  cast  of  intellect,  when  compelled  to  write  at 
an  emergency.  That  his  heart  had  no  interest 
in  these  ni&iseries,  is  clear.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
his  mere  puns  for  the  pun's  sake — a  class  of  letters 
by  which  he  attained  his  widest  renown.  That  he 
did  more  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  is  but  a 
corollary  from  what  I  have  already  said,  for,  gen- 
erally, he  was  imhappy,  and  almost  continually 
he  wrote  invit&  Minerva.  But  his  true  province 
was  a'  very  rare  and  ethereal  humor,  in  which  the 
mere  pun  was  left  out  of  sight,  or  took  the  character 
of  the  richest  grotesquerie;  impi:essing  the  imaginative 
reader  with  remarkable  force,  as  if  by  a  new  phase 
of  the  ideal.  It  is  in  this  species  of  brilliant,  or, 
rather,  glowing  grotesquerie,  uttered  with  a  rushing 
abandon  vastly  heightening  its  effect,  that  Hood's 
marked  originality  mainly  consisted: — and  it  is 
this  which  entitles  him,  at  times,  to  the  epithet 
"great": — ^for  that  undeniably  may  be  considered 
great  (of  whatever  seeming  Uttleness  in  itself)  which 
is  capable  of  inducing  intense  emotion  in  the  minds 
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or  hearts  of  those  who  are  themselves  undeniably 
great. 

The  field  in  which  Hood  is  distinctive  is  a  border- 
land between  Fancy  and  Fantasy.  In  this  region 
he  reigns  supreme.  Nevertheless,  he  has  made 
successful  and  frequent  incursions,  although  vacil- 
latingly,  into  the  domain  of  the  true  Imagination. 
I  mean  to  say  that  he  is  never  truly  or  purely 
imaginative  for  more  than  a  paragraph  at  a  time. 
In  a  word,  his  peculiar  genius  was  the  result  of 
vivid  Fancy  impelled  by  Hypochondriztsis. 

CLXXVIII. 

There  is  an  old  German  chronicle  about  Reynard 
the    Fox,    when    crossed    in    love — about    how  h^     I 
desired  to  turn  hermit,  but  could  find  no  spot  in     ' 
which  he  could  be  "thoroughly  alone,"  until  he     | 
came  upon  the  desolate  fortress  of  Malspart.     He 
should  have  taken  to  reading  the  "American  Drama" 
.of    "Witchcraft."     I    fancy   he  would   have  foimd    i 
himself  "thoroughly  alone  "  in  that. 

CLXXIX.  1 

Since  it  has  become  fashionable  to  trundle  houses    I 
about  the  streets,  should  there  not  be  some  remodel- 
ling of  the  legal  definition  of  reality,  as  ' '  that  which    | 
is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovable,  that  cannot    'i 
be  carried  out  of  its  place?"     According  to  this, 
a  house  is  by  no  means  real  estate. 

CLXXX.  I 

The  enormous  multiplication  of  books  in  every  ' 

branch  of  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  | 

oF  this  age;  since  it  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  I 

obstacles  to  the  acquisiticai  of  correct  information,  ' 
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by  throwing  in  the  reader's  way  piles  of  lumber^  in 
which  he  must  painfully  grope  for  the  scraps  of 
useful  matter,  peradventure  interspersed. 

CLXXXI. 

That  Professor  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  day,  few  persons  will  be  weak  enough  to  deny. 
His  ideality — ^his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  conjoined  with  a  temperament  compelling 
him  into  action  and  expression,  has  been  the  root 
of  his  preeminent  success.  Much  of  it,  undoubtedly, 
must  be  referred  to  that  so-called  moral  courage 
which  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  temperament 
in  its  physical  elements.  In  a  word,  Professor 
Wilson  is  what  he  is,  because  he  possesses  ideality, 
energy  and  audacity,  each  in  a  very  unusual  degree. 
The  first,  almost  unaided  by  the  two  latter,  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  much  impression,  as  a  poet, 
upon  the  secondary  or  tertiary  grades  of  the  poetic 
comprehension.  His  "Isle  of  Palms"  appeals  effec- 
tively to  all  those  poetic  intellects  in  which  the  poetic 
predominates  greatly  over  the  intellectual  element. 
It  is  a  composition  which  delights  through  the  glow 
of  its  imagination,  but  which  repels  (comparatively, 
of  course)  through  the  niaiseries  of  its  general 
conduct  and  construction.  As  a  critic,  Professor 
Wilson  has  derived,  as  might  easily  be  supposed, 
the  greatest  aid  from  the  qualities  for  which  we  have 
given  him  credit — and  it  is  in  criticism  especially, 
that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
qualities  has  assisted  him  the  most.  It  is  sheer 
audacity,  however,  to  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
is  the  most  particularly  indebted.  How  little  he 
owes   to  intellectual  preeminence,  and  how  much 
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to  the  mere  overbeari:^  impetuosity  of  his  opinicns, 
would  be  a  singular  subject  for.  speculation.  Never- 
theless it  is  true,  that  tJiis  rash  spirit  of  domination 
would  have  served,  without  his  rich  ideality,  but 
to  hurry  him  into  contempt.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
in  the  first  requisite  of  a  critic  the  Scotch  Aristarchus 
is  grossly  deficient.  Of  one  who  instructs  we 
demand,  in  the  first  instance,  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  regidate  the  instruction. 
Professor  Wilson's  capability  is  limited  to  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautifid,  and  fastidious  sense 
of  the  deformed.  Why  or  how  either  is  either,  he 
never  dreams  of  pretending  to  inquire,  because  he 
sees  clearly  his  own  inability  to  comprehend.  He 
is  no  analjrat.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  machinery  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 
His  criticism  is  emphatically  on  the  surface — 
superficial.  His  opinions  are  mere  dicta — imsup-. 
ported  verba  magisiri — and  are  just  or  unjust  at  the 
variable  taste  of  the  individual  who  reads  them. 
He  persuades — he  bewilders — ^he  overwhelms — at 
times  he  even  argues — but  there  has  been  no  period 
at  which  he  ever  demonstrated  anything  beyond 
his  own  utter  incapacity  for  demonstration. 

CLXXXIL  ° 

One  of  the  most  singular  styles  in  the  world — 
certainly  one  of  the  most  loose — is  that  of  the.^der 
D'lsraeJi.  For  example,  he  thus  begins  his  Chapter 
on  Bibliomania;  "The  preceding  article  [that  on 
Libraries]  is  honorable  to  Hteratiu^."  Here  no 
self-praise  is  intended.  The  writer  means  to  say 
merely  that  the  facts  narrated  in  the  preceding 
article  are  honorable,  etc.  Three-fourths  of  his 
sentences   are   constructed  in   a   similar   manner. 

...- ,c.;oogic 
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The  blunders  evidently  arise,  however,  from  the 
author's  pre-occupation  with  his  subject.  His 
thought,  or  rather  matter,  outruns  his  pen,  and 
drives  him  upon  condensation  at  the  expense  of 
luminousness.  The  manner  of  D'lsraeli  has  many 
of  the  traits  of  Gibbon — although  little  of  the  latter's 
precision. 

CLXXXIII. 

Words — printed  ones  especially — are  murderous 
things.  Keats  did  (or  did  not)  die  of  a  critician, 
Cromwell  of  Titus's  pamphlet ' '  Killing  no  Murder," 
and  Montfleury  perished  of  the  "Andromache." 
The  author  of  the  ' '  Pamasse  R6form6 "  makes 
him  thus  speak  in  Hades — "L'homme  done  qui 
vottdrait  savoir  ce  dont  je  suts  wort  qu'il  ne  demande 
pas  s'ilfM  defievre  ou  de  podagre  ou  d' autre  choSe,  mais 
qu'il  entende  que  ce  fut  de  U Andromache."  -  As  for 
myself,  I  am  fast  dying  of  the  "Sartor  Resartus." 

CLXXXIV. 

Captain  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
writers,  We  like  him  for  the  same  reason  tiiat  we 
like  a  good  drawing-room  conversationist — ^there 
is  such  a  pleasure  in  Hstenii^  to  his  elegant  noth- 
ings. J^ot  that  the  captain  is  xmable  to  be  pro- 
found." He  has,  on  the  contrary,  some  reputation 
for  science.  But  in  his  hands  even  the  most  trifling 
personal  adventures  become  interestii^  from  the 
very  piquancy  with  which  they  are  told. 

CLXXXV.  f    ■ 

How  truthful  an  air  of  deep  lamentation^  whangs 
here*  upon  every  gentle  syllable!     It  pervades  all. 
*  The  Maiden  Hunting  for  her  Fawn,  bjr  Andrew  UarveQ. 
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It  comes  over  the  sweet  melody  of  the  words,  over 
the  gentleness  and  gra<%  which  we  fancy  in  the 
little  maiden  herself,  even  over  the  half-playful, 
half-petulant  air  with  which  she  litters  on  the 
beauties  and  good  qualities  of  her  favorite — like 
the  cool  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  over  a  bed  of 
lilies  and  violets,  sind  "all  sweet  flowers."  The 
whole  thing  is  redolent  with  poetry  of  the  very 
loftiest  order.  It  is  positively  crowded  with  nature 
and  with  pathos.  Every  line  is  an  idea — conveying 
either  the  beauty  and  playfulness  of  the  fawn,  or  the 
artlessness  of  the  maiden,  or  the  love  of  th^  maiden, 
or  her  admiration,  or  her  grief,  or  the  fr^rance,  and 
sweet  warmth,  and  perfect  approprtatettess  of  the 
little  nest-like  bed  of  lilies  and  roses,  which  the 
fawn  devoured  as  it  lay  upon  them,  and  could 
scarcely  be  distic^^uished  from  them  by  the  once 
happy  little  damsel  who  went  to  seek  her  pet  with 
an  arch  and  rosy  smile  upon  her  face.  Consider 
the  great  variety  of  truth  and  delicate  thought  in 
the  few  lines  we  have  quoted — the  wonder  of  the 
maiden  at  the  fleetness  of  her  favorite — ^the  "little 
silver  feet" — the  fawn  challenging  his  mistress  to  the 
race,  "with  a  pretty  skipping  grace,"  running  on 
before,  and  then,  with  head  turned  back,  awaiting 
her  approach  only  to  fly  from  it  again — can  we  not 
distinctly  perceive  all  these  things?  The  exceeding 
vigor,  too,  and  beauty  of  the  line, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds, 

which  are  vividly  apparent  when  we  regard  the 
artless  nature  of  the  speaker,  and  the  four  feet  of 
the  favorite — one  for  each  wind.  Then  thte  garden 
of  "my  own,"  so  oveigrown — entangled — with  lilies 
and  roses  as  to  be  "a  little  wilderness" — the  fawn 
'oving  to  be  there  and  there  "only" — the  maiden 
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seeking  it  "where  it  should  lie,"  and  not  being  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers  until  "itself 
■would  rise"— the  lying  among  the  lilies  "like  a 
bank  of  lilies" — the  loving  to  "fill"  itself  with  roses, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold, 

and  these  things  being  its  "chief"  delights — and 
then  the  preeminent  beauty  and  naturalness  of  the 
concluding  lines — whose  very  outr^eous  hyperbole 
and  absurdity  only  render  them  the  more  true  to 
nature  and  to  propriety,  when  we  consider  the 
uinocence,  the  artlessness,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
passionate  grief,  and  more  passionate  admiration 
of  the  bereaved  child. 

Had  it  lived  long  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without — roses  within. 

CLXXXVI. 

We  are  not  amor^  those  who  regard  the  genius 
of  Petrarch  as  a  subject  for  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  not  traits  of 
the  highest,  or  even  of  a  high  order ;  and  in  accoimting 
for  his  fame,  the  discriminating  critic  will  look 
rather  to  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the 
man,  than  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  pertinacious 
sonnetteer.  Grace  and  tenderness  we  grant  him — 
but  these  qtialities  are  siarely  insufficient  to  establish 
his  poetical  apotheosis. 

In  other  respects  he  is  entitled  to  high  considera- 
tion. As  a  patriot,  notwithstanding  some  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  rather  urged  than  established, 
we  can  only  regard  him  with  approval.  In  his 
republican  principles;  in  his  support  of  Rienzi  at 
the  risk  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Colonna  family; 
in  his  whole  poUtical  conduct,  in  sort,  he  seems  to 
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have  been  nobly  and  disinterestedly  zealous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  Petrarch  is  most 
important  when  we  look  upon  him  as  the  bridge  by 
which,  over  the  dark  gvK  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  world  made  its  passage  into 
the  new.  His  influence  on  what  is  termed  the 
revival  of  letters  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of 
any  man  who  ever  lived;  certainly  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  His 
ardent  zeaj  in  recovering  and  transcribing  the  lost 
treasxuies  of  antique  lore  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  But  for  him,  many  of  our  most 
valued  classics  might  have  been  numbered  with 
Pindar's  hymns  and  dithyrambtcs.  He  devoted 
days  and  nights' to  this  labor  of  love;  snatching 
numerous  predous  books  from  the  very  brink  of 
oblivion.  His  juc^ment  in  these  thit^  was  strik- 
ingly correct,  while  his  erudition,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  for  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  surprise. 

CLXXXVIL. 

'  ^■'"'■jC^  of  the  most  singular  pieces  of  literary  Mosaic 
^^"Mr.^ Longfellow's  "Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying 
^parV""  The  general  idea  and  manner  are  from 
T^inyson's  "Death  of  the  Old  Year,"  several  of 
^e  most  prominent  points  are  from  the  death 
scene  of  (irdelia  in  "Lear,"  and  the  line  about 
the  "hooded  friars"  is  from  the  "Comus"  of  Milton. 
Some,  approach  to  this  patchwork  may  be  found 
jin  these  lines  from  Tassor?-: 
ui  V  ii'.Gwifi  IJalta  Cart^ ;  k  pena  i  segni 

ft.  }:^i'(i'X:-l.   fieJ-'alte  sui  ruinejj'lido  serba: 

:v|jiufc'-  .irr-StS^^  ^^  "^^'  ^"^'"o  i  '^S^i; 
■  •  '      '  "Copft  rfasti  e  le  ppBipe  arena  et  herba: 

CJ  aaiH'ja  :i'^.phil6m  d'esser4il^rtal  per  che  si  sdegni. 
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This    is    entirely    made    up    from    tiucan    and 
Sulspicius.     Tlie  former  says  of  Troy — 
1dm  tola  leguntur 
Pergama  dutneiis:  etiam  perire  TuiiUF; 

Sulspicius,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  says  of  Megar*; 
Egina  and  Corinth — "Hem!  nos  hotnunculi  indigna- 
muT  si  quis  nostrum  interiit,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse 
debet,  cunt  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadaverd  pfojicta 
jaceant." 

CLXXXVIII. 
The  ordinary  pickpocket  filches  a  purse,  and  the 
matter  is  at  an  end.  He  neither  takes  honor  to 
himself,  openly,  on  the  score  of  the  purloined  purse, 
nor  does  he  subject  the  individual  robbed  to 'ttie 
charge  of  pickpocketism  in  his  own  person;  by  so 
much  the  less  odious  is  he,  then,  than  the  filcher 
of  literary  property.  It  is  impossible,  we  should 
think,  to  imagine  a  more  sickening  spectacle-  than 
that  of  the  plagiarist,  who  walks  among,:!  mankind 
with  an  erecter  step,  and  who  feels  hi&lieart  beat 
with  a  prouder  impulse,  on  account  "of  plaudits 
whidi  he  is  conscious  are  the  due  of  another.  It 
is  the  purity,  the  nobility,  the  ethereality  of  just  fame 
— it  is  the  contrast  between  this  ethereality  and  the 
grossness  of  the  crime  of  theft,  which  plac^  the  sin 
of  plagiarism  in  so  detestable  a  light/  We  are 
horror-stricken  to  find  existing  in  the  sajne  b&soW 
the  soul-uplifting  thirst  for  fame,  and  the  debastog 
propensity  to  pilfer.  It  is  the  aiKimaly-^ttietdisoool 
— which  so  grossly  offends.  :^r-KiOlbns 

cLxxxix.       .:l!!^.f^ 

Voltaire,    in   his  preface  to  "Bratus,"-'-8ctHftlli[ 
■  boasts  of  having  introduced  the  Roman  Settst^OH 
the  stwre  in  red  mantles. 
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CXC. 


''Les  OMges,"  says  Madame  Dudevant,  a  womad 
who  intersperses  many  an  admirable  sentiment  amid 
a  chaos  of  the  most  shameless  and  altogether 
objectionable  fiction — "Les  anges  tie  sont  plus  pares 
que  le  cceur  d'un  jeune  komme  qui  aime  en  v6rit6." 
The  angels  are  not  more  pure  than  the  heart  of  a 
young  man  who  loves  with  fervor.  The  hyperbole 
is  scarcely  less  than  true.  It  would  be  truth  itself, 
were  it  averred  of  the  love  of  him  who  is  at  the  same 
time  young  and  a  poet.  The  boyish  poet-love  is 
indisputably  that  one  of  the  human  sentiments 
which  most  nearly  realizes  our  dreams  of  the  chast- 
ened voluptuousness  of  heaven. 

In  every  allusion  made  by  the  author  of  "Childe 
Harold"  to  his  passion  for  Mary  Cha worth,  there 
runs  a  vein  of  almost  spiritual  tenderness  and 
purity,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  gross  earthliness 
pervading  and  disfiguring  his  ordinary  love-poems. 
The  Dream,  in  which  the  incidents  of  his  parting 
with  her  when  about  to  travel,  are  said  to  be  deline- 
ated, or  at  least  pfiralleled,  has  never  been  excelled 
(certainly  never  excelled  by  him)  in  the  blended 
fervor,  delicacy,  truthfulness  and  ethereality  which 
sublimate  and  adorn  it.  For  this  reason,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  he  has  written  anything  so 
universally  popular.  That  his  attachment  for  this 
"Mary"  (in  whose  very  name  there  indeed  seemed 
to  exist  for  him  an  "enchantment")  was  earnest, 
and  longabiding,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe- 
There  are  a  hundred  evidences  of  this  fact,  scattered 
not  only  through  his  own  poems  and  letters,  but 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  relatives,  and  cotemporaries 
in  general.  But  that  it  was  thus  earnest  and  endur- 
ing, does  not  controvert,  in  any  degree,  the  opinioil 
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that  It  was  a  passion  (if  passion  it  can  properly  be 
termed)  of  the  most  thoroughly  romantic,  shadowy 
and  imaginative  character.  It  was  bom  of  the 
hour,  and  of  the  youthful  necessity  to  love,  while 
it  was  nurtured  by  the  waters  and  the  hills,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  stars.  It  had  no  peculiar  regard 
to  the  person,  or  to  the  character,  or  to  the  recipro- 
catii^  affection  of  Mary  Chaworth.  Any  maiden, 
not  immediately  and  positively  repulsive,  he  would 
have  loved,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  hourly 
and  unrestricted  communion,  such  as  the  engravings 
of  the  subject  shadow  forth.  They  met  without 
restraint  and  without  reserve.  As  mere  children 
they  sported  together;  in  boyhood  and  girlhood  they 
read  from  the  same  books,  sang  the  same  songs,  or 
roamed  hand  in  hand,  through  the  grounds  of  the 
conjoining  estates.  The  result  was  not  merely 
natural  or  merely  probable,  it  was  as  inevitable  as 
destiny  itself. 

In  view  of  a  passion  thus  engendered,  Miss 
Chaworth,  (who  is  represented  as  possessed  of  no 
little  personal  beauty  and  some  accomplishments,) 
could  not  have  failed  to  serve  sufficiently  well  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  ideal  that  haunted  the  fancy  of 
the  poet.  It  is  perhaps  better,  nevertheless,  for 
the  mere  romance  of  the  love-passages  between  the 
two,  that  their  intercourse  was  broken  up  in  early 
life  and  never  uninterruptedly  resumed  in  after 
years.  Whatever  of  warmth,  whatever  of  soul- 
passion,  whatever  of  the  truer  nare  and  essentiality 
of  romance  was  elicited  durii^  the  youthful  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  poet. 
If  she  felt  at  all,  it  was  only  while  the  magnetism 
of  his  actual  presence  compelled  her  to  feel.  If 
she  responded  at  all,  it  was  merely  because  the 
necromancy  of  his  words  of  fire  could  not  do  other- 
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wise  than  exhort  a  response.  In  absence,  the  bard 
bore  easily  with  him  all  the  fancies  which  were  the 
basis  of  his  flame — a  flame  which  absence  itself 
but  served  to  keep  in  vigor — while  the  less  ideal 
but  at  the  same  time  the  less  really  substantial 
afEection  of  his  lady-love,  perished  utterly  and 
forthwith,  through  simple  lack  of  the  element  which 
had  fanned  it  into  being.  He  to  her,  in  brief,  was 
a  not  unhandsome,  and  not  ignoble,  but  somewhat 
portionless,  somewhat  eccentric  and  rather  lame 
young  man.  She  to  him  was  the  Egeria  of  his 
dreams — the  Venus  Aphrodite  that  sprang,  in  full 
and  supernal  loveliness,  from  the  bright  foam  upon 
the  storm-tormented  ocean  of  his  thoughts. 

CXCI. 

Mill  says  that  he  has  "demonstrated"  his  propo- 
sitions. Just  in  the  same  way  Anaxagoras  demon- 
strated snow  to  be  black,  (which,  perhaps,  it  is,  if 
we  could  see  the  thii^  in  the  proper  light,)  and  just 
in  the  same  way  the  French  advocate,  Linguet, 
with  Hippocrates  in  his  hand,  demonstrated  bread 
to  be  a  dow  poison.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is, 
that  proposi^^ions  such  as  these  seldom  stay  demon- 
strated long  enoi^h  to  be  thoroughly  imderstood. 

CXCII. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington 
with  a  degree  of  interest  seldom  excited  in  us  by 
the  perusal  of  any  book  whatever.  We  are  con- 
vinced by  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  design, 
manner,  and  rich  material  of  the  work,  that,  as  it 
grows  in  age,  it  will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  our 
countrymen,  and,  finally,  will  not  fail  to  take  a 
deeper  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  upon  the 
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public  affections,  than  any  work  upon  the  same 
subject,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has  been  yet 
written — or,  possibly,  which  may  be  written  here- 
after. Indeed,  we  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
of  anythii^  farther  upon  the  great  theme  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr,  Paulding  has  completely  and  most  beau- 
tifully filled  the  vacuum  which  the  works  of  Marshall 
and  Sparks  have  left  open.  He  has  painted  the 
boy,  the  man,  the  husband,  and  the  Christian.  He 
has  introduced  us  to  the  private  affections,  aspira- 
tions, and  charities  of  that  hero  whose  affections  of 
all  affections  were  the  most  serene,  whose  aspirations 
the  most  God-like,  and  whose  charities  Uie  most 
gentle  and  pure.  He  has  taken  us  abroad  with  the 
patriot-farmer  in  his  rambles  about  his  homestead. 
He  has  seated  us  in  his  study  and  shown  us  the 
warrior-Christian  in  imobtrusive  communion  with 
his  God.  He  has  done  all  this  too,  and  more,  in  a 
simple  and  quiet  manner,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  which  mainly  because  it  is  his  own, 
cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  effective.  Yet  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  public  may,  for  many  years 
to  come,  overlook  the  rare  merits  of  a  work  whose 
want  of  arrogant  assumption  is  so  httle  in  keepii^ 
with  the  usages  of  the  day,  and  whose  strikii^ 
simplicity  and  naiveU  of  manner  give,  to  a  cursory 
examination,  so  Uttle  evidence  of  the  labor  of  com- 
position. We  have  no  fears,  however,  for  the 
future.  Such  books  as  these  before  us,  go  down 
%Q  posterity  like  rich  wines,  with  a  certainty  of  being 
imore  valued  as  they  go.  They  force  themselves 
with  the  gradual  but  rapidly  accumidating  power 
of  stroi^  wedges  into  the  hearts  and  understandings 
of  a  community.  "* 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Pauldii^'s  Washing- 
ton, it  would  scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  to  speak 
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of  it  merely  as  well  adapted  to  its  subject,  and  to 
its  immediate  design.  Perhaps  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion would  detect  an  occasional  want  of  euphony, 
and  some  inaccuracies  of  syntatical  arrar^em,ent. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  than  any 
such  examination  in  respect  to  a  book  whose  forcible, 
rich,  vivid,  and  comprehensive  English  might  ad- 
vant^eously  be  held  up,  as  a  model  for  the  young 
writers  of  the  land.  There  is  no  better  literarj* 
manner  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pauldii^.  Certainly 
no  American,  and  possibly  no  living  writer  of  Eng- 
land, has  more  of  those  numerous  peculiarities  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  style.  It  is  question- 
able, we  think,  whether  any  writer  of  any  country 
combines  as  many  of  these  peculiarities  with  as 
much  of  that  essential  n^ative  virtue,  the  absence 
of  affectation.  We  repeat,  as  our  confident  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  even  with  great  care  and 
labor,  to  improve  upon  the  general  manner  of  the 
voliunes  now  before  us,  and  that  they  contain  many 
loi^  individual  passages  of  a  force  and  beauty  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest  passages  of  the  finest 
writers  in  any  time  or  country.  It  is  this  strildi^ 
character  in  the  Washington  of  Mr.  Paulding — 
striking  and  peculiar  indeed  at  a  season  when  we 
are  so  cxUpably  inattentive  to  all  matters  of  this 
nature,  as  to  mistake  for  style  the  fine  airs  at 
second  hand  of  the  silliest  romancers — ^it  is  this 
character  we  say,  which  should  insure  the  fidfilment 
of  the  writer's  principal  design,  in  the  immediate 
introduction  of  his  book  into  every  respectable 
academy  in  the  land, 

CXCIII. 
Scott,  in  his  "Presbyterian  Eloquence,"  speaks 
of  "that  ancient  fable,  not  much  known,"  in  which 

:..,-.     .,C,OOgTc 
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a  trial  of  skill  in  singir^  being  agreed  upon  between 
the  cuckoo  and  the  nightii^ale,  the  ass  was  chosen 
umpire.  When  each  bird  had  done  his  best,  the 
umpire  declared  that  the  nightingale  sang  extremely- 
well,  but  that  "  for  a  good  plain  song  give  him  the" 
cuckoo."  The  judge  with  the  long  ears,  in  this 
case,  is  a  fine  type  of  the  tribe  of  critics  who  insist 
upon  what  they  call  "quietude"  as  the  supreme 
literary  excellence — gentlemen  who  rail  at  Tennyson 
and  elevate  Addison  into  apotheosis.  By  the  way, 
the  followii^  passage  from  Sterne's  "Letter  from 
Prance,"  should  be  adopted  at  once  as  a  motto  by 
the  "  Down-East  Review":  "As  we  rode  along  the 
valley,  we  saw  a  herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mountains.    How  they  viewed  and  reviewed  us." 

CXCIV. 

A  hundred  criticisms  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standit^,  I  must  regard  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  dramatic  efforts  of 
modem  times.  It  is  popular,  and  justly  so.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  popular  so  long  as  the  peopl* 
have  a  heart.  It  abounds  in  sentiments  which 
stir  the  soul  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  It  proceeds 
rapidly  and  consequentially;  the  interest  not  for 
one  moment  being  permitted  to  flag.  Its  incidents 
are  admirably  conceived  and  skilfully  wroi^ht  into 
execution.  Its  dramatis  persona,  throughout,  have 
the  high  merit  of  being  natural,  although,  except 
in  the  case  of  Pauline,  there  is  no  marked  individu- 
ality. She  is  a  creation  which  would  have  done  no 
dishonor  to  Shakspeare.  She  excites  profound 
emotion.  It  has  been  sillily  objected  to  her,  that 
she  is  weak,  mercenary,  and  at  points  ignoble.  She 
is;  and  what  then?  We  are  not  dealing  with.Clariss^ 
Vol.  VII— H  .    '~'*'8''- 
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Harlowe.  Bulwer  has  painted  a  woman.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  play  lies  in  the  heroine's  con- 
senting to  wed  Beauseant,  while  aware  of  the 
existence  and  even  the  continued  love  of  Claude. 
As  the  plot  runs,  there  is  a  question  in  PatUine's 
soul  between  a  comparatively  trivial  (because 
merely  worldly)  injury  to  her  father,  and  utter  ruin 
and  despair  inflicted  upon  her  husband.  Here  there 
should  not  have  been  an  instant's  hesitation.  The 
audience  have  no  sympathy  with  any.  Nothing 
on  earth  should  have  induced  the  wife  to  give 
up  the  living  Melnotte.  Only  the  assurance  of  his 
death  could  have  justified  her  in  sacrificing  herself 
to  Beauseant.  As  it  is,  we  hate  her  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  effect  is  repulsive — but  I  must  be  understood 
as  calling  this  effect  objectionable  solely  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  at  war  with  the  whole^  genius 
of  the  play. 

CXCV. 

"Contempt,"  says  an  eastern  proverb,  "pierces 
even  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise;"  but  the 
skull  of  a  Fuller  would  feel  itself  insulted  by  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  impermeability,  with  the 
shell  of  a  Gallipago  turtle. 

CXCVI. 

How  thoroughly  comprehensive  is  the  account 
of  Adam,  as  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  picture 
in  the  Vaticaft! — "Adam,  divinitui  6docius,  primus 
sdentiarum  et  literarum  inventor."     VH 

;"t  CXCVII. 

■  If  need    were.    I    should    have   little   difficulty, 
Thaps,   in    defending   a   certain   apparent   dog- 
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matism   to  which  1   am   prone,  on  the  topic  o£ 
versification. 

"  What  is  Poetry?"  notwithstandii^  Leigh  Hunt's 
rigmarolic  attempt  at  answering  it,  is  a  query  that, 
with  great  care  and  deliberate  agreement  before- 
hand on  the  exact  value  of  certain  leading  words, 
may,  possibly,  be  settled  to  the  partial  satisfaction 
of  a  few  analytical  intellects,  but  which,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  metaphysics,  never  can  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  majority;  for  the 
question  is  purely  metaphysical,  and  the  whole 
science  of  metaphysics  is  at  present  a  chaos,  through 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  meanii^  of  the  words 
which  its  very  nature  compels  it  to  employ.  But 
as  regards  versification,  this  difficulty  is  only 
partial;  for  although  one-third  of  the  topic  may  be 
considered  metaphysical,  and  thus  may  be  mooted 
at  the  fancy  of  this  individual  or  of  that,  still  the 
remainit^  two-thirds  belong,  undeniably,  to  the 
mathematics.  The  questions  ordinarily  discussed 
with  so  much  gravity  in  r^ard  to  rhythm,  metre, 
etc.,  are  susceptible  of  positive  adjustment  by 
demonstration.  Their  laws  are  merely  a  portion 
of  the  Median  laws  of  form  and  quantity — of 
rdation.  In  respect,  then,  to  any  of  these  ordinary 
questions — iJiese  sillily  moot  points  which  so  often 
arise  in  common  criticism — the  prosodist  would 
speak  as  weakly  in  saying  "this  or  that  proposition 
is  probably  so  and  so,  or  possibly  so  and  so,"  as  would 
the  mathematician  in  admitting  that,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  or  if  he  were  not  greatly  mistaken,  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  were,  together,  greater  than  the 
third  side.  I  must  add,  however,  as  some  palliation 
of  the  discussions  referred  to,  and  of  the  objections 
so  often  urged  with  a  sneer  to  "particular  theories 
of  versification  binding  no  one  but  their  inventor" — 
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that  there  is  really  extant  no  such  work  as  a  Prosody 
RaisonfUe.  The  Prosodies  of  the  schools  are  merely 
collections  of  vague  laws,  with  their  more  v^ue 
exceptions,  based  upon  no  principles  whatever, 
but  extorted  in  the  most  speculative  manner  from 
the  usages  of  the  ancients,  who  had  no  laws  beyond 
those  of  their  ears  and  fingers,  "And  these  were 
sufficient,"  it  will  be  said,  "since  'The  Iliad'  is 
melodious  and  harmonious  beyond  anything  of 
modern  times."  Admit  this: — but  neither  do  we 
write  in  Greek,  nor  has  the  invention  of  modem 
times  been  as  yet  exhausted.  An  analysis  based  on 
the  natural  laws  of  which  the  bard  of  Scios  was 
ignorant,  would  suggest  multitudinous  improve- 
ments to  the  best  passages  of  even  "The  Iliad" — 
nor  does  it  in  any  manner  follow  from  the  suppo- 
sititious fact  that  Homer  found  in  his  ears  and 
fingers  a  satisfactorT,'  system  of  rules  (the  point 
which  I  have  just  denied)— nor  does  it  follow,  I  say, 
from  this,  that  the  rules  which  we  deduce  from  the 
Homeric  effects  are  to  supersede  those  immutable 
principles  of  time,  quantity,  etc. — the  mathematics, 
in  short,  of  music — which  must  have  stood  to  these 
Homeric  effects  in  the  relation  of  causes — the 
mediate  causes  of  which  these  "ears  and  fillers" 
are  simply  the  intermedia. 

CXCVIII. 

Of  Berryer,  somebody  says  "he  is  the  man  in 
whose  description  is  the  greatest  possible  consump- 
tion of  antithesis."  For  "description"  read  "lec- 
tures," and  the  sentence  would  apply  well  to  Hudson, 
the  lecturer  on  Shakspeare.  Antithesis  is  his  end — 
he  has  no  other.  He  does  not  employ  it  to  enforce 
thought,  but  he  gathers  thought  from  all  quarters 
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■with  the  sole  view  to  its  capacity  for  antithetical 
expression.  His  essays  have  Uius  only  paragraphical 
effect;  as  wholes,  they  produce  not  the  slightest 
impression.  No  man  living  could  say  what  it  is 
Mr.  Hudson  proposes  to  demonstrate;  and  if  the 
question  were  propounded  to  Mr.  H. 'himself,  we 
can  fancy  how  particiJarly  embarrassed  he  would 
be  for  a  reply.  In  the  end,  were  he  to  answer 
honestly,  he  would  say — "antithesis." 

As  for  his  reading,  Julius  Caesar  would  have  said 
of  him  that  he  sang  ill,  and  undoubtedly  he  must 
have  "gone  to  the  dc^s"  for  his  experience  in  pro- 
nouncing the  r  as  if  his  throat  were  bored  like  a 
rifle-barrel.* 

CXCIX. 

It  is  James  Mon^omery  who  thinks  proper  to 
style  Mcpherson's  "Ossian"  a  collection  of  halting, 
dancing,  lumbering,  grating,  nondescript  para- 
graphs." 

cc. 

A  bookf  which  puzzles  me  beyond  measra«,  since, 
while  freeing  with  its  general  conclusions,  (except 
where  it  discusses  prevision,)  I  invariably  find  fault 
with  the  reasoning  through  which  the  conclusions  are 
attained.     I    think    the    treatise    grossly    illogical 

*  "Nee  illi  {Demontkent)  turpe  videbatur  vet,  optimis  reliclis 
tnagisiris,  adcanes  se  con/erre,  el  ab  Mis  tiierce  vim  el  natuTatn 
felere,  iliorumque  in  sonando,  qnod  satis  est,  morem  imitari." — 
Ad  Meter,  de  vet.  Pron.  Ling.  Giscs. 

f  Human  Magnetism:  Its  Claim  to  Dispassionate  Inquiry. 
Being  an  Attempt  to  show  the  Utility  of  its  Application  for 
the  Relief  of  Human  Suffering.  By  W.  Newnham,  M.  R.  S.  L. 
Author  of  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Body  and  Mind.  Wiley 
ft  Putnam. 
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throi^hout.     For  example: — the  origin  of  the  wort 
is  thus  stated  in  an  introductory  chapter: 

About  twelve  months  since,  I  was  asked  by  some  friends 
to  write  a  paper  against  Mesmerism — and  I  was  furnished 
with  materials  by  a  highly  esteemed  quondam  pupil,  which 
proved  incontestably,  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
operator  might  be  duped — that  hundreds  of  enlightened 
persons  might  equally  be  deceived — and  certainly  ■went 
far  to  show  that  the  pretended  science  was  wholly  a  delu- 
sion— a  system  of  fraud  and  jugglery  by  which  the  imagi- 
nations  of  the  credulous  were  held  in  thraldom  through  the 
arts  of  the  designing.  Perhaps  in  an  evil  hour  I  assented 
to  the  proposition  thus  made — but  on  reflection,  I  found- 
that  the  facts  before  me  only  led  to  the  direct  proof  tkftt 
certain  phenomena  might  be  counterfeited;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  counterfeit  coin  is  rather  a  proof  that  there  is 
somewhere  the  genuine  standard  gold  to  be  imitated. 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  a  mere  variation  of  what 
is  called  "begging  the  question."  Counterfeit  coin 
is  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  genuine: — this, 
of  course,  is  no  more  than  the  truism  that  there  can 
.  be  no  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  genuine — ^just 
as  there  can  be  no  badness  where  there  is  no  good- 
ness— the  tenns  being  purely  relative.  But  because 
there  can  be  no  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  or^nal, 
does  it  in  any  manner  follow  that  any  undemon- 
strated  original  exists?  In  seeii^  a  spurious  coin 
we  know  it  to  be  such  by  comparison  with  coins 
admitted  to  be  genuine;  but  were  no  coin  admitted 
to  be  genuine,  how  should  we  establish  the  counter- 
feit, and  what  right  should  we  have  to  talk  of  counter- 
feits at  all?  Now,  in  the  case  of  Mesmerism,  our 
author  is  merely  begging  the  admission.  In  saying 
that  the  existence  of  counterfeit  proves  the  existence 
of  real  Mesmerism,  he  demands  that  the  real  bt 
admitted.     Either  he  demands  this  or  there  is  no 
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shadow  of  force  in  his  proposition — for  it  is  dear 
that  we  can  pretend  to  be  that  which  is  not.  A 
man,  for  instance,  may  feign  himself  a  sphynx  or 
a  griflSn,  but  it  would  never  do  to  r^ard  as  thus 
demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  either  griffins 
or  sphynxes.  A  word  alone — the  word  "counter- 
feit"— ^has  been  sufficient  to  lead  Mr.  Newnham 
astray.  People  cannot  be  properly  said  to  "  counter- 
feit" provision,  etc.,  but  to  feign  these  phenomena. 
Dr.  Newnham's  argument,  of  course,  is  by  no  means 
original  with  him,  although  he  seems  to  pride  himself 
on  it  as  if  it  were.  Dr.  More  says:  "That  there 
should  be  so  universal  a  fame  and  fear  of  that  which 
never  was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is 
to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  If  there  had  not 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  true  miracles,  it  had  not 
been  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  people  by  false.  The 
alchemist  would  never  go  about  to  sophisticate 
metals,  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silver, 
imless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  true 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world."  This  is  precisely  the 
same  idea  as  that  of  Dr.  Newnham,  and  belongs  to 
that  extensive  class  of  argumentation  which  is  all 
fww/— deriving  its  whole  effect  from  epigrammatism. 
That  the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  in  a  Deity,  or  in  a  future 
state,  or  in  anything  else  credible  or  incredible— 
that  any  such  belief  is  universal,  demonstrates 
nothing  more  than  that  which  needs  no  demon- 
stration— the  human  unanimity — the  identity  of 
construction  in  the  human  brain — an  identity  of 
which  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  upon  the  whole, 
similar  deductions  from  similar  data.  Most  espe- 
cially do  I  disagree  with  the  author  of  this  book  in 
his  (implied)  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Chauncey 
Hare  Townshend — a  work  to  be  valued  properly 
only  in  a  day  to  come. 
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CCI. 


The  day  is  done,  and  the  6 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  night,  , 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight.* 

The  single  feather  here  is  imperfectly  illustrative 
of  the  omniprevalent  darkness;  but  a  more  especial  ' 
objection  is  the  likening  of  one  feather  to  the  falling 
of  another.  Night  is  personified  as  a  bird,  and 
darkness — the  feather  of  this  bird — falls  from  it, 
how? — as  another  feather  falls  from  another  bird. 
Why,  it  does  this  of  course.  The  illustration  is 
identical — ^that  is  to  say,  null.  It  has  no  more 
force  than  an  identical  proposition  in  logic. 

ecu. 

The  question  of  international  cop3Tight  has  been  I 
overloaded  with  words.  The  right  of  property  in  a 
literary  work  is  disputed  merely  for  the  sake  of  dis-  ■ 
putation,  and  no  man  should  be  at  the  trouble  of 
arguing  the  point.  Those  who  deny  it,  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  deny  everything  tending  to  further 
the  law  in  contemplation.  Nor  is  the  question  of 
expediency  in  any  respect  relevant.  Expediency 
is  only  to  be  discussed  where  no  rights  interfere. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  very  expedient  in  any  poor 
man  to  pick  the  pocket  of  his  wealthy  neighbor, 
(as  the  poor  are  the  majority,  the  case  is  precisely 
parallel  to  the  copyright  case;)  but  what  would  the 
rich  think  if  expediency  were  permitted  to  over- 
rule their  right?  But  even  the  expediency  is  unten- 
able, grossly  so.  The  immediate  advantage  arising 
to  the  pockets  of  our  people,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  plain.     We  get 

•  Preem  to  Longfellow's  "  Waif. " 
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more  reading  for  less  money  than  if  the  international 
law  existed;  but  the  remoter  disadvantages  are  of 
infinitely  greater  weight.  In  brief,  they  are  these; 
First,  we  have  injury  to  our  national  literature 
by  repressing  the  effcats  of  our  men  of  genius;  for 
genius,  as  a  general  rule,  is  poor  in  worldly  goods 
and  cannot  write  for  nothing.  Our  genius  being 
thus  repressed,  we  are  written  at  only  by  our  "gen- 
tlemen of  elegant  leisure,"  and  mere  gentlemen  of 
elegant  leisiu^  have  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  the  insipidity  of  their  productions.  In  general, 
too,  they  are  obstinately  conservative,  and  this 
feeling  leads  them  into  imitation  of  foreign,  more 
especially  of  British  models.  This  is  one  main 
source  of  imitativeness  with  which,  as  a  people,  we 
have  been  justly  charged,  although  the  first  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  our  position  as  a  colony.  Colonies 
have  alwajra  naturally  aped  the  mother  land.  In  the 
second  place,  irreparable  ill  is  wrought  by  the  almost 
exclusive  dissemination  among  us  of  foreign — that 
is  to  say,  of  monarchical  or  aristocratical  sentiment 
in  foreign  books;  nor  is  this  sentiment  less  fatal  to 
democracy  because  it  reaches  the  people  them- 
selves directiy  in  the  gilded  pill  of  the  poem  or  the 
novel.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  impolicy  of 
our  committing,  in  the  national  character,  an  open 
and  continuous  wrong  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of  its 
benefiting  ourselves.  The  last  and  by  far  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all,  however,  is  that  sense 
of  insult  and  injury  aroused  in  the  whole  active 
intellect  of  the  world,  the  bitter  and  fatal  resentment 
excited  in  the  universal  heart  of  literature — a  resent- 
ment which  will  not  and  which  cannot  make  nice 
distinctions  between  the  temporary  perpetrators  of 
the  wrong  and  that  democracy  in  general  which 
permits  its  perpetration.     The  autorial  body  is  the 
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most  autocratic  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How, 
then,  can  those  institutions  even  hope  to  be  safe 
which  systematically  persist  in  trampling  it  under 
foot?  . 

CCIII. 

The  drama,  as  the  chief  of  the  imitative  arts,  haS' 
a  tendency  to  beget  and  keep  alive  in  its  votaries 
the  imitative  propensity.  This  might  be  supposed 
&  priori,  and  experience  confirms  the  supposition. 
Of  all  imitators,  dramatists  are  the  most  perverse, 
the  most  unconscionable,  or  the  most  imconsdous, 
and  have  been  so  time  out  of  mind.  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  were  merely  echoes  of  jEschylus,  and  not 
only  was  Terence  Menander  and  nothing  beyond, 
but  of  the  sole  Roman  tragedies  extant,  (the  ten 
attributed  to  Seneca,)  nine  are  on  Greek  subjects. 
Here,  then,  is  cause  enough  for  the  "decline  of  the 
drama,"  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  drama  has 
declined.  But  it  has  not:  on  the  contr^y,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  materially  advanced.  All 
other  arts,  however,  have,  in  the  same  interval,  ad- 
vanced at  a  far  greater  rate — each  very  nearly  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  non-imitativeness — ^painting,  for 
example,  least  of  all — and  the  effect  on  the  drama 
is,  of  course,  that  of  apparent  retrogradation. 

CCIV. 
The  Swedenboigians  inform  me  that  they  have 
discovered  all  that  I  said  in  a  magazine  article,  en- 
titled ' '  Mesmeric  Revelation, "  to  be  absolutely 
true,  although  at  first  they  were  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  doubt  my  veracity — a  thing  which,  in  that 
particular  instance,  I  never  dreamed  of  not  doubting 
myself.  The  story  is  a  piare  fiction  from  beginning 
to  end. 
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CCV. 

Here  is  a  book  of  "amusing  travels,"  Trfiich  is 
full  enough  of  statistics  to  have  been  the  joint  com- 
position of  Messieurs  Busching,  Hassel,  Cannabitch, 
Gaspari,  Gutsmuth  and  company. 

CCVI. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  English  heroic  verse  on 
the  proper  model  of  the  Greek — althot^h  there 
have  been  innumerable  attempts,  among  which  those 
of  Coleric^e  are,  perhaps,  the  most  absurd,  next  to 
those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Longfellow.  The 
author  o£  "The  Vision  of  Rubeta"  has  done  better, 
and  Percival  better  yet;  but  no  one  has  seemed  to 
suspect  that  the  natural  preponderance  of  spondaic 
words  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  must,  in  the  English, 
be  supplied  by  art — that  is  to  say,  by  a  careful  cull- 
ing of  the  few  spondaic  words  whidi  the  lai^uage 
affords — as,  for  example,  here: 

Man   is   a  |  complex,  |  compound,  1  compost, !  yet   is   be  | 
God-bora. 

This,  to  all  intents,  is  a  Greek  hexameter,  but  then 
its  spondees,  are  spondees,  and  not  mere  trochees. 
The  verses  of  Coleridge  and  others  are  dissonant, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  equality  in 
time  between  a  trochee  and  a  dactyl.  When  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  writes, 

So  to  the  I  woods  Love  |  runnes  as  |  well  as  |  rides  to  the 
I  palace, 

he  makes  an  heroic  verse  only  to  the  eye ;  for  "  woods 
Love"  is  the  only  true  spondee,  "runs  as,"  "well 
as,  "  and  "  palace, "  have  each  the  first  syllable  long 
and  the  second  short — that  is  to  say,  tJiey  are  all 
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trochees,  and  occupy  less  time  than  the  dactyls  or 
spondee — Whence  the  halting.  Now,  all  this  seems 
to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  th6  only 
wonder  is  how  men  professing  to  be  scholars  should 
attempt  to  engraft  a  verse,  of  which  the  spondee 
is  an  element,  upon  a  stock  whidj  repels  the  spondee 
as  ant^onistical. 

CCVII. 

In  the  sweet  "Lily  of  Nithsdale,"  we  read — 

She's  gane  to  dwell  in  heaven,  my  lassie- 
She's  gane  to  dwell  in  heaven; — 

Ye're  ow're  pure,  quo'  the  voice  of  God, 
For  dwelling  out  o'  heaven. 

The  aw^re  and  the  o'  of  the  two  last  verses  should 
be  AngUcized.  The  Deity  at  least,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood — although  I 
am  aware  that  a  folio  has  been  written  to  demon- 
strate broad  Scotch  as  the  language  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise. 

CCVIII. 

The  concluaon  of  the  Pr6em  in  Mr.  Longfellow's 
late  "Waif"  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  whole 
poem  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  one  of  its  principal 
excellences  arises  from  what  is  generically,  a  de- 
'  merit.  No  error,  for  example,  is  more  certainly  fatal 
in  poetry  than  defective  rhythm;  but  here  the  slip- 
shodiness  is  so  thoroughly  in  unsion  with  the  non- 
chalant air  of  the  thot^hts — which  again,  are  so 
capitally  applicable  to  the  thing  done  (a  mere  intro- 
duction of  other  people's  fancies) — ^that  [the  effect 
of  the  looseness  of  rhythm  becomes  palpable,  and 
we  see  at  once  that  hwe  is  a  case  in  which  to  be 
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correct  would  be  inartistic.    Here  are  three  of  the 
qtaatrains — 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  viDe^ 
Gleam  througli  the  rain  and  the  mist. 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me 
That  my  sovd  camiot  resist— 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  lon^ng 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mists  resemble  ^  ram.  .  ,  , 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  modo 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
Atid  as  silently  steal  away. 

Now  these  lines  are  not  to  be  scanned.  They  are 
referable  to  no  true  principles  of  rhythm.  The 
general  idea  is  that  of  a  succession  of  anapEests; 
yet  not  only  is  this  idea  confounded  with  that  of 
dactyls,  but  this  succession  is  improperly  inter- 
rupted at  all  points — improperly,  because  by  un- 
equivalent  feet.  The  partial  prosaicism  thus  brought 
about,  however,  (without  any  interference  with  the 
mere  melody,)  becomes  a  beauty  solely  through  the 
nicety  of  its  adaptation  to  the  tone  of  the  poem,  and 
of  tWs  tone,  again,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  his 
keen  sense  of  this  adaptation,  (which  conveys  the 
notion  of  what  is  vaguely  termed  "  ease, ")  the  reader 
so  far  loses  sight  of  the  rhythmical  imperfection  that 
he  can  be  convinced  of  its  existence  only  by  treating 
in  the  same  rhythm  (or,  rather,  lack  of  rhythm)  a 
subject  of  different  tone — a  subject  in  which  decision 
shall  take  the  place  of  nonchalance.  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, I  intend  all  this  as  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Longfellow;  but  it  was  for  the  utterance  of  these 
very  opinions  in  the  "New  York  Mirror"  that  I 
,  _    .Coogic 
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was  accused,  by  some  of  the  poet's  friends,  of  in- 
diting what  they  think  proper  to  call  "  stricttn^s, " 
on  the  autiior  of  "Outre-Mer. " 

CCIX. 

We  might  contrive  a  very  poetical  and  very 
si^gestive,  although,  perhaps,  no  very  tenable 
philosophy,  by  supposir^  that  the  virtuous  live 
while  the  wicked  suffer  annihilation,  here^ter;  and 
that  the  danger  of  the  annihilation  (which  danger 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  sin)  might  be  indicated 
nightly  by  slumber,  and  occasionally,  with  more 
distinctness,  by  a  swoon.  In  proportion  to  the 
dreamlessness  of  the  sleep,  for  example,  would  be 
the  degree  of  the  soul's  liability  to  annihilation. 
In  the  same  way,  to  swoon  and  awake  in  utter  un- 
consciouness  of  any  lapse  of  time  during  the  syncope, 
would  demonstrate  the  soul  to  have  been  then  in 
such  condition  that,  had  death  occurred,  annihilation 
would  have  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  revival  is  attended  with  remembrance  of  visions, 
(as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  in  fact,)  then  the  soul 
to  be  considered  in  such  condition  as  would  insure 
its  existence  after  the  bodily  death — the  bliss  or 
wretchedness  of  the  existence  to  be  indicated  by  the 
character  of  the  visions. 

CCX. 

When  we  attend  less  to  "authority"  and  more  to 
principles,  when  we  look  less  at  merit  and  more  at 
demerit,  (instead  of  the  converse,  as  some  persons 
suggest,)  we  shall  then  be  better  critics  than  we  are. 
We  must  neglect  our  models  and  study  our  capa- 
bilities. The  mad  eulogies  on  what  occasionally 
has,  in  letters,  been  well  done,  spring  from  our  im- 
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perfect  comprehension  of  what  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  better.  "  A  man  who  has  never  seen  the  sun, " 
says  Calderon,  "  cannot  be  blfimed  for  thinking  that 
no  glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon;  a  man  who 
has  seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  Uamed 
for  expatiating  on  the  incomparable  effulgence  of 
the  morning  star, "  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  so  to  soar  that  he  shall  see  the  sun,  even  al- 
though its  orb  be  far  below  the  ordinary  horizon. 

CCXI. 

The  United  State's  motto,  E  pluribus  unum,  may 
possibly  have  a  sly  allusion  to  Pythagoras'  defini- 
tion of  beauty — the  reduction  of  mjiny  into  one. 

CCXII. 

The  great  feature  of  the  "Curiosity  Shop"  is  its 
chaste,  vigorous,  and  glorious  imagination.  This 
is  the  one  charm,  all  potent,  which  alone  woiild 
suffice  to  compensate  for  a  world  more  of  error  than 
Mr.  Dickens  ever  committed.  It  is  not  only  seen  in 
the  conception,  and  general  handlir^  of  the  story, 
or  in  the  invention  of  character;  but  it  pervades  every 
sentence  of  the  book.  We  recognise  its  prodigious 
influence  in  every  inspired  word.  It  is  this  which 
induces  the  reader  who  is  at  all  ideal,  to  pause  fre- 
quently, to  re-read  the  occasionally  quaint  phrases, 
to  muse  in  uncontrollable  delight  over  thoughts 
which,  while  he  wonders  he  has  never  hit  upon  them 
before,  he  yet  admits  that  he  never  has  encountered. 
In  fact  it  is  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

Had  we  room  to  particularize,  we  would  mention 
as  points  evincing  most  distinctly  the  ideality  of  the 
"Curiosity  Shop" — the  picture  of  the  shop  itself — ■ 
the  newly-born  desire  of  the  worldly  old  man  for 
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the  peace  of  green  fields — ^his  whole  character  and 
conduct,  in  short — the  schoolmaster,  with  his  deso- 
late fortunes,  seeking  affection  in  httle  children 
■ — the  haunts  of  Quilp  among  the  wharf-rats — the 
tinkering  of  the  Punch-men  among  the  tombs — the 
glorious  scene  where  the  man  of  the  forge  sits  poring, 
at  deep  midnight,  into  that  dread  fire — again  the 
whole  conception  of  this  character;  and,  last  and 
greatest,  the  stealthy  approach  of  NeU  to  her  death 
— ^her  gradual  sinking  away  on  the  joumey  to  the 
village,  so  skilfully  indicated  rather  than  described — 
her  pensive  and  prescient  meditation — the  fit  of 
strange  musing  which  came  over  her  when  the  house 
in  which  she  was  to  die  first  broke  upon  her  sight — the 
description  of  this  house,  of  the  old  church,  and  of 
the  diurch-yard — everything  in  rigid  consonance 
with  the  one  impression  to  be  conveyed — that  deep 
meaningless  well — the  comments  of  the  Sexton  upon 
death,  and  upon  his  own  seciu^  life — this  whole 
world  of  mournful  yet  peaceful  idea  mergh^,  at 
length,  into  the  decease  of  the  child  Ndly,  and  the 
uncomprehendii^  despair  of  the  grandfather.  These 
concluding  scenes  are  so  drawn  that  human  lan- 
guage, ui^ed  by  human  thought,  could  go  no  farther 
in  the  excitement  of  human  feelings.  And  the 
pathos  is  of  that  best  order  which  is  relieved,  in  great 
measure,  by  ideality.  Here  the  book  has  never  been 
equalled, — ^never  approached  except  in  one  instance, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  "Undine"  of  De 
La  Motte  Fouqu6.  The  imagination  is  parhaps  as 
great  in  this  latter  work,  but  the  pathos,  although 
truly  beautiful  and  deep,  fails  of  much  of  its  effect 
through  the  material  from  which  it  is  wrought.  The 
chief  character,  being  endowed  with  purely  fanciful 
attributes,  cannot  command  our  full  sympathies, 
as  can  a  simple  denizen  of  earth.  In  sayii^,  a  page 
,..   ,Cooglc 
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or  so  above,  that  the  death  of  the  child  left  too 
painful  an  impression,  and  shotdd  therefore  have 
heea  avoided,  we  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  respect  to 
its  general  appreciation  and  popularity.  The  death, 
as  recorded,  is,  we  repeat,  of  the  highest  order  of 
literary  excellence — yet  while  none  can  deny  this 
fact,  tiiere  are  few  who  will  be  willing  to  read  the 
concluding  passages  a  second  time. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  "Curiosity  Shop" 
very  much  the  best  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  it  too  well.  It  is  ia 
all  respects  a  tale  which  will  secure  for  its  author 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  man  of  genius. 

CCXIII. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  put  "a  good  thing" 
properly  together,  although,  perhaps,  when  thus 
properly  put  together,  every  tenth  person  you  meet 
with  may  be  capable  of  both  conceiving  and  appre- 
ciatii^  it.  We  cannot  brii^  ourselves  to  believe 
that  less  actual  ability  is  required  in  the  composition 
of  a  really  good  "brief  article,"  than  in  a  fashionable 
novel  of  the  usual  dimensions.  The  novel  certainly 
requires  what  is  denominated  a  sustained  effort — 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  perseverance,  and  has 
but  a  collateral  relation  to  talent.  On  the  other 
hand — ^unity  of  effect,  a  quality  not  eaaly  appreci- 
ated or  indeed  comprehended  by  an  ordinary  mind, 
and  a  desideratum  difficult  of  attainment,  even  by 
those  who  can  conceive  it — is  indispensable  in  the 
"brief  article,"  and  not  so  in  the  common  novel.  The 
latter,  if  admired  at  all,  is  admired  for  its  detached 
passages,  without  reference  to  the  work  as  a  whole 
— or  without  reference  to  any  general  design— which 
Vol  VII— 13  cv  -    .C.OOgIc 
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if  It  even  exist  in  some  measure,  will  be  found  to 
have  occupied  but  little  of  the  writer's  attention, 
and  cannot,  from  the  length  of  the  narrative,  be 
taken  in  at  one  view,  by  the  reader. 

CCXIV. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Tennyson  is  not  the  greatest 
of  poets.  The  imcertainty  attending  the  public 
conception  of  the  term  "poet"  alone  prevents  me 
from  demonstrating  that  he  is.  Other  bards  pro- 
duce effects  which  are,  now  and  then,  otherwise 
produced  than  by  what  we  call  poems;  but  Tennyson 
an  effect  which  only  a  poem  does.  His  alone  are 
idiosyncratic  poems.  By  the  enjoyment  or  non- 
enjoyment  of  the  "Morte  D'Arthur,"  or  of  the 
"^none,"  I  would  test  any  one's  ideal  sense.  There 
are  pass^es  in  his  works  which  rivet  a  conviction  I 
had  long  entertained,  that  the  indefinite  is  an 
element  in  the  true  twiwi.  Why  do  some  persons 
fatigue  themselves  in  attempts  to  imravel  such  fan- 
tasy-pieces as  the  "Lady  of  Shalott?"  As  well  un- 
weave the  "ventunt  textikm."  If  the  author  did 
not  deliberately  propose  himself  a  Isuggestive  inde- 
finitiveness  if  meaning,  jwith  the  view  of  bringii^ 
about  a  definitiveness  of  vague  and  therefore  of 
spiritual  effect — this,  at  least,  arose  from  the  silent 
analytical  promptings  of  that  poetic  genius  which, 
in  its  supreme  development,  embodies  all  orders  of 
intellectual  capacity.  I  know  that  indefinitiveness 
is  an  element  of  the  true  music — I  mean  of  the  true 
musical  expression.  Give  to  It  any  undue  decision — 
imbue  it  with  any  very  determinate  tone — and  you  de- 
prive it,  at  once,  of  its  ethereal,  its  ideal,  its  intrinsic 
and  essential  character.  You  dispel  its  luxury  of 
dream.    You  dissolve  the  atmosphere  of  the  mystic 
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t^xDn  which  it  floats.  You  exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of 
faery.  It  now  becomes  a  tangible  and  easily  appre- 
ciable idea — a  thing  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  lost  its  power  to  please,  but  all  which  I 
consider  the  distinctiveness  of  that  power.  And  to 
the  uncultivated  talent,  or  to  the  unimaginative 
apprehension,  this  deprivation  of  its  most  delicate  _ 
nare  will  be,  not  imf requently,  a  recommendation. 
A  determinateness  of  expression  is  sought — and 
often  by  composers  who  should  know  better — is 
sought  as  a  beauty  rather  than  rejected  as  a  blemish. 
Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities,  attempts 
at  absolute  imitation  in  music.  Who  can  forget  the 
silliness  of  the  "Battle  of  Prague?"  What  man  of 
taste  but  must  laugh  at  the  interminable  drums, 
trumpets,  blunderbusses,  and  thunder  ?  ' '  Vocal 
music,"  says  L'Abbate  Gravina,  who  would  have  said 
the  same  thing  of  instrumental,  "ought  to  imitate 
the  natural  language  of  the  human  feelii^s  and 
passions,  rather  than  the  warbling  of  Canary  birds, 
which  our  singers,  now-a-days,  affect  so  vastly  to 
mimic  with  their  quaverings  and  boasted  cadences. " 
This  is  true  only  so  far  as  the  "rather"  is  concerned.. 
If  any  music  must  imitate  anything,  it  were  assuredly 
better  to  limit  the  imitation  as  Gravina  suggests. 
Tennyson's  shorter  pieces  abound  in  minute  rhyth- 
mical lapses  sufficient  to  assure  me  that — in  com- 
mon with  all  poets  living  or  dead — he  has  neglected 
to  make  precise  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
metre;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  perfect  is  his 
rhythmical  instinct  in  general,  that,  like  the  present 
Viscount  Canterbury,  he  seems  to  see  with  his  ear. 

CCXV. 
There  are  some  facts  in  the  physical  world  which 
have  a  really  wonderful  analogy  with  others  in  the 
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world  of  thought,  and  seem  thus  to  give  some  color 
of  truth  to  the  (false)  rhetorical  dt^ma,  that  meta- 
phor or  siimle  may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  to  embellish  a  description.  The 
principle  of  the  vis  inertue,  for  example,  with  the 
amount  of  momentum  proportionate  with  it  and 
consequent  upon  it,  seems  to  be  identical  in  phjrsics 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  more  true,  in  the  former, 
that  a  large  body  is  with  more  difficulty  set  in  motion 
than  a  smaller  one,  and  that  its  subsequent  impetus 
is  commensurate  vdth  this  difficulty,  than  it  is,  in 
the  latter,  that  intellects  of  the  vaster  capacity, 
while  more  forcible,  more  constant,  and  more  exten- 
sive in  their  movements  than  those  of  inferior  grade, 
are  yet  the  less  readily  moved,  and  are  more  em- 
barrassed and  more  full  of  hesitation  in  the  first  few 
steps  of  their  progress, 


CCXVI. 

Thomas  Moore — the  most  skilful  literary  artist 
of  his  day — perhaps  of  any  day — a  man  who  stands 
in  the  singular  and  really  wonderful  predicament 
of  being  undervalued  on  account  of  the  profusion 
with  which  he  has  scattered  about  him  his  good 
things.  The  brilliancy  on  any  one  p^e  of  Lalla 
Rookh  would  have  sufficed  to  establish  that  very 
reputatioil  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sdf- 
dimmed  by  the  galaxied  lustre  of  the  entile  book. 
It  seems  that  the  horrid  laws  of  political  economy 
cannot  be  evaded  even  by  the  inspired,  and  that 
a  perfect  versification,  a  vigorous  style,  and  a  never- 
tiring  fancy,  may,  like  the  water  we  drink  and  die 
without,  yet  despise,  be  so  plentifully  set  forth  as 
to  be  absolutdy  of  no  value  at  all. 
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CCXVII. 

Tliis  is  a  queer  little  book,*  which  its  author  re- 
gards as  "not  only  necessary,  but  tu^ently  called 
for, "  because  not  only  "  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
ignorant  of  English  Grammar,  but  because  those 
who  profess  great  knowledge  of  it,  and  even  those 
who  make  the  teachii:^  of  it  their  business,  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  very  far  from  under- 
standing its  principles. " 

Whether  Mr.  P.  proceeds  upon  the  safe  old  plan 
of  Probo  meliora,  deteriora  sequor — ^whether  he  is 
one  of  "the  mass,"  and  means  to  include  himself 
amoi^  the  ignoramuses — or  whether  he  is  only  a 
desperate  quiz — ^we  shall  not  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  say;  'but  the  fact  is  cle^  that,  in  a  Preface  of 
less  than  two  small  duodecimo  pages  (the  leading 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  an  eulogy  upon  cme  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,)  he  has  given  us  some  half  dozen  dis- 
tinct instances  of  bad  grammar. 

"For  these  purposes,"  says  he — ^that  is  to  say — 
the  purposes  of  instructing  mankind  and  enlightening 
"every  American  youth"  without  exception — "for 
these  purposes,  I  have  written  my  lessons  in  a  series 
of  letters.  A  mode  that  affords  more  opportunity 
for  plainness,  famiUarity,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tainment, than  any  other.  A  mode  that  was 
adopted  by  Chesterfield,  in  his  celebrated  instruc- 
tions on  politeness.  A  mode  that  was  adopted  by 
Smollett,  in  many  of  his  novels,  which,  even  at  this 
day,  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
A  mode  that  was  adopted  by  William  Cobbett,  not 
only  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  English  Grammar, 
but  in  nearly  every  work  that  he  wrote. "    "To  Mr. 

*  A  Gromroar  of  tbe  English  Language,  !n  a  series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  every  American  Youth,  By  Hugh  A.  Pua. 
Pbiladelpbia:  Published  by  the  Anther.  ,  -  . 
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Cobbett, "  adds  the  instructor  of  every  American 
youth — to  "Mr.  Cobbett  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  the  grammatical  knowl- 
edge which  I  possess."  Of  the  fact  stated  there 
can  be  no  question.  Nobody  but  Cobbett  could 
have  been  the  grammatical  Mentor  of  Mr.  Pue, 
whose  book  (which  is  all  Cobbett)  speaks  plainly 
upon  the  point — nothing  but  the  ghost  of  William 
Oibbett,  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Hugh  A,  Pue, 
could  have  inspired  the  latter  gentleman  with  the 
bright  idea  of  stringing  together  four  consecutive 
sentences,  in  each  of  which  the  leading  nominative 
noun  is  destitute  of  a  verb. 

Mr.  Pue  may  attempt  to  justify  his  phraseology 
here,  by  saying  that  the  several  sentences,  quoted 
above,  commencing  with  the  words, "A  mode,"  are 
merely  continuations  of  the  one  beginning  "  For  these 
purposes;"  but  this  is  no  justification  at  all.  By 
the  use  of  the  period,  he  has  rendered  each  sentence 
distinct,  and  each  must  be  examined  as  such,  in 
respect  to  its  grammar.  We  are  only  taking  the 
liberty  of  condemning  Mr.  P.  by  the  words  of  his  own 
mouth.  Turning  to  page  72,  where  he  treats  of 
punctuation,  we  read  as  follows: — "The  full  point 
is  used  at  the  end  of  every  complete  sentence;  and  a 
complete  sentence  is  a  collection  of  words  making  a 
complete  sense,  without  being  dependent  upon  an- 
other collection  of  words  to  convey  the  full  meaning 
intended."  Now,  what  kind  of  a  meaning  can  we 
give  to  such  a  sentence  as  "  A  mode  that  was  adopted 
by  Chesterfield  in  his  celebrated  instructions  on  po- 
liteness,"  if  we  are  to  have  "no  dependence  upon" 
the  sentences  that  precede  it?  But,  even  in  the  sup- 
position that  these  five  sentences  have  been  run  into 
one,  as  they  should  have  been,  they  would  still  be 
tmgramnmtical.     For  example — "For  Oiese purposes 
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I  have  written  my  lessons  in  a  series  of  letters — a 
mode  that  affords  more  opportunity  for  plainness, 
familiarity,  instruction,  and  entertainment  than  any 
other — a  mode,  etc."  This  woiold  have  been  the 
proper  method  of  punctuation.  "A  mode"  is  placed 
in  apposition  with  "a  series  of  letters."  But  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  not  the  "series  of  letters"  which 
is  the  "mode."  It  is  the  writing  the  lessons  in  a 
series  which  is  so.  Yet,  in  order  that  the  noun 
"mode"  can  be  properly  placed  in  apposition  with 
what  precedes  it,  this  latter  must  be  either  a  noun, 
or  a  sentence,  which,  taken  collectively,  can  serve 
as  one.  Thus,  in  any  shape,  all  that  we  have  quoted 
is  bad  grammar. 

We  say  "  bad  grammar, "  and  say  it  throi^h  sheer 
obstinacy,  because  Mr.  Pue  says  we  should  not. 
"Why,  what  is  grammar?"  asks  he  indignantly. 
"Nearly  all  grammarians  tell  us  that  grammar  is 
the  writii^  and  spealdi^  of  the  Ei^lifJi  language 
correctly.  What  then  is  bad  grammar?  Why 
bad  grammar  must  be  the  bad  writing  and  speakir^ 
of  the  English  lat^uage  correctly!!"  We  give  the 
two  admiration  notes  and  all. 

In  the  first  place,  if  grammar  be  only  the  writ- 
ii^  and  speaking  the  English  language  correctly, 
then  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the  Kickapoos 
are  miserable,  ui^rammatical  races  of  people, 
and  have  no  hopes  of  being  anything  else,  unless 
Mr.  Pue  proceeds  to  their  assistance: — but  let  us 
say  nothing  of  this  for  the  present.  What  we  wish 
to  assert  is,  that  the  usual  definition  of  grammar, 
as  "the  writing  and  speaking  correctly,"  is  an  error 
which  should  have  been  lor^  ago  exploded.  Gram- 
tnar  is  the  analysis  of  language,  and  this  analysis 
will  be  good  or  bad,  just  as  the  capacity  employed 
upon  it  be  weak  or  strong — ^just  as  the  grammarian 
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be  a  Home  Tooke  or  a  Hugh  A.  Pue.  But  perhaps 
after  all,  we  are  treating  this  gentleman  discourte- 
ously. His  book  may  be  merely  intended  as"a  good 
joke.  By  the  by,  he  says  in  his  preface,  that "  while 
he  informs  the  student,  he  shall  take  particular 
care  to  entertain  him. "  Now,  the  truth  is,  we  have 
been  exceedingly  entertained.  In  such  passages  as 
the  following,  however,  which  we  find  upon  the  sec- 
ond p^e  of  the  Introduction,  we  are  really  at  a  loss 
to  determine  whether  it  is  the  utile  or  the  duke  which 
prevails.  We  give  the  italics  of  Mr.  Pue;  without 
which,  indeed,  the  singular  force  and  beauty  of  the 
paragraph  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 

"The  proper  study  of  Englisli  grammar,  so  far 
from  being  dry,  is  one  of  the  most  rational  enjoy- 
ments known  to  us;  one  that  is  highly  caleidated  to 
rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  student;  it  requir- 
ing continual  mental  effort;  unceasing  exercise  of 
mind.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  spreading  (^  a  thought- 
producing  plaster  of  Paris  upon  the  eoctensive  grounds 
of  intellect!  It  is  the  parent  of  idea,  and  great  causa- 
tion of  reflection;  the  mighty  instigator  of  insur- 
rection in  the  interior;  and,  above  all,  the  unflinching 
champion  of  internal  improvemettt/"  We  know 
nothing  about  plaster  of  Paris;  but  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  ipecac  and  grammar — at 
least  between  ipecac  and  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Pue — 
never,  certainly,  struck  us  in  so  clear  a  point  of  View, 
as  it  does  now. 

But,  after  all,  whether  Mr.  P. 's  queer  little  book 
shaU  or  shall  not  meet  the  views  of  "  Every  American 
Youth,"  will  depend  pretty  much  upon  another 
question  of  high  moment — whether  "  Every  Ameri- 
can Youth"  be  or  be  not  as  great  a  nincompoop  as 
Mr.  Pue. 
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ccxviri. 

That  Lord  Brcn^ham  was  an  extraordinary  man 
no  one  in  his  sense  will  deny.  An  intellect  of  im- 
usual  capacity,  goaded  into  diseased  action  by  pas- 
sions nearly  ferocious,  enabled  him  to  astonish  the 
world,  and  especially  the  "  hero- worshippers, "  as 
the  author  of  Sartor-Resartus  has  it,  by  the  combined 
extent  and  variety  of  his  mental  triumphs.  At- 
tempting many  thii^s,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
he  egregiously  failed  in  none.  But  that  he  pre-emi- 
nently excelle^d  in  any  cannot  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
and  might  well  be  denied  i  priori.  We  have  no  faith 
in  admirable  Crichtons,  and  this  merdy  because  we 
have  implicit  faith  in  Nature  and  her  laws.  "He 
that  is  borne  to  be  a  man,"  says  Wieland,  in  his 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  "neither  should  nor  can  be 
anything  nobler,  greater,  nor  better  than  a  man." 
The  Broughams  of  the  human  intellect  are  never 
its  Newtons  or  its  Bayles.  Yet  the  contempora- 
neous reputation  to  be  acquired  by  the  former  is 
naturally  greater  than  any  which  the  latter  may 
attain.  The  versatility  of  one  whom  we  see  and  hear 
is  a  more  dazzling  and  more  readily  appreciable 
merit  than  his  profimdity;  which  latter  is  best  esti- 
mated in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  and  after  the  quiet 
lapse  of  years.  What  impression  Lord  Brougham 
has  stamped  upon  his  age,  cannot  be  accurately 
determinwl  until  Time  has  fixed  and  rendered  definite 
the  lines  of  the  medal;  and  fifty  years  hence  it  will 
be  difficult,  perhaps  to  make  out  the  deepest  inden- 
tation of  the  exergue.  Like  Coleridge  he  should 
be  regarded  as  one  who  might  have  done  much, 
had  he  been  satisfied  with  attempting  but  little. 
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CCXIX. 

The  Art  of  Mr.  Dickens,  althcragh  elaborate  and 
great,  seems  only  a  happy  modification  of  Nature. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  remarkably  from  the  author 
of  "Night  and  Morning."  The  latter,  by  excessive 
care  and  by  patient  reflection,  aided  by  much  rhe- 
torical knowledge,  and  general  information,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  capability  of  produdr^  books  which 
might  be  mistaken  by  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a 
hundred,  for  the  genuine  inspirations  of  genius. 
The  former,  by  the  promptings  of  the  truest  genius 
itself,  has  been  brought  to  compose,  and  evidently 
without  effort,  works  which  have  effected  a  long- 
sot^ht  consunnnation — which  have  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  the  people,  while  defyii^  and  enchanting 
the  critics.  Mr.  Bulwer,  through  art,  has  almost 
created  a  genius.  Mr.  Dickens,  through  genius, 
has  perfected  a  standard  from  which  art  itself  will 
derive  its  essence  in  rules. 

ccxx. 

While  Defoe  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to 
immortality  had  he  never  written  Robinson  Crusoe, 
yet  his  many  other  very  excellent  writings  have 
nearly  faded  from  our  attention,  in  the  superior 
lustre  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Mariner  of  York. 
What  better  possible  species  of  reputation  could 
the  author  have  desired  for  that  book  than  the 
species  which  it  has  so  loi^  enjoyed  ?  It  has  become 
a  household  thing  in  nearly  every  family  in  Qiristen- 
dom.  Yet  never  was  admiration  of  any  work — 
universal  admiration — more  indiscriminately  or 
more  inappropriately  bestowed.  Not  one  person  in 
ten — nay,  not  one  person  in  five  htmdred,  has,  during 
the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  most  remote  ccm- 
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ception  that  any  particle  of  genius,  or  even  of  com- 
mon talent,  has  been  employed  in  its  creation! 
Men  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  literary 
performance.  Defoe  has  none  of  their  thoughts — 
Robinson  all.  The  powers  which  have  wrought  the 
wonder  have  been  thrown  into  obscurity  by  the 
very  stupendousness  of  the  wonder  they  have 
wrought!  We  read,  and  become  perfect  abstrac- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  our  interest — ^we  close  the 
book,  and  are  quite  satisfied  that  we  could  have  ■ 
written  as  well  ourselves.  AU  this  is  effected  by 
the  potent  magic  of  verisimilitude.  Indeed  the 
author  of  Crusoe  must  have  possessed,  above  all 
other  faculties,  what  has  been  termed  the  faculty 
of  identification — that  dominion  exercised  by  voli- 
tion over  imagination  which  enables  the  mind  to  lose 
its  own,  in  a  fictitious,  individuality.  This  includes, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of  abstraction;  and 
with  these  keys  we  may  partially  unlock  the  mystery 
of  that  spell  which  has  so  long  invested  the  volume 
before  us.  But  a  complete  analysis  of  our  interest 
in  it  cannot  be  thus  afforded.  Defoe  is  largely  ili- 
debted  to  his  subject.  The  idea  of  man  in  a  state 
of  perfect  isolation,  although  often  entertained,  was 
never  before  so  comprehensively  carried  out.  In- 
deed the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  to  the  thoughts 
of  mankind  argued  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  their 
sympathies,  while  the  fact  of  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  give  an  embodied  form  to  the  con- 
ception, went  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking. But  the  true  narrative  of  Selkirk  in  1711, 
with  the  powerful  impression  it  then  made  upon  the 
public  mind,  sufficed  to  inspire  Defoe  wiUi  both 
the  necessary  course  for  his  work,  and  entire  con- 
fidence in  its  success.  How  wonderful  has  been  the 
result! 
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CCXXI. 

Tlie  increase,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  magazine 
literature,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ir^  what  some  critics  would  suppose  it  to  indicate — • 
a  downward  tendency  in  American  taste  or  in 
American  letters.  It  is  but  a  sign  of  the  times — 
an  indication  of  an  era  in  which  men  are  forced 
upon  the  cxnt,  the  condensed,  the  well-digested — ^in 
place  of  the  voluminous — in  a  word,  upon  journalism 
in  heu  of  dissertation.  We  need  now  the  light  artil- 
lery rather  than  the  Peace-makers  of  the  intellect. 
I  will  not  be  siu«  that  men  at  present  think  more 
profoiuidly  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  beyond  ques- 
tion they  think  with  more  rapidity,  with  more 
skill,  with  more  tact,  with  more  of  method  and  less 
of  excrescence  in  the  thought.  Besides  all  this,  they 
have  a  vast  increase  in  the  thinking  material,  they 
have  more  facts,  more  to  think  about.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  disposed  to  put  the  greatest  amount 
of  thotight  in  the  smallest  compass  and  disperse  it 
with  the  utmost  attainable  rapidity.  Hence  the 
journalism  of  the  age;  hence,  in  especial,  magazines. 
Too  many  we  cannot  have,  as  a  general  proposition; 
but  we  demand  that  they  have  sufficient  merit  to 
render  them  noticeable  in  the  beginning,  and  that 
they  continue  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  permit 
us  a  fair  estimation  of  their  value. 

CCXXII. 

One  half  the  pleasure  experienced  at  a  theatre 
arises  from  the  spectator's  sympathy  with  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  and,  especially,  from  his  bdief  in  their 
sympathy  with  him.  The  eccentric  gentleman 
who  not  long  ago,  at  the  Park,  found  himself  the 
solitary  occupant  of  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  would 
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have  derived  but  little  enjoyment  from  lus  visit, 
had  he  been  suffered  to  remain.  It  was  an  act  of 
mercy  to  turn  him  out.  The  present  absurd  rage 
for  lecturing  is  founded  in  the  feeling  in  question. 
Elssays  which  we  wotUd  not  be  hired  to  read — so 
trite  is  their  subject — so  feeble  is  their  execution — 
so  much  easier  is  it  to  get  better  information  on 
similar  themes  out  of  any  encydopiedia  in  Christen- 
dom— ^we  are  brought  to  tolerate,  and  alas,  even  to 
applaud  in  their  tenth  and  twentieth  repetition, 
throt^h  the  sole  force  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
throng.  In  the  same  way  we  listen  to  a  story  with 
greater  zest  when  there  are  others  present  at  its  nar- 
ration beside  ourselves.  Aware  of  this,  authors 
without  due  reflection  have  repeatedly  attempted, 
by  supposing  a  circle  of  listeners,  to  imbue  their 
narratives  with  the  interest  of  sympathy.  At  a 
cxirsory  glance  the  idea  seems  plausible  enough. 
But,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  an  actual,  personal, 
and  palpable  sympathy,  conveyed  in  looks,  gestures 
and  brief  comments — a  sympaliiy  of  real  individuals, 
aU  with  the  matters,  discussed  to  be  sure,  but  thMi 
especially,  eoc/t  with  each.  In  the  other  instance,  we, 
alone  in  our  closet,  are  required  to  sympathise  with 
the  sympathy  of  fictitious  Usteners,  who,  so  far  from 
being  present  in  body,  are  often  studiously  kept 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pages  at  a  time.  This  is  sympathy  double- 
diluted — the  shadow  of  a  shade.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  design  invariably  fails  of  its  effect- 

ccxxni. 

The  qualities  of  Heber  are  well  understood.  His 
poetry  is  of  a  high  order.  He  is  imaginative,  glow- 
ing, and  vigorous,  with  a  skill  in  the  managet^ait 
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of  his  means  unsurpassed  by  that  o£  any  writer  of 
his  time,  but  without  any  high  degree  of  originahty. 
Can  tiiere  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  "classical " 
life  at  war  with  novelty  per  set  At  all  events,  few 
fine  scholars,  such  as  Heber  truly  was,  are  original. 

CCXXIV. 

Original  characters,  so  called,  can  only  be  critically 
praised  as  such,  either  when  presenting  qualities 
known  in  real  life,  but  never  before  depicted,  (a 
combination  nearly  impassible)  or  when  presenting 
qualities  (moral,  or  physical,  or  both)  which,  al- 
though unknown,  or  even  known  to  be  hypothetical, 
are  so  skilfully  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which 
surround  them,  that  our  sense  of  fitness  is  not  of- 
fended, and  we  find  ourselves  seeking  a  reason  why 
those  things  fhight  not  have  been,  which  we  are  still 
satisfied  are  not.  The  latter  species  of  originality 
appertains  to  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Ideal. 

CCXXVv 

George  Balcombe,  we  are  induced  to  regard,  upon 
the  whole,  as  the  best  American  novel.  There  have 
been  few  books  of  its  peculiar  kind,  we  think,  written 
in  any  country,  much  its  superior.  Its  interest  is 
intense  from  beginning  to  end.  Talent  of  a  lofty 
order  is  evinced  in  every  page  of  it.  Its  most  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  invention,  vigor,  almost  au- 
dacity, of  thought — great  variety  of  what  the 
German  critics  term  intrigue,  and  exceeding  ingenuity 
and  finish  in  the  adaptation  of  its  component  parts. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  a  complete  whole,  and  nothing 
is  out  of  place,  or  out  of  time.  Without  being  charge- 
able in  the  least  degree  with  imitation,  the  novel 
bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  Caleb 
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Williams  of  Godwin.  Thinking  thus  highly  of  Geoi^e 
Balcombe,  we  still  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
ranking  it  with  the  more  brilliant  fictions  of  some  of 
the  living  novelists  of  Great  Britain.  In  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  the  book,  some  little  conversation 
has  occurred,  and  the  matter  is  still  ODnsidered  a 
secret.  But  why  so? — or  rather,  how  sof  The 
mind  of  the  chief  personage  of  the  story,  is  the  tran- 
script of  a  mind  familiar  to  us — an  unintentional  tran- 
script, let  us  grant — ^but  still  one  not  to  be  mistaken. 
George  Balcombe  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts,  as  no 
person,  we  are  convinced,  but  Judge  Beverly  Tucker, 
ever  precisely  thought,  spoke,  or  acted  tiefore. 
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IT  is  observable  that,  while  among  all  nations  the 
omni-color,  white,  has  been  received  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  Pure,  the  no-color,  black,  has  by 
no  means  been  generally  admitted  as  sv-fficiently  typi- 
cal of  impurity.  There  are  blue  devils  as  well  as 
black;  and  when  we  think  very  ill  of  a  woman,  and 
wish  to  blacken  her  character,  we  merely  call  her 
"a  W»ff-stocking,"  and  advise  her  to  read,  in  Rabe- 
lais' "Gargattiua,,"  the  chapter  "de  ce  qui  est  signifiS 
par  les  couleurs  blanc  et  bleu."  There  is  far  more 
difference  between  these  "couleurs,"  in  fact,  than 
that  which  exists  between  simple  black  and  white. 
Your  "blue,"  when  we  come  to  talk  of  stockii^,  is 
black  in  issimo — ' '  nigrum  nigrious  nigro  " — ^like 
the  matter  from  which  Raymond  Lully  first  manu- 
factured his  alcohol. 

11. 

Mr.  ,  I  perceive,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian to  the  new ^Athenseum.  To  him,  the  ap- 
pointment is  advant^eous  in  many  respects.  Es- 
pecially : — ' '  Mon  cousin,  void  une  belle  occasion 
pour  apprende  d  lire!" 

in. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  "loving  our  ene- 
mies," it  implies  the  hating  our  friends.        .  , 
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In  commencing  our  dinners  with  gravy  soup,  no 
doubt  we  have  taken  a  hint  from  Horace — 

■  ■'    '    Da.  he  Bays,  si  graoe  non  est, 
Qtue  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  isca. 


Of  much  of  our  cott^e  architecture  we  may  safely 
say,  I  think,  (admitting  the  good  intention,)  that  it 
would  have  been  Gothic  if  it  had  not  felt  it  its  duty  to 
be  Dutch. 

VI. 

James's  multitudinous  novels  seem  to  be  written 
upon  the  plan  of  "the  soi^  of  the  Bard  of  Schiraz" 
in  which,  we  are  assured  by  Fadladeen,  "the  same 
beautiful  thotight  occurs  again  and  again  in  every 
possible  variety  of  phrase." 

VII. 

Some  of  our  foreign  lions  resemble  the  hiunan  brain 
in  one  very  striking  particular.  They  are  without 
any  sense  themselves,  and  yet  are  the  centres  of 
sensation. 

VIII. 

Mirabeau,  I  fancy,  acquired  his  wonderful  tact  at 
foreseeing  and  meetir^  contingencies,  during  his 
residence  in  the  stroi^hold  of  //. 

IX. 

Cottle's  "Reminiscences  of  ODlerit^"  is  just  such 
a  book  as  damns  its  perpetrator  forever  in  the  opin- 
ion of  every  gentleman  who  reads  it.     l^o^^,^^ 
Vot.  VII— 14  '-^ 
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more  every  day  do  we  modems  povonegg^arsi  about 
our  Christianity ;  yet,  so  fax  as  the  spirit  of  Christiaii- 
ity  is  concerned,  we  are  immeasurably  behind  the 
ancients..  Mottoes  and  proverbs  are  tiie  indices  of 
national  character;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  dis- 
graced in  having  no  proverbial  equivalent  to  the 
"De  moriuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  Moreover — where, 
in  all  statutary  Christendom,  shall  we  find  a  law 
so  Qiristian  as  the  "D^unai  injurid  ne  afficiantur" 
of  the  Twelve  Tables?  The  simple  negative  injunc- 
tion of  the  Latin  Law  and  proverb — the  injimction 
not  to  do  ill  to  the  dead — seems,  at  a  first  glance, 
scarcely  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  dehcate 
respect  of  its  terms,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  idea  intended, 
is  more  forcibly  conveyed  in  an  apothegm  by  one  of 
the  old  English  moralists,  James  Puckle.  By  an 
ingenious  figure  of  speech  he  contrives  to  imbue  the 
negation  of  the  Roman  command  with  a  spirit  of 
active  and  positive  beneficence.  "When  speakit^ 
of  the  dead,"  he  says,  in  his  "Gray  Cap  for  a  Green 
Head,"  "50  fold  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues 
may  be  outwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrapped 
up  in  silence," 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fourierites  honestly 
fancy  "a  nasty  poet  fit  for  nothing"  to  be  the  true 
translation  of  "poeta  nascitur  nonfit." 

XL 

There  surely  cannot  be  "more  things  in  Heaven 
and  Earth  than  are  dreamt  of "  (oh,  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis!)  "in  your  philosophy."     .  -        , . 
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XII. 

"  It  is  only  as  the  Bird  of  Paradise  quits  us  in  tak- 
ing wing,"  observes,  or  shotild  observe,  some  poet, 
"that  we  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage;"  and  it  is  only  as  the  politician  is  a1x)ut 
being  "turned  out"  that — like  the  snake  of  the  Irish 
Chronicle  when  touched  by  St.  Patrick — he  "awak- 
ens to  a  sense  of  his  situation." 

xni. 

Newspaper  editors  seem  to  have  constitutions 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Deities  in  "Walhalla," 
who  cut  each  other  to  pieces  every  day,  and  yet  get 
up  perfectly  sound  and  fresh  every  morning. 

XIV. 
As  far  as  I  can  comprehend  the  modem  cant  in 
favor  of  "unadidterated  Saxon,"  it  is  fast  leading 
us  to  the  language  of  that  region  where,  as  Addison 
has  it,  "they  sell  the  best  fish  and  speak  the  plainest 
■  English." 

XV. 
The  frightfully  long  money-pouches — "like  the 
Cucumber  called  the  Gigantic" — which  have  come 
in  vogue  among  our  belles — are  not  of  Parisian 
origin,  as  many  suppose,  but  are  strictly  indigenous 
here.  The  fact  is,  such  a  fashion  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  Paris,  where  it  is  money  only  that  women 
keep  in  a  purse.  The  purse  of  an  American  lady, 
however,  must  be  .large  enough  to  carry  both  her 
money  and  the  soul  of  its  owner. 

XVI. 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  gentlemen  "standing  fof 
Congress  " — provided  they  stand  on  one  si(^7— nor  to 
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their  "running  for  Congress" — ^if  they  are  in  a  very 
great  hurry  to  get  there — but  it  would  be  a  blessing 
if  some  of  them  could  be  persuaded  into  atting  still, 
for  Congress,  after  they  arrive. 

XVII. 

If  Efmy,  as  Cyprian  has  it,  be  "the  moth  o£  the 
soul,"  whether  diall  we  regard  Coniewi  as  its  Scotch 
snufE  or  its  camphor? 

XVIII. 

M ,  having  been  "used  up"  in  the  " 

Review,"  goes  about  town  lauding  his  critic — as  an 
epicure  lauds  the  best  London  mustard — ^with  the 
tears  in  bis  eyes. 

XIX. 

"Con  tal  que  las  costumbres  de  un  autor  sean  puras 
y  castas,"  says  the  Catholic  Don  Tomas  de  las  Torres, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Amatory  Poems,"  "importo 
may  poco  qui  no  sean  igualmenie  severas  sus  obras;" 
meaning,  in  plain  English,  that,  provided  the  per- 
sonal morals  of  an  auUior  are  pure,  it  matters  little 
what  those  of  his  books  are. 

For  so  unprincipled  an  idea,  Don  Tomas,  no  doubt, 
is  still  having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Purgatory;  and,  by 
way  of  most  pointedly  manifesting  their  disgust  at 
his  philosophy  on  the  topic  in  question,  many  modem 
theologians  and  divines  are  now  busily  squaring 
their  conduct  by  his  proportion  exactly  conversed. 

XX. 

Children  are  never  too  tender  to  be  whipped : — like 
tough  beef-steaks,  the  more  you  beat  them  the  more 
tender  they  become. 
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XXI. 

Ludan,  in  describing  the  statue  "with  its  surface 
of  Parian  niarble  and  its  interior  filled  with  rags," 
must  have  been  looking  with  a  prophetic  eye  at 
some  of  our  great  "moneyed  institutioDs." 

XXII. 

That  poets  (using  the  word  comprehenavely,  as 
including  artists  in  general)  are  a  genus  irritabile,  is 
well  imderstood;  but  the  tufey,  seems  not  to  be  com- 
monly seen.  '  An  artist  is  an  artist  only  by  dint  of 
his  exquisite  sense  of  Beauty — a  sense  affording 
him  rapttuous  enjoyment,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
plying,  or  involving,  an  equally  exquiate  sense  of 
Deformity  of  disproportion.'  Thus  a  wrong — an 
injustice—done  a  poet  who  is  really  a  poet'  excites 
him  to  a  degree  which,  to  ordinary  apprehension, 
appears  disproportionate  with  the  wrong.  Poets 
see  injustice — never  where  it  does  not  exist — but 
very  often  where  the  unpoetical  see  no  injustice 
whatever.  Thus  the  poetical  irritability  has  noref-  ^ 
erence  to  "temper"  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  merely 
to  a  more  than  usual  clear-sightedness  in  respect  to 
wroi^: — ^this clear-sightedness  being  nothing  more/ 
than  a  corollary  from  the  vivid  perception  of  right  I 
— of  justice — of  proportion — ^in  a  word,  of  »*  mXn. 
But  one  thing  is  clear — that  the  man  who  is  not  "ir- 
ritable,"  (to. the  ordinary  apprehenaon,)  is  no  poet. 

XXIII. 

Let  a  man  succeed  ever  so  evidently — ever  so 
demonstrably — ^in  many  different  displays  of  genius, 
the  envy  of  criticism  will  agree  with  the  popular 
voice  in  denying  him  more  than  talent  in  any.  Thus 
a  poet  who  has  achieved  a  great  (by  which  Imean.aa 
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effective)  poem,  should  be  cautious  not  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  any  other  walk  of  Letters.  In 
especial — let  him  make  no  effort  in  Science — 
unless  anonymousljt  or  with  the  view  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently the  judgment  of  posterity.  Because  univer- 
sal or  even  versatile  geniuses  have  rarely  or  never 
been  known,  therefore,  thinks  the  world,  none  such 
can  ever  be,  A  "therefore"  of  this  kind  is,  with 
the  world,  conclusive.  But  what  ik  the  fact,  as 
taught  us  by  analysis  of  mental  power?  Simply, 
that  the  highest  genius — ^that  the  genius  which  all 
men  instantaneously  acknowledge  as  such — which 
acts  upon  individuals,  as  well  as  upon  the  mass,  by 
a  species  of  magnetism  incomprehensible  but  irre- 
sistible and  never  resisted — that  this  genius  which 
demonstrates  itself  in  the  simplest  gesture — or  even 
by  the  absence  of  all— this  genius  which  speaks  with- 
out a  voice  and  flashes  from  the  unopened  eye — ^is 
but  the  result  of  generally  large  mental  power  ex- 
isting in  a  state  o£  absolute  proportion — so  that  no 
one  faculty  has  undue  predominance.  That  facti- 
tious ' 'genius " — that  "genius "  in  the  popular 
sense — which  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  abnor- 
mal predominance  of  some  one  faculty  over  ,all  the 
others — and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
detriment,  of  all  the  others — is  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  rather,  of  organic  rhalformation  of  mind: 
— ^it  is  this  and  nothing  more.  Not  only  will  such 
"genius"  fail,  if  turned  aside  from  the  path  indicated 
by  its  predominant  faculty;  but,  even  when  pursuit^ 
this  path — when  producing  those  works  in  which, 
certainly,  it  is  best  calculated  to  succeed — will  give 
tmmistakable  indications  of  unsoundness,  in  respect 
to  general  intellect.  Hence,  indeed,  arises  the  just 
idea  that 

"Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 
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I  say  "just  idea;"  for  by  "great  wit,"  in  this  case, 
the  poet  intends  precisely  the  pseudo-genius  to  which 
1  refer.  The  true  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neces- 
sarily, if  not  universal  in  its  manifestations,  at  least 
capable  of  universality;  and  if,  attempting  all  things, 
it  succeeds  in  one  rather  better  than  in  another, 
this  is  merely  on  account  of  a  certain  bias  by  which 
Taste  leads  it  with  more  earnestness  in  the  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  With  equal  zeal,  it 
would  succeed   equally  in  all. 

To  sum  up  our  results  in  respect  to  this  very  simple 
but  much  vexata  questio: — 

What  the  world  calls  "genius"  is  the  state  of 
mental  disease  arising  from  the  undue  predominance 
of  some  one  of  the  faculties.  The  works  of  such 
genius  are  never  sound  in  themselves,  and,  in  es- 
pecial, always  betray  the  general  mental  insanity. 

The  proportion  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  a  case 
where  the  general  mental  power  is  not  inordinate, 
gives  that  result  which  we  distinguish  as  talent: —  ■ 
and  the  latent  is  greater  or  less,  first,  as  the  general 
mental  power  is  greater  or  less;  and,  secondly,  as  the 
proportion  of  the  faculties  is  more  or  less  absolute. 

The  proportion  of  the  faculties,  in  a  case  where 
the  mental  power  is  inordinately  great,  gives  that 
result  which  is  the  true  genius  (but  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proportion  and  seemii^  simplicity  of 
its  works,  is  seldom  acknowledged  to  fee  so;)  and 
the  genius  is  greater  or  less,  first,  as  the  general  men- 
tal power  is  more  or  less  inordinately  great;  and, 
secondly,  as  the  proportion  of  the  faculties,  is  more 
or  less  absolute. 

An  objection  will  be  made; — that  the  greatest 

excess    of    mental    power,    however   proportionate, 

does  not  seem  to  satisfy  our  idea  of  genius,  unless 

we  have,  in  addition,  sensibility,  passion,  energy. 

...-   ..tioogic 
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The  reply  is,  that  the  "absolute  prc^rtion"  spolren 
of,  when  applied  to  inordinate  mental  power,  gives, 
as  a  result,  the  appreciation  of  Beauty  and  horror 
of  Deformity  which  we  call  sensibility,  togetiier 
with  that  intense  vitality,  which  is  implied  when  we 
speak  of  "Energy"  or  "Passion." 

XXIV. 

"And  Beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair." — Capil- 
lary attraction,  of  course. 

XXV. 

It  is  by  no  means  dear,  as  rE^:ards  the  present 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Etuxipe,  that  it  is  a  spirit 
which  "moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all."  In 
Great  Britain  it  may  be  kept  quiet  for  half  a  centtiry 
yet,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  an  experienced 
medical  man.  He  should  keep  his  forefinger  con- 
stantly on  the  pulse  of  the  patient,  and  exhibit  panem 
in  gentle  doses,  with  as  much  cir censes  as  the  stomach, 
can  be  made  to  retain. 

XXVI. 

The  taste  manifested  by  our  Transcendental  poets» 
»s  to  be  treated  "reverentially,"  beyond  doubt,  as 
one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  friends  suggests — ^for  the  fact 
is,  it  is  Taste,  on  her  death-bed — ^Taste  kicking  in 
articulo  mortis. 

%  XXVII. 

I  should  not  say,  of  Taglioni,  exactly  that  she 
dances,  but  that  she  laughs  with  her  arms  and  legs, 
and  that  if  she  takes  vengeance  on  her  present 
oppressors,  she  will  be  amply  justified  by  the  le» 
TaUoms. 
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XXVIII. 

The  worlcl  is  infested,  just  now,  by  a  new  sect  of 
philosophers,  who  have  not  yet  suspected  themselves 
of  forming  a  sect,  and  who,  consequently,  have 
adopted  no  name.  They  are  the  Believers  in  every- 
thing  Old.  Their  High  Priest  in  the  East,  is  Charles 
Fourier — ^bi  the  West,  Horace  Greely;  and  high 
priests  they  are  to  some  purpose.  The  only  common 
bond  among  the  sect,  is  Credulity: — ^let  us  call  it 
Insanity  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.  Ask  any 
one  of  them  why  he  believes  this  or  that,  and, 
if  he  be  conscientious,  (ignorant  people  usually  are,) 
he  will  make  you  very  much  such  a  reply  as  Talley- 
rand made  when  asked  why  he  believed  in  the  Bible. 
"I  believe  in  it  first,"  said  he,  "because  I  am  Bishop 
of  Autun;  and,  secondly,  because  I  know  nothing 
about  it  at  all."  What  these  philosophers  call 
"argument,"  is  a  way  they  have  "de  nier  ce  qui 
est  et  d'expliquer  ce  qui  n'est  pas."* 

XXIX. 

K ,  the  publisher,  tryii^  to  be  critical,  talks 

about  books  pretty  much  as  a  washerwoman  would 
about  Ni^ara  falls  or  a  poulterer  about  a  phoenix. 

XXX. 

The  ingenuity  of  critical  malice  would  often  be 
laughable  but  for  the  disgust  which,  even  in  the  most 
perverted  spirits,  injustice  never  fails  to  excite.  A 
common  trick  is  that  of  decrying,  impliedly,  the 
higher,  by  insisting  upon  the  lower,  merits  of  an 
author.  Macaulay,  for  example,  deeply  feeling  how 
much  critical  acumen  is  enforced  by  cautious  atten- 
tion to  the  mere  "rhetoric"  which  is  its  vehicle,  has 

•  NouveUe  Hfloise. 
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at  length  become  the  best  of  modem  rhetoricians. 
His  brother  reviewers — anonymous,  of  course,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  forever — extol  "the  acumen  of 
Carlyle,  the  analysis  of  Schlegel,  and  the  style  of 
Macaulay."  Bancroft  is  a  philosophical  historian; 
but  no  amount  of  philosophy  has  yet  taught  him  to 
despise  a  minute  accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  His 
brother  historians  talk  of  "the  grace  of  Prescott,  the 
erudition  of  Gibbon,  and  the  painstaking  precision 
of  Bancroft."  Tennyson,  perceiving  how  vividly 
an  imaginative  effect  is  aided,  now  and  then,  by  a 
certain  quaintness  judiciously  introduced,  brings 
this  latter,  at  times,  in  support  of  his  most  glorious 
and  most  delicate  imagination: — whereupon  his 
brother  poets  hasten  to  laud  the  im^ination  of  Mr. 
Somebody,  whom  nobody  im^ined  to  have  any, 
"and  the  somewliat  affected  quaintness  of  Tennyson. 
— Let  the  noblest  poet  add  to  his  other  excel- 
lences— if  he  dares — that  of  faultless  versification  and 
scrupulous  attention  to  grammar.  He  is  damned 
at  once.  His  rivals  have  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
course of  "A.  the  true  poet,  and  B.  the  versifier  and 
disciple  of  Lindley  Murray." 

XXXI. 

The  goddess  Lavema,  who  is  a  head  without  a 
body,  could  not  do  better,  perhaps,  than  make  ad- 
vances to  "La  Jeune  France,"  which,  for  some  years 
to  come,  at  least,  must  otherwise  remain  a  body 
without  a  head. 

XXXII. 

H calls  his  verse  a  "poem"  very  much  as 

Francis  the  First  bestowed  the  title,  mes  diseris, 
upon  his  snug  little  deer-park  at  Fontainebleau. 
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XXXIII. 

Mr.  A is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "one  of  our 

most  industrious  writers;"  and,  in  fact,  when  we 
consider  how  much  he  has  written,  we  perceive,  at 
once,  that  he  must  have  been  industrious,  or  he 
could  never  (like  an  honest  woman  as  he  is)  have  so 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from 
being  "talked  about," 

XXXIV. 

That  a  cause  leads  to  an  effect,  is  scarcely  more 
certain  than  that,  so  far  as  Morals  are  concerned,  a 
repetition  of  effect  tends  to  the  generation  of  cause. 
Herein  lies  the  principle  of  what  we  so  v^uely  term 
"Habit." 

XXXV. 

With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall," 
I  have  never  read  a  poem  combinii^  so  much  of  the 
fiercest  passion  with  so  much  of  the  most  delicate 
imagination,  as  the  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  of 
Miss  Barrett.  I  am  forced  to  admit,  however,  that 
the  latter  work  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  former, 
which  it  surpasses  in  thesis,  as  much  as  it  falls  be- 
low it  in  a  certain  calm  energy,  lustrous  and  indomi- 
table— such  as  we  might  imagine  in  a  broad  river  of 
molten  gold. 

XXXVI. 

What  has  become  of  the  inferior  planet  which 
Decuppis,  about  nine  years  ago,  declared  he  saw 
traversing  the  disc  of  the  sun? 

:..,-.     .,e.pOglC 
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XXXVII. 

"Ignorance  is  bliss" — but,    that   the   bliss   be 

real  the  ignorance  must  be  so  profound  as  not  to 

suspect  itself  ignorant.    With  this  understanding, 

Boileau's  line  may  be  read  thus: 

Le  plus  fou  ioujours  est  le  plus  satisfait," 
"toujours"  in  place  of  "souvent." 

XXXVIII. 
Bryant  and  Street  are  both,  essentially,  descrip- 
tive poets ;  and  descriptive  poetry,  even  in  its  happiest 
maniestation,  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  But  the 
distinction  between  Bryant  and  Street  is  very 
broad.  While  the  former,  in  reproducing  the  sensible 
images  of  Nature,  reproduces  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  regards  them,  the  latter  gives  us  the  images 
and  nothing  beyond.  He  never  forces  us  to  feel 
what  we  feel  he  must  have  felt, 

XXXIX. 
In  laudir^  Beauty,  Genius  merely  evinces  a  filial 
affection.    To  Genius  Beauty  gives  life — ^reaping 
often  a  reward  in  Immortality. 

XL. 
And    this   is    the    "American    Drama"  of  — 
Well! — that  "Conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  us 
all "  will  permit  me  to  say,  in  praise  of  the  perform- 
ance, only  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  expected 
it  to  ba     But  then  I  always  expect  too  much. 

XLI. 
What  we  feel  to  be  Fancy  will  be  found  fanciful 
still,  whatever  be  the  theme  which  engages  it.     No 
subject  exalts  it  into  Imagination.    When  Moore  is 
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termed  "a  fanciful  poet,"  the  epithet  is  applied 
with  precision.  He  is.  He  is  fanciful  in  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  and  had  he  written  the  "Inferno,"  in  the 
"Inferno"  he  would  have  contrived  to  be  still  fanci- 
ful and  nothing  beyond. 

XLII. 

When  we  speak  of  "a  suspicious  man,"  we  may 
mean  either  one  who  suspects,  or  one  to  be  sus- 
pected. Our  language  needs  either  the  adjective 
"suspectful,"  or  the  adjective  " suspectable." 

XLIII. 

*'To  love,"  says  Spencer,  "is 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  speed,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

The  philosophy,  here,  might  be  rendered  more 
profound,  by  the  mere  omission  of  a  comma.  We 
all  know  the  wiUing  blindness — the  voluntary  mad- 
ness of  Love.  We  express  this  in  thus  punctuating 
the  last  line; 

To  speed,  to  pve — to  want  to  be  undone. 

It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  we  gain  a  point  by  omit- 
ting it. 

XLIV. 

Miss  E<%eworth  seems  to  have  had  only  an  ap- 
proximate comprehension  of  "Fashion,"  for  she 
says :  "  If  it  was  the  fashion  to  bum  me,  and  I  at 
the  stake,  I  hardly  know  ten  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  would  refuse  to  throw  on  a  fagot."  There 
are  manywha,  in  such  a  case,  would  "refuse  to  throw 
on  a  fagot" — for  fear  of  smothering  out  the  fire. 
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I  am  b^innii^  to  think  with  Horsely — that  "the 
People  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
them." 

XLVI. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  review  my  book  without  reading 
it,"  says  Mr.  Mathews,  talking  at  the  critics,  and, 
as  usual,  expecting  imposdbiUties.  The  man  who  is 
clever  enot^h  to  write  such  a  work,  is  clever  enough 
to  read  it,  no  doubt;  but  we  should  not  look  for  so 
much  talent  in  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Mathews 
will  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  blame  him.  The 
book  alone  is  in  fault,  after  all.  Tlie  fact  is  that, 
"er' lasst  sich  nickt  lesen" — it  will  not  permit  itself 
to  be  read.  Being  a  hobby  of  Mr.  Mathew's,  and 
brimful  of  spirit,  it  will  let  nobody  mount  it  but 
Mr.  Mathews. 

XLVII. 

It  is  only  to  teach  his  diildren  Geography,  that 

G wears  a  boot  the  picture  of  Italy  upon  the 

map. 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Webster  seems  to  have 
had  an  idea  of  being  more  Ei^lish  than  the  EngUsh — 
"plvs  Arabe  qu'en  Arabie."* 

XLIX. 

That  there  were  once  "seven  wise  men"  is  by  no  i 
means,  strictly  speaking,  an  historical  fact;  and  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  rank  the  idea  among  the 
Kabbala. 

•  Count  Anthony  Hamilton 

,.,_   A.oogic 
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L. 

Painling  their  faces  to  look  like  Macaulay,  some  of 
our  critics  manage  to  resemble  him,  at  length,'  as  a 
Massaccian  does  a  RaefFdelliair  Vii^in ;  and,  except  that 
the  former  is  feebler  and  thinner  than  the  other — • 
suggesting  the  idea  of  its  being  the  ghost  of  the 
other — ^not  one  connoisseur  in  ten  can  perceive  any 
difference.  But  then,  unhappily,  evea.  the  street 
lazzaroni  can  feel  the  distiuctioa. 
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IT  should  not  be  doubted  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  affection  with  which  we  r^ard  the  older 
poets  of  Great  Britain  should  be  attributed  to 
,  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry — we 
mean  to  the  simple  love  of  the. antique — and  that, 
again,  a  third  of  even  the  proper  poetic  sentiment  in- 
spired by  their  writings  should  be  ascribed  to  a  fact 
which,  while  it  has  strict  connection  with  poetry  in 
the  abstract,  and  with  the  old  British  poems  them- 
selves, should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit  apper- 
taining to  the  authors  of  the  poems.  Almost  every 
devout  admirer  of  the  old  bards,  if  demanded  his 
opinion  of  their  productions,  would  mention  vaguely, 
yet  with  perfect  sincerity,  a  sense  of  dreamy,  wild, 
indefinite,  and  he  would  perhaps  say,  indefinable  de- 
light ;  on  being  required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this 
so  shadowy  pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the 
quaint  in  phraseology  and  in  general  handlii^.  This 
quaintness  is,  in  fact,  a  very  powerful  adjunct  to 
ideaUty,  but  in  the  case  in  question  it  arises  inde- 
pendently of  the  author's  will,  and  is  altogether  apart 
from  his  intention.  Words  and  their  rhythm  have 
varied.  Verses  which  affect  us  to-day  with  a  vivid 
delight,  and  which  delight,  in  many  instances,  may 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  'quaintness,  must  have 
worn  in  the  days  of  their  construction,  a  very  com- 
monplace air.  This  is,  of  course,  no  argument 
against  the  poems  now — ^we  mean  it  only  as  against 
the  poets  then.  There  is  a  growii^  desire  to  over- 
*  The  Book  of  Gems.    Edited  b/ S.  C.  Hall,    luglc 
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rate  them.  The  old  English  muse  was  frank,  guile- 
less, sincere,  and  although  very  learned,  still  learned 
withoutart.  No  general  error  evinces  a  more  thorough 
confusion  of  ideas  than  the  error  of  supposing  Donne 
and  Cowley  metaphysical  in  the  sense  wherein  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  are  so.  With  the  two  former 
ethics  were  the  end — with  the  two  latter  the  means. 
The  poet  of  the  "Creation"  wished,  by  highly  arti^ 
ficial  verse,  to  inculcate  what  he  supposed  to  be  moral 
truth — ^the  poet  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  to  infuse 
the  Poetic  Sentiment  throi^h  channels  si^ested  by 
analysis.  The  one  finished  by  complete  failure 
what  he  commenced  in  the  grossest  misconception; 
the  other,  by  a  path  which  could  not  possibly  lead 
him  astray,  arrived  at  a  triumph  which  is  not  the 
less  glorious  because  hidden  from  the  profane  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  But  in  this  view  even  the  "meta- 
physical verse  "  of  Cowley  is  but  evidence  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  single-heartedness  of  the  man.  And  he 
was  in  this  but  a  type  of  his  schooir-^loT  we  may  as 
well  designate  in  this  way  the  entire  class  of  writers 
whose  poems  are  bound  up  in  the  volume  before  uSj 
and  throughout  all  of  whom  there  runs  a  very  per- 
ceptible general  character.  They  used  little  art  in 
composition.  Their  writii^s  sprai^  immediately 
from  the  soul — and  partook  intensely  of  that  soul's 
nature.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  tendency 
of  this  abandon — to  elevate  immeasurably  all  tiie  en- 
ergies of  mind — but,  ^ain,  so  to  mingle  the  greatest 
possible  fire,  force,  delicacy,  and  all  good  things, 
with  the  lowest  possible  bathos,  baldness,  and  im- 
becility, as  to  render  it  not  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
the  average  results  of  mind  in  such  a  school  will  be 
found  inferior  to  those  results  in  one  {ceteris  paribus) 
more  artificial. 

We  cannot  tmng  ourselves  to  belifve  that  the 
Vol.  vn—is 
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sdectiOTJS  of  the  "Book  of  Gems"  are  such  as  -will  I 

impart  to  a  poetical  reader  the  clearest  possible  idea  I 

of  the  beauty  of  the  school — but  if  the  intention  had  j 
been  merely  to  show  the  school's  character,  the 

attempt  might  have  been  considered  successful  in  j 

the  h^est  degree.    There  are  long  passages  now  i 
before  us  of  the  most  despicable  trash,  with  no  merit 

whatever   beyond    that   of   their  antiquity.    The  i 

criticisms  of 'the  editor  do  not  particularly  please  us.  j 
His  enthuaasm  is  too  general  and  too  vivid  not  to  be 

false.     His    opinion,    for    example,    of    Sir    Henry  | 

Wotton's  "Vctscs  on  the  Queen  of  Bohemia" — that  i 

therearefewfiner  things  in  oiu"  language,"  is  imten-  I 

able  and  absurd.  i 

In  sudi  lines  we  can  perceive  not  one  of  those  j 

higher  attributes  of  Poesy  which  belong  to  her  in  all  ! 

circumstances  and  throughout  all  time.     Here  every-  I 

thii^  is  art,  nakedly,  or  but  awkwardly  concealed.  1 

No  prepossesaon  for  the  mere  antique  (and  in  this  ,' 

case  we  can  imagine  no  other  prepossession)  should  I 

induce  us  to  dignify  with  the  sacred  name  of  poetry  ■ 

a  series,  such  as  this,  of  elaborate  and  threadbare  J 

compliments,  stitched,  apparently,  together,  without  | 

fancy,  without  plausibility,  and  without  even  an  i 

attempt  at  adaptation.  I 

In  common  with  all  the  world,  we  have  been  much  1 

delighted    with    "The    Shepherd's    Huntii^"    by  i 

Withers — a  poem  partakit^,  in  a  remarkable  d^ree,  , 
of  the  peculiarities  of  II  Penseroso,     Speaking  of 
Poesy,  the  author  says: — 

*  By  the  murmur  of  a  spring,  | 
Or  the  least  boughs  rustling, 
By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed,  1 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me    H)vk' 
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Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  aDov 

Something  that  may  sweeten 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness — 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade, 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  mad^ 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves. 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboes,      • 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss. 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

Hore  to  terror  than  delight. 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect 

Walled  about  with  disrespect, 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight." 

But  these  lines,  however  good,  do  not  bear  with 
them  much  of  the  general  character  of  the  Ei^lish 
antique.  Something  more  of  this  will  be  found  in 
Corbet's  "  Rewards  and  Fairies ! "  We  copy  a  portion 
of  MarveU's  "Maiden  lamenting  for  her  Fawn"— 
which  we  prefer,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  elder 
poets,  but  in  itself  as  a  beautiful  poan,  abounding 
in  pathos,  exquisitely  delicate  imagination  and 
truthfulness,  to  anything  of  its  species; — 

It  is  a  wondrotis  thing  how  fleet 

'Twas  on  those  lit^e  silver  feet. 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 

It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race. 

And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away 

"Twould  stay,  and  mn  again,  and  sti^ 

For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds> 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  wind? 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown,  .  -  ,  .  ,  i  . 
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And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guesa 
To  be  a  little  wilderness; 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie. 
Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise 
Pind  it,  although  before  mine  eyes. 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies  shade 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid; 
,        Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  even  seemed  to  bleed, 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip; 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

With  roses  th»is  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  lived  long  it  would  have  bee  j 

Lilies  without,  roses  within," 

How  truthful  an  ajr  of  lamentation  hai^  here 
upon  every  syllable!  It  pervades  all.  It  comes 
over  the  sweet  melody  of  the  words — over  the  I 
gentleness  and  grace  which  we  fancy  in  the  little 
maiden  herself— even  over  the  half-playful,  half-  I 
petulant  air  with  which  she  lingers  on  the  beauties  ' 
and  good  qualities  of  her  favourite — like  the  cool 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  over  a  bed  of  lilies  and  '■ 
violets,  "and  all  sweet  flowers."  The  whole  is  I 
redolent  of  poetry  of  a  very  lofty  order.  Every  line  | 
is  an  idea  conveying  either  the  beauty  and  playful- 
ness of  the  fawn,  or  the  artlessness  of  the  maiden,  or 
her  love,  or  her  admiration,  or  her  grief,  or  the  I 
fragrance  and  warmth  and  appropriateness  of  the  I 
little  nest-like  bed  of  lilies  and  roses  which  the  fawn  j 
devoured  as  it  lay  upon  them,  and  could  scarcely  bs  ' 
distii^uished  from  them  by  the  once  happy  little 
damsel  who  went  to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and 
rosy  smile  on  her  face.     Consider  the  ^fit  variety 
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o£  truthful  and  delicate  thought  in  the  few  lines  we 
have  quoted — the  wonder  of  the  little  maiden  at  t>-e 
fieetness  of  her  favourite — the  "little  silver  feet" — 
the  fawn  challer^ing  his  mistress  to  a  race  with  "a 
pretty  skipping  grace,"  running  on  before,  and  then, 
with  head  turned  back,  awaiting  her  approach  only 
to  fly  from  it  ^ain — can  we  not  distinctly  perceive 
all  these  thii^s.  How  exceedingly  vigorous,  too, 
is  the  hne, 

"And  trod  as  if  on  the  foiir  winds!" 

a  vigour  apparent  only  when  we  keep  in  mind  the 
artless  character  of  the  speaker  and  the  four  feet  of 
the  favourite,  one  for  each  wind.  Then  consider 
the  garden  of  "my  own,"  so  overgrown,  entangled 
with  roses  and  hUes,  as  to  be  "a  httle  wilderness" — 
the  fawn  loving  to  be  there,  and  there  "only"^ 
the  maiden  seeking  it  "where  it  should  lie" — and 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers  until 
"itself  would  rise" — the  lyii^  among  the  liHes"hke 
a  bank  of  lilies"— the  loving  to  "fill  itself  with 


"  And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold," 

and  these  things  being  its  "  chief"  delights-^and  then 
the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  naturalness  of  the 
concludir^  lines,  whose  very  hyperbole  only  renders 
them  more  true  to  nature  when  we  consider  the 
innocence,  the  artlessness,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
passionate  grief,  and  more  passionate  admiration, 
of  the  bereaved  child — 

"  Had  it  lived  long  it  would  have  hesn 
Lilies  without — roses  within." 
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AS  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  time  when  there 
did  not  exist  a  necessity,  or  at  least  a 
desire,  of  transmitting  information  from  . 
one  individual  to  another  in  such  maimer  as  to 
elude  general  comprehension,  so  we  may  well  suppose 
the  practice  of  writii^  in  cipher  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  De  la  GuiUetiere,  tiierefore,  who,  in  his 
"Lacedsemon  Ancient  and  Modem,"  maintains  that 
the  Spartans  were  the  inventors  of  Cryptography, 
is  obviously  in  error.     He  speaks  of  the  scytala  as  | 
being  the  origin  of  the  art;  but  he  should  oidy  have  i 
cited  it  as  one  of  its  earliest  instances,  so  far  as  our 
records    extend.     The    scytala   were    two    wooden  I 
cylinders,    precisely   similar   in  all   respects.     The  l 
general  of  an  army,  in  going  upon  any  expedition,  I 
received  from  the  ephori  one  of  tiiese  cylinders,  while  | 
the  other  remained  in  their  possession.     If  either  i 
party  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  other, 
a  narrow  strip  of  parchment  was  so  wrapped  around 
the  scytala  that  the  ec^es  of  the  skin  fitted  accurately 
each  to  each.    The  writing  was  then  inscribed  I 
longitudinally,   and  the  epistle  xmrolled  and    de-  I 
spatched.     If,    by  mischance,    the  messei^er   was  i 
intercepted,  the  letter  proved  unintelligible  to  his 
captors.     If    he    reached    his    destination    safely,  | 
however,  Hie  party  addressed  had  only  to  involve 
the  second  cylinder  in  the  strip  to  decipher  the' 
inscription.     The  transmission  to  our  own  times  of  ' 
this  obvious  mode  of  cryptography  is  due,  probably, 
to  tiie  historical  uses  of  the  scytala  rather  than  to 
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anything  else.  Similar  means  of  secret  intercom- 
munication must  have  existed  aknost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  invention  of  letters. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  in  passir^,  that  in 
none  of  the  treatises  on  the  subject  of  this  paper 
■which  have  fallen  imder  our  ct^nisance  have  we 
observed  any  suggestion  of  a  method — other  than 
those  which  apply  alike  to  all  ophers — for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  cipher  by  scytala.  We  read  of  instances, 
indeed,  in  which  the  intercepted  parchments  were 
deciphered;  but  we  are  not  informed  that  this  was 
ever  done  except  accidentally.  Yet  a  solution 
might  be  obtained  with  absolute  certainty  in  this 
manner.  The  strip  of  skin  being  intercepted,  let 
there  be  prepared  a  cone  of  great  length  compara- 
tively— say  six  feet  long — and  whose  circumference 
at  base  shall  at  least  equal  the  lei^h  of  the  strip. 
Let  this  latter  be  rolled  upon  the  cone  near  the 
base,  ec^e  to  edge,  as  above  described;  then,  still 
keeping  e<^e  to  edge,  and  maintaining  the  parch- 
ment close  upon  the  cone,  let  it  be  gradually  dipped 
towards  the  apex.  In  this  process,  some  of  tiiose 
■words,  syllables,  or  letters,  whose  connection  is 
intended,  will  be  sure  to  come  tc^ether  at  that  point 
of  the  cone  where  its  diameter  equals  that  of  the 
scytala  upon  which  the  cipher  was  writtai.  And  as 
in  passing  up  the  cone  to  its  apex,  all  possible 
diameters  are  passed  over,  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
failure.  The  circumference  of  the  scytala  beii^ 
thus  ascertained,  a  similar  one  can  be  made,  and 
the  cipher  applied  to  it. 

Few  persons  can  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
quite  an  easy  thii^  to  invent  a  method  of  secret 
writing  which  shall  baffle  investigation.  Yet  it 
may  be  roundly  asserted  that  human  ii^enuity 
cannot  concoct  a  cipher  which  human  ingenuity 
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cannot  resolve.  In  the  facility  with  whldi  such 
writii^  is  deciphered,  however,  there  exist  very 
remarkable  differences  in  different  intellects.  Often, 
in  the  case  of  two  individuals  of  acknowledged 
■equality  as  r^ards  ordinary  mental  efforts,  it  will 
be  found  that,  while  one  cannot  unriddle  the  com- 
monest cipher,  the  other  will  scarcely  be  puzzled 
by  the  most  abstruse.  It  may  be  observed  generally 
that  in  such  investigations  the  analytic  ability  is 
very  forcibly  called  into  action;  and,  for  this  reason, 
cryptt^raphical  solutions  might  with  great  propriety 
be  introduced  into  academies  as  the  means  of  givii^ 
tone  to  the  most  important  of  the  powers  of  mind. 

Were    two    individuals,    totally    unpractised    in 
cryptography,    desirous    of    holding    by    letter    a 
correspondence  which  should  be  unintelligible  to  aU 
but  themselves,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
at  once  think  of  a  peculiar  alphabet,  .to  which  each 
should  have  a  key.     At  first  it  would,  perhaps,  be  I 
arranged  that  a  diould  stand  for  z,  b  for  y,  c  for  x,  d  I 
for  w,  etc.,  etc. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  the  letters 
would   be  reversed.     Upon   second    thoughts,   this   I 
arrai^ement  appearii^  too  obvious,  a  more  complex  I 
mode  would  be  adopted.     The  first  thirteen  letters  ! 
might  be  written  beneath  the  last  thirteen,  thus:        ' 
nopqrstuvwxyz  I 

abcdefghi      jklm; 

and,  so  placed,  o  might  stand  for  n  and  »  for  a,  o 
for  b  and  6  for  o,  etc.,  etc.  This,  again,  having  an  air 
of  regularity  which  might  be  fathomed,  the  key 
alphabet  might  be  constructed  absolutely  at  random. 
-    Thus, 

a  might  stand  for  p 

b       "         "  X 

C      "        "  u 
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The  correspondents,  unless  convinced  of  their  error 
by  the  solution  of  their  cipher,  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  rest  in  this  latter  arrangement  as  affording 
full  security.  But  if  not,  they  would  be  Ukely  to  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  arbitrary  marks  used  in  place  of 
the  usual  diaracters.    For  example, 

(  might  be  employed  for  a 


;      "  "  d 

)      "  V  "  e,  etc. 

A  letter  composed  of  such  diaracters  would  have  an 
intricate  appearance  unquestionably.  If  still,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  give  full  satisfaction,  the  idea  of  a 
perpetually  shifting  alphabet  might  be  conceived, 
and  thus  effected.  Let  two  circular  pieces  of  paste- 
board be  prepared,  one  about  half-an-inch  in  diame- 
ter less  than  the  other.  Let  the  centre  of  the  smaller 
be  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  laiger,  and  secured 
for  a  moment  from  slippli^;  while  radii  are  drawn 
from  the  common  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
smaller  circle,  and  thus  extended  to  the  circtun- 
ference  of  the  greater.  Let  there  be  twenty-six  of 
these  radii,  forming  on  each  pasteboard  twenty-six 
spaces.  In  each  of  these  spaces  on  the  under  circle 
write  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  the 
whole  alphabet  be  written — if  at  random  so  much 
the  better.  Do  the  same  with  the  upper  circle. 
Now  run  a  pin  through  the  common  centre,  and  let 
the  upper  circle  revolve,  while  the  under  one  is  held 
fast.  Now  stop  the  revolution  of  the  upper  circle, 
and,  while  both  lie  still,  write  the  epistle  required; 
using  for  a  that  letter  in  the  smaller  circle  which 
tallies  with  a  in  the  larger,  for  b  that  letter  in  the 
smaller  circle  which  tallies  with  b  in  the  larger. 
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etc.,  etc.  In  order  that  an  epistle  thus  written  mfly 
be  read  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  he  should  have  in  his  possession 
circles  constructed  as  those  just  described,  and  that 
he  should  know  any  two  of  the  characters  (one  in  the 
under  and  one  in  the  uppw  circle)  which  were  in 
juxtaposition  when  his  correspondent  wrote  the 
cipher.  Upon  this  latter  point  he  is  informed  by 
looking  at  the  two  initial  letters  of  liie  document 
which  serve  as  a  key.  Thus,  if  he  sees  o  m  at  the 
banning,  he  concludes  that,  by  turning  bis  circles 
so  as  to  put  these  characters  in  conjunction,  he  will 
arrive  at  the  alphabet  employed. 

At  a  cursory  glance,  these  variotM  modes  of  oon- 
structit^  a  cipher  seem  to  have  about  them  an  air  of 
inscrutable  secrecy.  It  appears  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  unriddle  what  has  been  put  together  by  so 
complex  a  method.  And  to  some  persons  the 
difficulty  might  be  great;  but  to  others — to  those 
skilled  in  decipherii^ — such  enigmas  are  very 
simple  indeed.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  basis  of  the  whole  art  of  solution,  as  far  as 
regards  these  matters,  is  found  -in  the  general 
principles  of  the  formation  of  language  itself,  and 
thus  is  altogether  independent  of  the  particular  laws 
which  govern  any  cipher,  or  the  construction  of  its 
key.  The  difficulty  of  reading  a  cryptc^raphical 
puzzle  is  by  no  means  always  in  accordance  with  the 
labom"  or  ii^enuity  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. The  sole  use  of  the  key,  indeed,  is  for  those 
an  fait  to  the  cipher;  in  its  perusal  by  a  third  party, 
no  reference  is  had  to  it  at  all.  The  lock  of  the 
secret  is  picked.  In  the  different  metiiods  of  cryp- 
tography specified  above,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  gradually  increasing  complexity.  But  this 
complexity  is  only  in  shadow.     It  has.no  substance 
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whatever.  It  appertains  merely  to  the  formation, 
and  has  no  bearii^  upon  the  solution  of  the  cipher. 
The  last  mode  mentioned  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
more  diffictdt  to  be  deciphered  than  the  first — 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  either. 

In  the  discussion  of  an  analogous  subject,  in  one 
of  the  weekly  papers  of  this  city,  about  eighteen 
months  ^o,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  application  of  a  rigorous  method  in 
all  forms  of  thought — of  its  advantages — of  the 
extenaon  of  its  use  even  to  what  is  considered  the 
operation  of  pure  fancy — and  thus,  subsequently  of 
the  solution  of  cipher.  He  even  ventured  to  assert 
that  no  cipher,  of  the  character  above  specified, 
could  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  paper,  which  he 
would  not  be  able  to  resolve.  This  challenge 
excited,  most  unexpectedly,  a  very  lively  interest 
amor^  the  numerous  readers  of  the  journal.  Letters 
were  poured  in  upon  the  editor  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  many  of  the  writers  of  these  epistles 
were ,  so  convinced  of  the  impenetrability  of  their 
mysteries  as  to  be  at  great  pains  to  draw  him  into 
Wt^ers  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  not  always  scrupulous  about  sticking  to  the 
point.  The  crypt(^raphs  were,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, altc^ether  beyond  the  limits  defined  in  the 
beginnii^.  Foreign  langui^es  were  employed. 
Words  and  sentences  were  run  together  without 
interval.  Several  alphabets  were  used  in  the  same 
cipher.  One  gentleman,  but  moderately  endowed 
with  conscientiousness,  inditing  us  a  puzzle  composed 
of  pot-hooks  and  hai^ers  to  which,  the  wildest  ty- 
pography of  the  office  could  afford  nothing  similar, 
went  even  so  far  as  to  jumble  together  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  alphabets,  without  intervals  between 
the   letters,    or  between  fhe  lines.    Many   of   the 
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cryptographs  were  dated  in  Philadelphia,  and  several 
of  those  which  urged  the  subject  of  a  bet  were 
written  by  gentlemen  of  this  city.  Out  of,  perhaps, 
one  hundred  ciphers  altc^ether  received,  there  was 
only  one  which  we  did  not  immediately  succeed  in 
resolving.  This  one  we  demonstrated  to  be  an 
imposition — that  is  to  say,  we  ftUIy  proved  it  a 
jargon  of  random  characters,  havii^  no  meaning 
whatever.  In  respect  to  the  epistle  of  the  seven 
alphabets,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  completely  non- 
plussing its  inditer  by  a  prompt  and  satisfactory 
translation. 

The  weekly  paper  mentioned  was,  for  a  period  of 
some  months,  greatly  occupied  with  the  hieroglyphic 
and  cabalistic-looking  solutions  of  the  cryptographs 
sent  us  from  all  quarters.  Yet  with  the  exception 
of  the  writers  of  the  ciphers,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  individuals  could  have  been  found  amor^  the 
readers  of  the  journal  who  regarded  the  matter 
in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  desperate  humbt^. 
We  mean  to  say  that  no  one  really  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  answers.  One  party  averred 
that  the  mysterious  figures  were  only  inserted  to 
give  a  queer  air  to  the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
attractii^  attention.  Another  thoi^ht  it  more 
probable  that  we  not  only  solved  the  ciphers,  but  put 
them  tc^ether  ourselves  for  solution.  This  having 
been  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  period  when  it  was 
thoi:^ht  expedient  to  decline  further  dealings  in 
necromancy,  the  writer  of  this  article  avails  himself 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  journal  in  question — to  repel  the  charges  of 
rigmarole  by  which  it  was  assailed — and  to  declare 
in  his  own  name,  that  the  ciphers  were  all  written 
in  good  faith,  and  solved  in  the  same  spirit. 

A  very  common  and  somewhat  too  obvious  mode 
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of  secret  correspondence  is  the  following.  A  card  is 
interspersed,  at  irregular  intervals  with  oblong 
spaces;  about  the  ler^th  of  ordinary  words  of  three 
syllables  in  a  bourgeois  type.  Another  card  is 
made  exactly  coinciding.  One  is  in  possession  of 
each  party.  When  a  letter  is  to  be  written,  the 
key-card  is  placed  upon  the  paper  and  words  con- 
Teying  the  true  meaning  inscribed  in  the  spaces.  The 
card  is  then  removed  and  the  banks  filled  up,  so  as 
to  make  out  a  signification  different  from  the  real 
one.  When  the  person  addressed  receives  the  cipher, 
he  has  merely  to  apply  to  it  his  own  card,  when  the 
superfluous  words  are  concealed,  and  the  significant 
ones  alone  appear.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
cryptograph  is  the  difficulty  of  so  filling  the  blanks 
as  not  to  give  a  forced  appearance  to  the  sentences. 
Differences  also  in  the  handwriting  between  the 
words  written  in  the  spaces,  and  those  inscribed 
upon  removal  of  the  card,  will  always  be  detected 
by  a  close  observer. 

A  pack  of  cards  is  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  of  a 
cipher  in  this  maimer.  The  parties  determine,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  certain  arrangements  of  the  pack. 
For  example ;  it  is  agreed  that,  when  a  writing  is  to  be 
commenced,  a  natural  sequence  of  the  spots  shall  be 
made;  with  spades  at  top,  hearts  next,  diamonds 
next,  and  clubs  last.  This  order  being  obtained, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  inscribe  upon  the  top  card 
the  first  letter  of  his  epistle,  upon  the  next  the 
second,  upon  the  next  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the 
pack  is  exhausted,  when,  of  course,  he  will  have 
written  fifty-two  letters.  He  now  shuffles  the  pack 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plan.  For  example: 
he  takes  three  cards  from  the  bottom  and  places  them 
at  top,  then  one  from  top,  placing  it  at  bottom,  and 
so  on,  for  a  given  number  of  times.     This  done,  he 
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again  inscribes  fifty-two  characters  as  before,  pro- 
ceedii^  thus  xintil  his  epistle  is  written.  The  pack 
being  received  by  the  correspondent,  he  has  only  to 
place  the  cards  in  the  order  agreed  upon  for  com- 
mencement, to  read,  letter  by  letter,  liie  first  fifty- 
two  characters  as  intended.  He  has  then  only  to 
shuffle  in  the  mamier  prearranged  for  the  second 
perusal,  to  decipher  the  series  of  the  next  fifty-two 
letters — and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  objection'to  this 
cryptc^raph  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  missive.  A 
pack  of  cards,  sent  from  one  party  to  another  would 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  suspicion,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  far  better  to  secure  ciphers  from 
being  considered  as  such  than  to  waste  time  in 
attempts  at  rendering  them  scrutiny-proof  when 
intercepted.  Experience  shows  that  the  most  cim- 
ningly  constructed  cryptograph,  if  suspected,  can 
and  will  be  unriddled. 

An  unusually  secure  mode  of  secret  intercom- 
munication might  be  thus  devised.  Let  the  parties 
each  furnish  themselves  with  a  copy  of  the  same 
edition  of  a  book — the  rarer  the  edition  the  better — ■ 
as  also  the  rarer  the  book.  In  the  cryptc^raph, 
numbers  are  used  altogether,  and  these  numbers 
refer  to  the  locality  of  letters  in  the  volume.  For 
example — a  cipher  is  received  commencing,  121-6-8. 
The  party  adressed  refers  to  page  121,  and  looks  at 
the  sixth  letter  from  the  left  of  the  page  in  the  eighth 
line  from  the  top.  Whatever  letter  he  there  finds  is 
the  initial  letter  of  the  epistle — and  so  on.  This 
method  is  very  secure ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  decipher 
any  cryptograph  written  by  its  means — and  it  is 
greatly  objectionable  otherwise,  on  account  of  the 
time  necessarily  required  for  its  solution,  even  with 
the  key-volume. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cryptography,  as  a 
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serious  thing,  as  the  means  of  impaii^t^  important 
information,  has  gone  out  of  use  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  still  commonly  practised  in  diplomacy;  and 
there  are  individuals,  even  now,  holdii^  office  in 
the  eye  of  various  foreign  governments,  whose  real 
business  is  that  of  deciphering.  We  have  already 
said  that  a  peculiar  mental  action  is  called  into  ptay 
in  the  solution  of  cryptographical  problems,  at  least 
in  those  of  the  higher  order.  Good  cryptc^rajdiists 
are  rare  indeed;  and  thus  their  services,  although 
seldom  required,  are  necessarily  well  requited. 

An  instance  of  tile  modem  employment  of  writing 
in  cipher  is  mentioned  in  a  work  lately  published  by 
Messieurs  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  this  city* — "Sketches 
of  Conspicuous  Livii^  Characters  of  Prance." 
In  a  notice  of  Berryer,  it  is  said  that  a  letter  beii^ 
addressed  by  the  Duchess  de  Bern  to  the  L^timists 
of  Paris,  to  inform  them  of  her  arrival,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  long  note  in  cipher,  the  key  of 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  give.  "The  penetrating 
mind  of  Berryer,"  says  tte  biographer,  "  soon 
discovered  it.  It  was  this  phrase  substituted  for  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet — Le  gouvernement 
provisoire." 

The  assertion  that  Berryer  "soon  discovered  tte 
key-phrase,"  merely  proves  that  the  writer  of  these 
memoirs  is  entirely  innocent  of  cryptographical 
knowledge.  Monsieur  B.  no  doubt  ascertained  the 
key-phrase;  but  it  was  merely  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
after  the  riddle  had  been  read.  He  made  no  use  of  the 
key  in  deciphering.     The  lock  -was  picked. 

In  our  notice  of  the  book  in  question  (published 
in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine)!  we  alluded 
to  this  subject  thus— 
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"  the  phrase  'Le  gouvernement  promsoire'  is  French, 
and  the  note  in  cipher  was  addressed  to  Frenchmen. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  deciphering  may  well  be  supposed 
much  greater,  had  the  key  been  in  a  foreign  tongue; 
yet  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  address  us 
a  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  here  proposed,  and  the 
key-phrase  may  be  either  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  Latin,  or  Greek,  (or  in  any  of  the  dialects 
of  these  lai^uages),  and  we  plet^e  ourselves  for  the 
solution  of  the  riddle." 

This  challenge  has  elicited  but  a  sii^le  response, 
which  is  embraced  in  the  following  letter.  The  only 
quarrel  we  have  with  the  epistle,  is  that  its  writer 
has  declined  givir^  us  his  name  in  full.  We  beg  that 
he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doii^  this,  and 
thus  relieve  us  of  the  chance  of  iiiat  suspicion  which 
was  attached  to  the  crypti^raphy  of  the  weekly 
journal  above  mentioned — the  suspicion  of  inditing 
ciphers  to  ourselves.  The  postmark  of  the  letter  is 
Stonington,  Conn. 

S ,  Ct,,  April  si,  1841. 

To  th^  Editor  of  Graham's  Magazine. 

Sir — In  the  April  number  of  your  magazine,  while  review- 
ing the  translation  by  Mr.  Walsh  of  "Sketches  of  Con- 
spicuous Living  Characters  of  France,"  you  invite  yoiir 
readers  to  address  you  a  note  in  cipher,  "  the  key-phrase 
to  which  may  be  either  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Latin  or  Greek,"  and  pledge  yourself  for  its  solution. 
My  attention  being  called,  by  your  remarks,  to  this  species 
of  cipher-writing,  I  composed  for  my  own  amusement  the 
following  exercises,  in  the  first  part  of  which  the  key-phrase 
is  in  English — in  the  second  in  Latin.  As  I  did  not  see 
(by  the  number  for  May)  that  any  of  your  correspondents 
had  availed  himself  of  your  offer,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send 
the  enclosed,  on  which,  if  you  should  think  it  worth  youf 
while,  you  can  exercise  your  ingenuity. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  D.  L. 
:...., Google 
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No.  I. 

Cauhiif  aud  ftd  sdf tirf  ithot  tacd  wdde  rdchfdr  tiu 
fuaefshffheo  fdoudf  hetiusafhie  tuis  ied  herhchriai  fi 
aeiftdu  wn  sdaef  it  iuhfheo  hiidohwid  fi  aeti  deodsf 
ths  tiu  itis  hf  iaf  iuhoheaiin  rdff  hedr;  aer  ftd  auf  it 
ftif  fdoudfin  oissiehoafheo  hefdiihodeod  tai  wdde 
odeduaiin  fdnsdr  oimsfiouastn.  Saen  fsdohdf  it 
fdoudf  iuhfheo  idud  weiie  fi  ftd  aeohdeff;  fisdfhsdf 
a  fiacdf  tdar  iaf  ftacdr  aer  ftd  cuiie  iuhffde  isie  ihft 
fisd  herdihwid  oiiiiuheo  tiihr,  atfdu  ithot  ftd  tahu 
wdheo  sdushffdr  fi  ouii  aoahe,  hetiusafhie  oiiir  wd 
fuaefshffdr  ihft  ihffid  raeodu  ftaf  rhfoicdun  liiir  defid 
lefhi  ftd  aswiiafiun  dshffid  fatdin  udaotdr  hff 
rdffheafhie.  Ounsfiouastn  tiidcdu  siud  suisduin 
dswuaodf  ftifd  sirdf  it  iuhfheo  ithot  aud  uderdudr 
idohwid  iein  wn  sdaef  it  fisd  desiaeafiun  wdn  ithot 
sawdf  weiie  ftd  udai  fhoehliioafhie  it  ftd  ohstduf 
dssiindr  fi  hS  siSdfiiu. 

No.  2. 

Ofoiioiiaso  ortsiii  sov  eodisoioe  afduiostifoi  ft  iftvi 
si  tri  oistoiv  oiniafetsorit  ifeov  rsri  afotiiiiv  ridiiot 
irio  riwio  eovit  atrotfetsoria  aioriti  iitri  tf  oitovin 
tri  aetifei  ioreitit  sov  usttoi  oioittstifo  dfti  afdooitior 
trso  ifeov  tri  dfit  otftfeov  softriedi  ft  oistoiv  orio- 
fiforiti  suitteii  viireiiitifoi  ft  tri  iarfoisiti  iiti  trir  uet 
otiiiotiv  uitfti  rid  io  tri  eoviieeiiiv  rfasueostr  ft  rii 
dftrit  tfoeei. 

In  the  solution  of  the  first  of  these  ciphers  we  had 
little  more  than  ordinary  trouble.  The  second 
proved  to  be  exceedir^ly  difficult,  and  it  was  only 
by  calling  every  faculty  into  play  that  we  could 
read  it  at  all.     The  first  runs  thus : 

"  Various  are  the  methods  which  have  been  devised 
for    transmitting    secret    information  from  one  in- 
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dividual  to  another  by  means  of  writing,  illegible 
to  any  esccept  him  for  whom  it  was  originally 
destined;  and  the  art  of  thus  secretly  communicating 
intelligence  has  been  generally  termed  cryptography. 
Many  species  of  secret  wrilir^  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  Sometimes  a  slave's  head  was  shaved  and 
the  crown  written  upon  with  some  indeUble  colouring 
fiuid;  after  which  the  hair  being  permitted  to  grow 
^ain,  infoiTnation  could  be  transmitted  with  little 
HangAT  that  discovery  would  ensue  until  the  am- 
bulatory epistle  safely  reached  its  destination. 
Cryptc^raphy,  however  pure,  properly  embraces 
those  modes  of  writing  which  are  rendered  legible  only 
by  means  of  some  explanatory  key  which  makes 
known  the  real  s^nification  of  tiie  ciphers  employed 
to  its  possessor." 

The  key-phrase  of  this  cryptograph  is — "A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sixffident." 

The  second  is  thus  translated — 

"Nonsensical  phrases  and  tinmeaning  combina- 
tions of  words,  as  the  learned  lesicc^rapher  would 
have  confessed  himself,  when  hidden  under  crypto- 
graphic ciphers,  serve  to  perpdex  the  curious  enquirer, 
and  baffle  penetration  more  completely  than  would, 
the  most  profound  apothegms  of  learned  philosophers. 
Abstruse  disquisitions  of  the  scholiasts  were  they 
but  presented  before  him  in  the  undisguised  vocabu- 
lary of  his  mother  tongue" 

The  last  sentence  here  (as  will  be  seen)  is  broken 
off  short.  The  spelling  we  have  strictly  adhered  to. 
D,  by  mistake,  has  been  put  for  Z  in  perplex. 

The  key-phrase  is— "Swawier  in  modo,  fortiier  in 
re." 

In  the  ordinary  crj^tograph,  as  will  be  seen  in 
reference  to  most  of  those  we  have  specified  above, 
the  artificial  alphabet  agreed  upon  by  th^.corre* 
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spondents  is  employed,  letter  for  letter  in  place  ot  the 
usual  or  natural  one.  For  example — two  parties 
wish  to  communicate  secretly.  It  is  arranged 
before  parting  that 

)  shall  stand  for  a 

(     "  ^ 


iorj 


Now  the  following  note  is  to  be  communicated — 
"  We  must  see  you  immediately  upon  a  matter  of 
great  importance.     Plots  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  conspirators  are  in  our  hands.     Hasten!" 
These  words  would  be  written  thus — 

*.o;ein-!t£?oo-*Mt.&r£tt')o)ri---r:--.) 

[?ott«-n*-4&t[]  :)£.(.. '*.l-t£.»-. •)'*(:. 
—  t'l  J  ?«-)It«-])«-.?'t;C  :)'•]:)][.' 

This  certainly  has  an  intricate  appearance,  and 
would  prove  a  most  difficult  cipher  to  any  one  not 
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conversant  with  cryptography.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  a,  for  example,  is  never  represented 
by  any  other  character  than  ),  b  never  by  any  other 
character  than  (,  and  so  on.  Thus  by  the  discovery, 
accidental  or  otherwise,  of  any  one  letter,  the  party 
intercepting  the  epistle  would  gain  a  permanentand 
decided  advantage,  and  could  apply  his  knowledge 
to  all  the  instances  in  which  the  character  in  question 
was  employed  throughout  the  cipher. 

In  the  cryptographs,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
have  been  sent  us  by  our  correspondent  at  Stoning- 
ton,  and  which  are  identical  in  conformation  with 
the  cipher  resolved  by  Berryer,  no  such  permanent 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  second  of  these  puzzles.  Its 
key-phrase  runs  thus. — 

Suaviier  in  modo,  forttter  in  re. 

Let  us  now  place  the  alphabet  beneath  this  phrase, 
letter  beneath  letter — 

S  |u|a|v[i  Itlelr  |iln|m|o|  d  lolf  loir  Itli  Itle  |r  I  i  Inlr  le 
Alblc|d|e|f  igihiilj  I  k  1 1  |m|n|oip|q]r|s|t|u|v|w|x|yU 

We  here  see  that 

a  stands  for  c 


g,  u,  and    z   • 

e,  i,  s  and  w 
k 

I,  n,  and  p 
h,  q,  V,  and  y 

f,  r,  and  t 
b 

d 


Cioogic 
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In  this  manner  n  stands  for  two  letters,  and  e,  o,  and 
/  for  three  each,  while  »  and  r  represent  each  as  many 
as  four.  Thirteen  characters  are  made  to  perform 
the  operations  of  the  whole  alphabet.  The  result 
of  such  a  key-phrase  upon  the  cipher  is  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  mere  medley  of  the  letters 
e,  o,  t,  r,  and  (",  the  latter  character  greatly  pre- 
dominating through  the  accident  of  beii^  employed 
for  letters,  which,  themselves,  are  inordinately 
prevalent  in  most  languages — we  mean  e  and  1. 

A  letter  thus  written  being  intercepted,  and  the 
key-phrase  imknown,  the  individual  who  should 
attempt  to  decipher  it  may  be  im^ned  guessing, 
or  otherwise  attemptii^  to  convince  himself,  that  a 
certain  character  (»,  for  example),  represented  the 
letter  e.  Looking  throughout  the  cryptograph  for 
confirmation  of  this  idea  he  would  meet  with  nothing 
but  a  negation  of  it.  He  would  see  the  character  in 
situations  where  it  could  not  possibly  represent  e. 
He  might,  for  instance,  be  puzzled  by  four  i's  forming 
of  themselves  a  single  word,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  character,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
they  could  not  be  all  e's.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
word  vnse  might  be  thus  constructed.  We  say  this 
may  be  seen  now,  by  us,  in  possession  of  the  key- 
phrase,  but  the  question  will  no  doubt  occur,  how, 
vnthout  the  key-phrase,  and  without  cognizance  of 
any  sii^le  letter  in  the  cipher,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  interceptor  of  sudi  a  cryptc^^raph  to  make 
anything  for  such  a  word  as  Uiif 

But  again.  A  key-phrase  might  easily  be  con- 
structed in  which  one  characto"  would  represent 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  letters.  Let  us  then  imagine  the 
word  iiiiiiiiii  presenting  itself  in  a  cryptograph  to 
jui  individual  without  the  proper  key-phrase,  or,  if 
this  be  a  supposition  somewhat  too  perplexing,  let 
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us  suppose  it  occurring  to  the  person  for  whom  the 
cipher  is  designed,  and  who  has  the  key-phrase. 
What  is  he  to  do  with  such  a  word  as  iiiiiiim?  In 
any  of  the  ordinary  books  upon  Algebra  will  be  found 
a  very  concise  formula  (we  have  not  the  necessary 
type  for  its  insertion  here)  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  arrangements  in  which  m  letters  may  be 
placed,  taken  «  at  a  time.  But  no  doubt  there  are 
none  of  oxu:  readers  ignorant  of  the  innumerable 
combinations  which  may  be  made  from  these  ten 
»'s.  Yet,  imless  it  occur  otherwise  by  accident,  the 
correspondent  receiving  the  cipher  would  have  to 
write  down  all  these  combinations  before  attaining 
the  word  intended,  and  even  when  he  had  written 
them  he  would  be  inexpressibly  perplexed  in  selecting 
the  word  designed  from  the  vast  nimibCT  of  other 
words  arising  in  the  course  of  the  permutation. 

To  obviate,  therefore,  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
deciphering  this  species  of  crj'ptograph,  on  the  part 
of  the  possessors  of  the  key-phrase,  and  to  confine 
the  deep  intricacy  of  the  puzzle  to  those  for  whom  the 
cipher  was  not  deseed,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
some  order  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
corresponding — some  order  in  reference  to  which 
those  characters  are  to  be  read  which  represent  more 
than  one  letter — and  this  order  must  be  held  in  view 
by  the  writer  of  the  cryptograph.  It  may  be  agreed, 
for  example,  that  the  first  time  an  i  occurs  in  the 
cipher  it  is  to  be  understood  as  representir^  that 
character  which  stands  against  the  first  i  in  the 
key-phrase,  that  the  second  time  an  i  occurs  it  must 
be  supposed  to  represent  that  letter  which  stands 
opposed  to  the  second  i  in  the  key-phrase,  etc.,  etc. 
Thus  the  location  of  each  cipherical  letter  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  character  itself 
in  order  to  determine  its  exact  sigmficati<^^o|c 
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We  say  that  some  preconcerted  order  of  this  kind 
£s  necessary  lest  the  cipher  prove  too  intricate  a  lock 
to  yield  even  to  its  true  key.  But  it  will  be  evident, 
upon  inspection,  that  our  correspondent  at  Stoning- 
ton  has  inflicted  upon  us  a  cryptc^aph  in  which  no 
order  has  been  preserved,  in  which  many  characters 
respectively  stand,  at  absolute  random,  for  many 
others.  If,  therefore,  in  r^ard  to  the  gauntlet  we 
threw  down  in  April,  he  should  be  half-inclined  to 
accuse  us  of  bra^adodo,  he  will  yet  admit  that  we 
have  more  than  acted  up  to  our  boast.  If  what  we 
then  said  was  not  said  suaviter  in  modo,  what  we 
now  do  is  at  least  done/fTf/tter  in  re. 

In  these  cursory  observations  we  have  by  no  means 
attempted  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Cryptography. 
With  such  object  in  view  a  folio  might  be  required. 
We  have  indeed  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  cipher.  Even  two  thousand  years  a%o 
^neas  Tacticus  detailed  twenty  distinct  methods, 
and  modem  ii^enuity  has  added  much  to  the  science. 
Our  design  has  been  chiefly  suggestive,  and  perhaps 
we  have  already  bored  tiie  readers  of  the  Magazine. 
To  those  who  desire  further  information  upon  this 
topic  we  may  say  that  there  are  extant  treatises  by 
Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vignere,  and  P.  Niceron. 
The  works  of  the  two  latter  may  be  found,  we 
believe,  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Harvard  University. 
If,  however,  there  should  be  sought  in  these  dis- 
quisitions, or  in  any,  rules  for  the  solution  of  cipher, 
the  seeker  will  be  disappointed.  Beyond  some  hints 
in  r^ard  to  the  genial  structure  of  langu^e,  and 
some  minute  exercises  in  their  practical  application, 
he  will  find  nothii^  upon  record  which  he  does  not 
in  his  own  intellect  possess. 


„Googlc 
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UNDER  the  head  of  "  Random  Thoi^hts," 
"  Odds  and  Ends,"  "  Stray  Leaves," 
"Scraps,"  "Brevities,"  and  a  variety  of 
amilar  titles,  we  occasionally  meet,  in  periodicals 
and  elsewhere,  with  papers  of  rich  interest  and  value, 
the  result  in  some  cases  of  much  thought  and  more 
research,  expended,  however,  at  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage, if  we  regard  merely  the  estimate  which 
the  public  are  willing  to  set  upon  such  articles.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  in  papers  of  this  nature  may 
be  found  a  collective  mass  of  general  but  more 
usually  of  classical  erudition,  which,  if  dexterously 
besprinkled  over  a  proper  surface  of  narrative, 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  one  or  two 
hundred  ordinary  novelists  in  these  our  good  days, 
when  all  heroes  and  heroines  are  necessarily  meii  and 
women  of  "extensive  acquirements."  But  for  the 
most  part  these  "Brevities,"  etc.,  are  either  piece- 
meal cullings  at  second-hand  from  a  variety  of  sources 
hidden  or  supposed  to  be  hidden,  or  more  audacious 
pilferings  from  those  vast  storehouses  of  brief  facts, 
memoranda,  and  opinions  in  general  literature,  which 
are  so  abundant  in  all  the  principal  libraries  of 
Germany  and  France.  Of  the  former  species  the 
Koran  of  Laiu-ence  Sterne  is,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  consummately  impudent  and  siUy, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single  para- 
graph of  any  merit  in  the  whole  of  it  may  not  be 
found,  nearly  verbatim,  in  the  works  of  some  one  of 
his  immediate  contemporaries.    If  the  Lacon  of  Mr. 
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Colton  is  any  better,  its  superiority  consists  al- 
together in  a  deeper  ingenuity  in  disguising  his 
stolen  wares,  and  in  that  prescriptive  right  of  the 
strongest,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  decided  upon 
callii^  every  Napoleon  a  conqueror,  and  every  Dick 
Turpin  a  thief.  Seneca,  Machiavelli,*  Balzac,  the 
author  of  "  La  Maniere  de  Bien  Penser,"  Bielfeld  the 
German,  who  wrote  in  French  "  Les  Premiers  Traits 
de  I'Erudition  Universelle,"  Rochefoucault,  Bacon, 
Bolingbroke,  and  especially  Burdon,  of  "materials 
for  thinking"  memory,  possess  among  liiem  indis- 
putable claims  to  the  ownership  of  nearly  everything 
worth  owning  in  the  book. 

Of  the  latter  species  of  theft  we  see  frequent 
specimens  in  the  continental  magazines  of  Europe, 
and  occasionally  meet  with  them  even  in  the  lower 
class  of  periodicals  in  Great  Britain.  These  speci- 
mens are  usually  extracts,  by  wholesale,  from  such 
works  as  the  "  Biblioth^que  des  Memorabilia  Liter- 
aria,"  the  "Recueil  des  Bon  Pensees,"  the  "Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,"  the  "Literary  Memoirs" 
of  Sallengr^,  the  "Melai^es  Literaires"  of  Suard 
and  Andrfi,  or  the  "Pieces  Interessantes  et  Feu 
Connues"  of  Laplace.  D'lsraeli's  "Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  "Literary  Character,"  and  "Calamities 
of  Authors,"  have  of  late  years  proved  exceedingly 
convenient  to  some  little  American  pilferers  in  this 
line,  but  are  now  becoming  too  generally  known  to 
allow  much  hope  of  their  good  things  being  any  longer 
appropriated  with  impunity. 

Such  collections  as  those  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  are  usually  entertaining  in  themselves,  and 

♦  It  is  remarlcable  that  much  of  what  Colton  has  stolen  from 
Machiavelli  was  previously  stolen  by  Machiavellli  from  Plutarch 
A  MS.  book  of  the  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients,  by  this  latter 
writer,  having  fallen  into  Machiavelli's  hands,  he  put  them 
pearly  all  into  the  month  of  his  hero,  Castrucio  CastracMh  , 
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for  the  most  part  we  relish  everything  about  them 
save  their  pretentions  to  originality.  In  offering 
ourselves  something  of  the  kind  to  our  readers,  we 
■wish  to  be  understood  as  disdaiming  in  a  great 
degree  every  such  pretention.  Most  of  the  following 
article  is  original,  and  will  be  readily  recc^nised  as 
such  by  the  dassical  and  general  reader;  some  por- 
tions of  it  may  have  been  written  down  in  the  words, 
or  nearly  in  the  words,  of  the  primitive  authorities. 
The  whole  is  taken  from  a  confused  mass  of  marginal 
notes  and  entries  in  a  conmionplace  book.  No 
certain  arrai^ement  has  been  omsidered  necessary, 
and  indeed  so  heten^eneous  a  farrago  it  would 
have  been  an  endless  task  to  methodise.  We  have 
chosen  the  heading  Pinakidia  or  Tablets,  as  one  suffi- 
cientiy comprehensive.  Itwas  used  for  a  somewhat 
similar  purpose  by  Dicmysius  of  Halicamassus. 


The  whole  of  Bulwer's  elaborate  argument  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  "The  Ambitious  Student,"  may  be 
confuted  through  the  author's  omission  of  one 
particular  point  in  his  summary  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity — a  point  which  we  cannot  believe  omitted 
altogether  through  accident.  A  sii^le  link  is 
deficient  in  the  chain,  but  the  chain  is  worthless 
without  it.  No  man  doubts  the  immortality  o£ 
the  soul,  yet  of  all  truths,  this  truth  of  immortality 
is  the  most  difficult  to  prove  by  any  mere  series  of 
syllogisms.  We  would  rrfer  our  readers  to  the 
argument  here  mentioned. 

"  The  rude,  rough,  wild  waste  has  its  power  to  please," 

a  line  in  one,  Mr.  Odiome's  poem,  "The  Progress  of 
Refinement,"  is  pronounced  by  the  American  author 
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of  a  book  entitled  "Antediluvian  Antiqmties"  "the 
very  best  alliteration  in  all  poetry." 

Lipsius,  in  his  treatise,  "De  Supplicio  Crucis," 
says  that  the  upright  beam  of  the  cross  was  a  fixture 
at  the  place  of  execution,  whither  the  criminal  was 
made  to  bear  only  the  transverse  arm.  Consequently 
the  painters  are  in  error,  who  depict  our  Saviour 
bearir^  the  entire  cross. 

The  tale  in  Plato's  "Convivium,"  that  man  at 
first  was  male  and  female,  and  that,  though  Jupiter 
cleft  them  asunder,  there  was  a  natural  love  towards 
one  another,  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  Eve's  beii^  made  from 
Adam's  rib, 

Comeille  has  these  lines  in  one  of  his  tragedies; 

"Pleurez,  pleurez,  mes  yeiuc,  et  fondez  vous  en  eau, 
La  moiti^  de  ma  vie  a  mis  t'autre  au  tombeau." 

which  may  be  thus  translated, 

"  Weep,  weep  my  eyes!     It  is  no  time  to  lau^. 
For  half  myself  has  biiried  the  other  half." 

Over  the  iron  gate  of  a  prison  at  Ferrara  is  this 
inscription — "Ingresso  alia  pr^ione  di  Torquato 
Tasso." 

The  Rabbi  Manasseh  published  a  book  at  Amster- 
dam entitled  "  The  Hopes  of  Israel."  It  was  founded 
upon  the  supposed  number  and  power  of  the  Jews  in 
America.  This  supposition  was  derived  from  a 
fabulous  account  by  Monteani  of  his  havii^  found  a 
vast  concourse  of  Jews  among  the  Cordilleras. 

The  word  "assassin"  is  derived,  according  to 
Hyle,  from  Hassa,   to  kill.     Some  bring  it  from 
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Hassan,  the  first  chief  of  the  association ;  some  from 
the  Jewish  Essene;  Lemoine  from  a  word  meaning 
"herbage";  De  Sacy  and  Von  Hammer  from  "hash- 
ish "  the  opiate  of  hemp  leaves,  of  which  the  assassins 
made  a  singular  use. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  "corporal  oath"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  usage  of  touching,  upon  occa- 
sion of  attestation,  the  corporale  or  cloth  which 
covered  the  consecrated  articles. 

Montgomery,  in  his  lectures  on  Literature  (!),  has 
the  following — "  Who  does  not  turn  with  absolute 
contempt  from  the  signs,  and  gems,  and  filters,  and 
caves,  and  genii  of  Eastern  Tales  as  from  the  trinkets 
of  a  toy  shop,  and  the  trumpery  of  a  raree  show?" 
What  man  of  genius  but  must  answer  "Not  I?" 

There  is  no  particular  air  known  throughout 
Switzerland  by  the  name  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 
Every  canton  has  its  own  song,  varying  in  words, 
notes,  and  even  language.  Mr.  Cooper,  liie  novelist, 
is  our  authority. 

The  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  has  fixed  in  his  language 
two  significant  words — viz.  hienfatsance,  and  the 
diminutive  la  gloriole. 

"Incidis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim" 
is  neither  in  Virgil  nor  Ovid,  as  often  supposed,  but 
in  the  "Alexandrics"  of  Philip  Gualtier,  a  French 
poet  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  psalter  of  Solomon,  which  contains  eighteen 
psalms,  is  a  work  which  was  found  in  Greek  in  the 
library  of  Ai^sburg,  and  has  been  translated  into 
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Latin  by  John  Lewis  de  la  Cerda.  It  is  supposed 
not  to  be  Solomon's,  but  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  composed  in  imitation  of  David's  psalms. 
The  psalter  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  MB- 
it is  probable  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  Balkis, 
that  Sheba  was  a  kingdom  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  that  the  people  were  called 
Sabaeans.  These  lines  of  Qaudian  relate  to  the 
people  ajid  queen: — 

"  Medis,  levibusque  Sabseis 
Imperat  hie  sexus;  reginarumque  sub  annis 
Barbarise  pars  magna  jacet." 

Sheridan  declared  he  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  the  ballad  called  "Hosier's  Ghost,"  by  Glover, 
than  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

The  word  Jehovah  is  not  Hebrew.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  such  letters  as  J  or  V.  The  word  is  properly 
Jah,  Uah,  compounded  of  Jah,  essence,  and  Uah, 
existing.  Its  full  meaning  is  the  self-existing  essence 
of  all  things. 

The  "Soi^  of  Solomon,"  throwii^  aade  the  heading 
of  the  chapters,  which  is  the  work  of  the  English 
translators,  contains  nothing  which  relates  to  the 
Saviour  or  the  church.  It  does  not,  like  every  other 
sacred  book,  contain  even  the  name  of  the  Deity. 

The  word  translated  "slanderers"  in  i  Timothy 
iii.  2,  and  that  translated  "false  accusers"  in  Titus 
ii.  3,  are  "female  devils"  in  the  original  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  lar^uage  contains  no  word  (except 
perhaps  Jehovah)  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea 

,.,_    ,Cboglc 
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of  eternity.     The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  used  the  word  "eternity"  but  once  (Isa.  Ivii. 

■s). 

A  version  of  the  Psalms  was  published  in  1642 
by  William  Slatyer,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen: — 

"The  righteous  shall  his  sorrows  scan, 
And  laugh  at  him,  and  say,  'Behold! 
i  "What  hath  become  of  this  here  man. 

That  on  his  riches  was  so  bold.' " 

Milton,  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  has  this  passage: — 

"  When  the  scourge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Call  us  to  penance;" 

Gray,  in  his  "Ode  to  Adversity,"  has: — 

"  Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 
The  bad  affright." 

Gray  tells  us  that  the  image  of  his  bard,  where 

"  Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air," 

was  taken  from  a  picture  by  Raphael :  yet  the  beard 
of  Hudibras  is  also  likened  to  a  meteor: — 

"This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns," 

Dryden,  in  his  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  has 
these  lines: — 

"David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song;;"  | 
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Pope,  in  his  "Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,"  has: — 

"  Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song." 

In  Suidas  is  a  letter  from  Dionysius,  the  Areopag- 
ite,  dated  Heliopolis  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sozd 
Olympiad  (the  year  of  Christ's  crucifixion),  to  his 
friend  ApoUophanes,  in  which  is  mentionfed  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon.  "Either,"  says  Dion- 
ysius, "the  author  of  nature  suffers,  or  he  sympa- 
thises with  some  who  do." 

A  curious  passage  in  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  his 
literary  friend  Papirius  Pastus,  shows  that  our 
custom  of  annexing  a  farce  of  pantomime  to  a  tra^c 
drama  existed  amoi^  the  Romans. 

In  Hudibras  are  these  lines : — 

"  Each  window,  like  the  pillory,  api)ears 
With  heads  thrust  through,  nailed  by  the  ears; " 

Yoiuig.  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame, "  has  the  f  ollowir^  :— 

"An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down  and  expose  our  head." 

Goldsmith's  celebrated  Hnes, 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below 
Nor  wants  that  little  long," 

are  stolen  from  Young,  who  has 

"  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  a  manuscript  of  St.  Patrick's 
Life,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Louvain  as  an  original 
of  a  very  remote  date,  detected  several  entire  pas- 


sages purloined  from  his  own  writings. 
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"The  Slipper  of  Cinderella,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Wharton,  "finds  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Rhodope."  Cinderella  is  a  tale  of  universal 
currency.  An  ancient  Danish  ballad  has  some  of 
the  incidents.  It  is  popular  amoi^st  the  Welsh — 
also  amoi^  the  Poles — in  Hesse,  and  in  Servia. 
Schottky  found  it  among  the  Servian  fables.  Roll- 
enb^en,  in  his  Froschmauseler,  speaks  of  it  as  tiie 
tale  of  the  despised  Asckenpossel.  Luther  mentions 
it.  It  is  in  the  Italian  Pentamerone  tmder  the  title 
of  Cenerentola. 

Boileau  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Petrarch, 
"qui  est  regards  comme  le  pkre  du  sonnet,"  borrowed 
it  from  the  French  or  Provencal  writers.  The 
Italian  sonnet  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  year 
I200.     Petrarch  was  not  bom  until  1304. 

Dante  gives  the  name  of  sonnet  to  his  little  canzone 
or  ode  beginnii^ 

"  O  voi  che  per  la  via  d'Amor  passate." 

The  lines  j 

"For  he  that  fights  and  runs  away  •>, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day, 

But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain  1 

Will  never  rise  to  fight  again."  I 

are  not  to  be  found,  as  is  thought,  in  Hudibras.     | 
Butler's  verses  ran  thus: —  ' 

"  For  he  that  flies  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain.'' 

The  former  are  in  a  volume  of  "Poems"  by  Sir 
John  Mennes,  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
ordinal  idea  is  in  Demosthenes.    Angi  t  <peoymf  k<u  woXtt 
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The  noble  meale  of  Milton,  of  Satan  with  the  risit^ 
sun,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  had 
nearly  ocx^asioned  the  suppression  of  that  epic;  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion. 

Campbell's  line 

"  Like  angel  visits,  ff^w  and  far  between,*^ 

is  a  palpable  plagiarism.    Blair  has 

**  Its  vidts. 
Like  angd  visits,  short  and  far  1^etween." 

Tlie  character  of  the  ancient  Bacdius,  that 
graceful  divinity,  seems  to  have  been  little  undei> 
stood  by  Dryden.     The  line  in  Virgil 

"  £t  quocunque  deus  drcuni  caput  egit  honesttan" 
is  thus  grossly  mistranslated, 

"  On  wliate'er  side  he  turns  his  honest  face," 

MacTobius  gives  the  form  of  an  imprecation  by 
which  the  Romans  believed  whole  towns  could  be 
demolished  and  armies  defeated.  It  commences 
"Dis  Pater  sive  Jovis  mavis  sive  quo  alio  nomine  fas 
est  nominare,"  and  ends,  "Si  hsec  ita  faxitis  ut  ego 
sdam,  seutiam,  intelKgamque,  tum  quisquis  votum 
hoc  faxit  recte  factum  esto,  ovibus  atris  tribus, 
Tellus  mater,  teque,  Jupiter,  obtestor." 

The  Courtier  of  Baldazzar  Castiglione,  1528,  is  the 
first  attempt  at  periodical  moral  essay  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  Nodes  Attica  of  Aulus 
Gellius  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  as  such. 

Tliese  lines  were  written  over  the  closet-door  of 
M.  Menard; —  ^        (J.ooQk 

VouVII— 17  '^        '    '      ^ 
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"Las  d'esp^rer,  et  de  me  plai'ndre 
De  Vamour,  des  grands,  et  du  sort 
C'est  ici  que  j'  attends  la  mort 
Sans  la  desirer  ou  la  cramdre." 

Martin  Luther,  in  his  reply  to  Henry  the  Eighth's 
book,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  the  title  of 
"Defender  of  the  Faith,"  calls  the  monarch  very 
unceremoniously  "a  pig,  an  ass,  a  dunghill,  the 
spawn  of  an  adder,  a  basilisk,  a  lying  buffoon  dressed 
in  a  king's  robes,  a  mad  fool  with  a  frothy  mouth 
and  a  whorish  face." 

"An  imshaped  kind  of  something  first  appeared," 

is  a  line  in  Cowley's  famous  description  of  the 
Creation. 

The  "Turkish  Spy"  is  the  original  of  many  similar 
works,  among  the  best  of  which  are  Montesquieu's 
"Persian  Letters,"  and  the  "British  Spy"  of  our 
own  Wirt.  It  was  written  undoubtedly  by  John 
Paul  Marana,  an  Italian,  in  Italian,  but  probably 
was  first  published  in  French.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
only  saw  an  English  translation,  supposed  it  an 
English  work.     Marana  died  in  1693. 

Comeille's  celebrated  "Moi"  of  Medea  is  borrowed 
from  Seneca.  Redne,  in  ' '  Phtedra, "  has  stolen 
nearly  the  whole  scene  of  the  declaration  of  love 
from  the  same  puerile  writer. 

The  peculiar  zodiac  of  the  comets  is  comprised  in  ' 
these  verses  of  Cassira: — 

Antinous,  Pegasusque,  Andromeda,  Taiarus,  Orion, 
Frocyoa,  atqu£  Hydrus,  Centaurus,  Scorpius,  Arcus. 

A  religious  hubbub,  such  as  the  world  has  sddom 
seen,  was  excited,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  H^  | 
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by  the  imagined  virulence  of  a  book  entitled  "The 
TUiree  Impostors."  It  was  attributed  to  Pierre  des 
V^^es,  chancellor  of  the  king,  who  was  accused 
by  the  Pope  of  having  treated  the  religions  of  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mahomet  as  political  fables.  The  work 
in  question,  however,  which  was  squabbled  about, 
abused,  defended,  and  familiarly  quoted  by  all 
parties,  is  well  proved  never  to  have  existed. 

Theophrastus,  in  his  botanical  works,  anticipated 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.     Philolaus  of  Crotona 
maintained  that  comets  appeared  after  a  certain 
revolution — and^Ecetes  contended  for  the  existence 
of  what  is  now  called  the  new  world.     Pulci,  "The 
Sire  of  the  Half  Serious  Rhyme,"  has  a  passage 
expressly  alluding  to  a  western  continent.     Dante, 
two  centuries  before,  has  the  same  allusion: — 
"  De  vostri  sensi  ch'fe  del  ritnanente 
Non  vogliate  negar  I'esperenza, 
Diretro  al  sol,  del  mondo  sensa  gente." 

The  "Lamwitations"  of  Jeremiah  are  written, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,  in  acrostic 
verse;  that  is  to  say,  every  line  or  couplet  begins  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  some  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  In  the  third  chapter  each  letter  is 
repeated  three  times  successively. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  Amazons  is  to  be  found 
in  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Cicero  makes  finis  masculine,  Virgil  feminine. 
Usque  ad  eum  finetn — Cicero.  QtuB  finis  standi? 
Hac  finis  Priami  fatorum — Vii^. 

Dante  left  a  poem  in  three  langu^es — Latin, 
Provencal  and  Italian.  Rambaud  de  Vachieras  left 
one  in  five.  ,  ,  Ciotiylc 
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Marcus  Antoninus  wrote  a  book  entitled  Tw»  «t  Mrwrw 
— "Of  the  things  which  concern  himself."  It 
would  be  a  good  title  for  a  diary. 

The  stream  flowing  throi^h  the  middle  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  called  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  "the  brook  of  cedars."  In  the  Septuagint  the 
word  is  wS/»r,  darkness,  from  the  Hebrew  kiddar, 
black,  and  not  Kapm,  of  cedars. 

Seneca  says  that  Appion,  a  grammarian  of  theage 
of  Caligula,  maintained  that  Homer  himself  made  the 
division  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  books,  and 
evidences  the  first  word  of  the  Iliad,  M^»w,  the  M^ 
of  which  signifies  48,  the  number  of  books  in  both 
poems.  Seneca,  however,  adds  ' '  Talia  sciat  oportet 
qui  muUa  vuli  scire" 

Hedelin,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  beginnir^  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  denied  that  any  such  person  as 
Homer  ever  existed,  and  supposed  the  Iliad  to  be 
made  up  ex  tragediis,  et  variis  catUicis  de  trivto  men- 
dicatorum  et  circulatorum — A  la  manih-e  des  chansons 
dv,  Portneuf. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  lines  identical  in  the 
Uiad  and  Odyssey. 

The  shield  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  some  pharos  which  the  poet  had    ■ 
seen  in  Egypt.    What  he  describes  on  the  central 
part  of  the  shield  is  a  map  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
celestial  appearances. 

Under  a  portrait  of  Tiberio  Fiurelli  who  invented 
the  character  of  Scaramouch,  are  these  verses, — 
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*Cet  aiuatee  Comediea 
De  son  art  traca  la  carrifen; 
n  fut  le  maitre  de  Moliere, 
Et  la  Nature  fut  le  sien." 

In  Gary's  "Dante,"  the  following  passage}— 

"And  pilgrim  newly  on  bis  road  with  love. 
Thrills  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far. 
That  Beems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.t 

Gray  has  also 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

Marmontel,  in  the  "Encyclop^die"  declares  that 
the  Italians  did  not  possess  a  single  comedy  worth 
reading — ^therein  di^laying  his  ^orance.  Some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  Italian  Uterature  were 
writers  of  comedy.  Baretti  mentions  a  collection  of 
four  thousand  dramas  made  by  Apostolo  Leno,  of 
which  the  greater  part  were  com«iies,  many  of  a 
high  order. 

A  comedy  or  opera  by  Andreini  was  the  origin  of 
"Paradise  Lost.",  Andrdni's  "Adamo"  was  the 
model  of  Milton's  Adam, 

Milton  has  the  expresaon  "Forget  th3?self  to 
marble."  Pope  has  the  line  "I  have  not  yet  forgot 
myself  to  stone.'f 

The  most  particular  history  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
nearest  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Moses  is  to  bo 
found  in  Ludan  (De  Dea  Syria). 

The  Greeks  had  no  historian  prior  to  Cadmus 
Milesius,  nor  any  public  inscription  of  which  we  catt 
be  certified  b^ore  the  laws  of  Draco. 

:..,.     .C.OOgIC 
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So  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history 
that  the  epoch  of  Semiramis  cannot  be  ascertained 
within  1535  years;  for  according  to 

Sjucellus,  she  lived  before  Christ      2177 
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Philo  Byblius,  from  Sanchoniathon  1200 
Herodotus  about  713 

An  extract  from  "The  Mystery  of  St.  Dennis"  is 
in  the  ' '  Bibliotheque  du  Theatre  Francais,  depuis  son 
origine,"  Dresde,  1768.  In  this  serious  drama,  St. 
Dennis,  having  been  tortured  and  at  length  decap- 
itated, rises  very  quietly,  takes  his  head  under  his 
arm,  and  walks  off  the  stage  in  all  the  dignity  of 
martj^rdom. 

The  idea  of  "No  light  but  rather  darkness  visible" 
was  perhaps  suggested  to  Milton  by  Spenser's 
"A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade." 

Francis  le  Brossano  engraved  these  verses  upon  a 
marble  tomb  which  he  erected  to  Petrarch  at  Argua. 

"  Frigida  Francisci  tegit  hie  lapis  ossa  Petrarcse. 
Suscipe,  virgo  parens,  animam;  sate  virgine,  parce, 
Fessaque  jam  terris,  coeli  requiescat  in  arce." 

Bodiart  derives  Elysium  from  the  Phoenician 
Elysoth,  joy,  through  the  Greek  'HXiwioc;  Circe  from 
the  Phcenician  Kirkar,  to  corrupt;  Siren  from  the 
Phoenician  Sir,  to  sii^;  Scylla  from  the  Phoenician 
Scol,  destruction;  Charyhdis  from  the  Phoenician 
Chor-obdam,  chasm  of  ruin. 
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Of  the  ten  tragedies  which  are  attributed  to 
Seneca  (the  only  Roman  tragedies  extant),  nine  are 
on  Greek  subjects. 

Voltaire's  ignorance  of  antiquity  is  laughable. 
In  his  Essay  on  Tragedy,  prefixed  to  "Brutus,"  he 
actually  boasts  of  having  introduced  the  Roman 
senate  on  the  stage  in  red  mantles.  "The  Greeks," 
as  he  asserts,  "fofU  paraitre  ses  adeurs  (tragic)  sur 
des  espices  d'ichasses,  le  visage  convert  d'un  masque 
qui  exprime^la  douleur  d'un  cdtS  et  la  joye  de  fautre.'^ 
The  only  circumstance  upon  which  he  could  possibly 
have  foimded  such  an  accusation  is  that  in  the  new 
comedy  masks  were  worn  with  one  eyebrow  drawn 
up  and  the  other  down,  to  denote  a  busybody  or 
inquisitive  meddler. 

There  is  a  book  by  a  Jesuit,  Pfere  Labbe,  entitled 
La  Bibliolhique  des  Bibliothiques;  it  is  a  catalogue 
of  all  authors  in  all  nations  who  have  written 
catalogues  of  books. 

Lucretivis,  Kb.  v.  93,  96,  has  the  words, 


"  Carmine  sublimis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Lucreti, 
Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Germans  lived  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing. 

A  version  of  the  Psalms  in  1564,  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  has  the  following — 
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"Who  sticketh  to  God  in  stable  trust. 
As  Sion's  mount  he  stands  full  just. 
Which  moveth  no  whit,  nor  yet  can  reel. 
But  standeth  for  ever  as  stiff  as  steeL" 

A  part  of  the  137th  Psahn  runs  tiius: — "If  I 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning,  and  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,"  which  has  been  thus  paraphrased  in 
a  veraon  of  the  Psalms — ■ 

"  If  I  forget  thee  ever. 
Then  let  me  prosper  never. 
But  let  it  cause 
My  tongue  and  jaws 
To  cling  and  cleave  together." 

At  the  bottom  of  an  obelisk  which  Pius  VI.  was 
erecting  at  great  expense  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace  in  1783,  while  the  people  were  starv- 
ing for  bread,  were  foimd  written  these  words. 

"Signore  dia  questa  pietra  chi  divenga  pane." 
**  Lord,  JvimTnaTii^  that  these  stcmes  bd  "rnAi  bnad,** 
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SOME  SECRETS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE 
PRISON-HOUSE 


TIE  want  of  an  International  Copyright  Law, 
by  rendering  it  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
anything  from  the  book-sellers  in  the  way  c£ 
remuneraticm  for  literary  labour,  has  had  the  effect 
of  forcing  many  of  our  very  best  writers  into  the 
service  of  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  which,  with  a 
I)ertinacity  that  does  them  credit,  keep  up  in  a  c^^ 
tain  or  uncertain  degree  the  good  old  saying  that 
even  in  the  thankless  field  of  Letters  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  How — by  dint  of  whatdo^ed 
instinct  of  the  honest  and  proper,  these  journals  have 
contrived  to  persist  in  their  paying  practices,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  opposition  got  up  by  the  Fosters 
and  Leonard  Scotts,  who  furnish  for  eight  dollars 
any  four  of  the  British  periodicals  for  a  year,  is  a 
point  we  have  had  much  difRcidty  in  settling  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  settie  it  at 
last  upon  no  more  reasonable  ground  than  that  of  a 
still  lingering  esprit  de  patrie.  That  Magazines  can 
live,  and  not  only  live  but  thrive,  and  not  only 
thrive  but  afford  to  disburse  money  for  original  con- 
tributions, are  facts  which  can  only  be  sblved,  und^ 
the  circumstances,  by  the  really  fanQiul  but  still 
agreeable  supposition  that  there  is  somewhere  still 
existing  an  ember  not  altogether  quenched  among 
the  fires  of  good  feeling  for  letters  and  literary  men 
that  once  animated  the  American  bosom. 

It  would  not  do  (perhaps  this  is  the  idea)  to  let  our 
poor-devil  authors  absolutely  starve  while  we  SW>?if 
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fat,  in  a  literary  sense,  on  the  good  thii^  of  which 
we  unblushingly  pick  the  pocket  of  all  Europe, 
it  would  not  be  exactly  the  thing  comme  il  faut  to. 
permit  a  positive  atrocity  of  this  kind;  and  hence  we 
have  M^azines,  and  hence  we  have  a  portion  of  the 
public  who  subscribe  to  these  Magazines  (through 
sheer  pity),  and  hence  we  have  Magazine  publishers 
(who  sometimes  take  upon  themselves  the  duplicate 
title  of  "editor  and  proprietor"), — publishers,  we 
say,  who,  imder  certain  conditions  of  good  conduct, 
occasicHial  pufEs,  and  decent  subserviency  at  all 
times,  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  encourage 
the  poor-devil  author  with  a  dollar  or  two,  more  or 
less,  as  he  behaves  himself  properly  and  abstains 
from  the  indecent  habit  of  turning  up  his  nose. 

We  hope,  however,  that  we  are  not  so  prejudiced 
or  so  vindictive  as  to  insinuate  that  what  certainly 
does  look  like  illiberality  on  the  part  of  them  (the 
M^azine  publishers)  is  really  an  illiberahty  charge- 
able to  ihetn.  In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
what  we  have  said  has  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse  of  smy  such  accusation.  These  pubUsheis 
pay  something — other  publishers  nothii^  at  all. 
Here  certainly  is  a  difference — although  a  mathe- 
matician m^ht  contend  that  the  difference  m^ht  be 
infinitesimally  small.  Still,  these  Magazine  editors 
and  proprietors  pay  (that  is  the  word),  and  with 
your  true  poor-devil  author  the  smallest  favours 
are  sure  to  be  thankfully  received.  No:  the  illib- 
erality lies  at  the  door  of  the  demagt^ue-ridden 
public,  who  suffer  their  anointed  delegates  (or 
perhaps  arointed — ^which  is  it?)  to  insult  the  com- 
mon sense  of  them  (the  public)  by  makii^  orations 
in  our  national  halls  on  Uie  beauty  and  conveniency 
of  robbing  the  ■  Literary  Europe  on  the  highway, 
and  on  the  gross  absurdity  in  especial  of  admitting 
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so  imprincipled  a  principle  that  a  man  has  any  right 
and  title  either  to  his  own  brains  or  to  the  flimsy 
material  that  he  chooses  to  spin  out  of  them,  like  a 
confounded  caterpillar  as  he  is.  If  anything  of  this 
gossamer  character  stands  in  need  of  protection, 
why  we  have  our  hands  full  at  once  with  the  silk- 
worms and  the  moms  multicaulis. 

But  if  we  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  com- 
plain of  the  absolute  illiberality  of  the  Magazine 
publishers  (since  pay  they  do),  there  is  at  least  one 
particiUar  in  which  we  have  gainst  them  good 
grounds  of  accusation.  Why  (since  pay  they  must) 
do  they  not  pay  with  a  good  grace  and  promptly? 
■  Were  we  in  an  ^l-hirnioiu-  at  this  moment  we  could 
a  tale  unfold  which  would  erect  the  hair  on  the  head 
of  Shylock.  A  young  author,  strugglii^  with 
Despair  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  ghastly  poverty, 
which  has  no  alleviation — ^no  sympathy  from  an 
every-day  world,  that  cannot  understand  his  neces- 
sities, and  that  would  pretend  not  to  understand 
them  if  it  comprehended  them  ever  so  well — this 
young  author  is  politely  requested  to  compose  an 
article,  for  which  he  will  "be  handsomely  paid." 
Enraptured,  he  neglects  perhaps  for  a  month  the  sole 
emplojmient  which  affords  him  the  chance  of  a 
livelihood,  and  having  starved  through  the  month 
(he  and  his  family)  completes  at  length  the  month 
of  starvation  and  the  article,  and  despatches  the 
latter  (with  a  broad  hint  about  the  former)  to  the 
pursy  "editor"  and  bottle-nosed  "proprietor"  who 
has  condescended  to  honour  him  (the  poor  devil) 
with  his  patronage.  A 'month  (starving  still),  and 
no  reply.  Another  month — still  none.  Two  months 
more — still  none.  A  second  letter,  modestly  hinting 
that  the  article  may  not  have  reached  its  destination 
— still  no  reply.     At  the  expiration  of  six  additional 
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months,  personal  application  is  made  at  the  "editor 
and  "proprietor's"  office.  Call  again.  The  poor 
devil  goes  out,  and  does  not  faU  to  call  again.  Still 
call  again; — and  call  ^ain  is  the  word  for  three  or 
four  months  more.  His  patience  exhausted,  the 
article  is  demanded.  No — ^he  can't  have  it — 
(the  truth  is,  it  was  too  good  to  be  given  up  so 
easily)^"it  is  in  print,"  and  "contributions  of  this 
character  are  never  paid  for  (it  is  a  ntle  we  have) 
under  six  months  after  publication.  Call  in  six 
months  after  the  issue  of  your  affair,  and  your 
mwiey  is  ready  for  you — for  we  are  buaness  men 
ourselves — prompt."  With  this  the  poor  devil  is 
satisfied,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  "editor  ' 
and  proprietor"  is  a  gentleman,  and  that  of  course 
he  (the  poor  devil)  will  wait  as  requested.  And  it  is 
supposable  that  he  would  have  waited  if  he  could — ■ 
but  Death  in  the  meantime  would  not.  He  dies, 
and  by  the  good  luck  of  his  decease  (which  came  by 
starvation)  the  fat  "editor  and  prdprietor"  is  fatter 
henceforward  and  for  ever  to  the  amount  of  five  and 
twenty  dollars,  very  cleverly  saved,  to  be  spent 
generously  in  canvas-backs  and  champagne. 

There  are  two  things  which  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  do  as  he  runs  over  this  article:  first,  we  hope 
that  he  will  not  believe  that  we  write  from  any 
personal  experience  of  our  own,  for  we  have  only 
the  reports  of  actual  sufferers  to  depend  upon;  and 
second,  that  he  will  not  make  any  personal  appUca- 
tion  of  our  remarks  to  any  M^azine  publisher  now 
Mving,  it  bdng  well  known  that  they  are  all  as 
'  remarkable  for  their  generosity  and  urbanity,  as  for 
their  intelligence  and  apprecaation  of  Genius. 
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IT  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  of  late  there 
has  been  a  rather  singular  invention,  called 
Anastatic  Printii^,  and  that  this  inventicm 
may  possibly  lead,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  some 
rather  remarkable  results — among  which  the  one 
chiefly  insisted  upon  is  the  abolition  of  the  ordinary 
stereotypu^  process — but  this  seems  to  be  the 
amount,  in  America  at  least,  of  distinct  under- 
standing on  this  subject. 

"There  is  no  exquisite  beauty,"  says  Bacon, 
"without  some  strangeness  in  the  proportions." 
The  philosopher  had  reference,  here,  to  beauty  in  its 
commcm  acceptation — but  the  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  forms  of  beauty — ^that  is  to 
say,  to  everything  which  arouses  profound  interest 
in  the  heart  or  intellect  of  man.  In  every  such 
thing,  strangeness — ^in  other  words  novelty — ^will  be 
found  a  principal  element:  and  so  universal  is  this 
law  that  it  has  no  exception  even  in  the  case  of  this 
principal  element  itself.  Nothing  imless  it  be  novel 
— not  even  novelty  itself— yvUi  be  the  source  of  very 
intense  excitement  among  men.  Thus  the  ennuye 
who  travels  in  the  hope  of  dissipatii^  his  ennui  by 
the  perpetual  succession  of  novelties,  will  invariably 
be  disappointed  in  the  end.  He  receives  the  im- 
pression of  novelty  so  continuously  that  it  is  at 
length  no  novelty  to  receive'  it.  And  the  man,  in 
general,  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy — more  especially 
of  our  own  particular  epoch  of  it — is  very  much  in 
the  predicament  of  the  traveller  in  qiie8ti<HU    We 
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are  so  habituated  to  new  inventions  that  we  no 
longer  get  from  newness  the  vivid  interest  which 
should  appertain  to  the  new — and  no  example  could 
be  adduced  more  distinctly  showii^  that  the  mere 
importance  of  a  novelty  will  not  suffice  to  gain  for 
it  universal  attention  than  we  find  in  the  invention  of 
AnastcUic  Printing.  It  excites  not  one  fiftieth  part 
of  the  comment  which  was  excited  by  the  com- 
paratively frivolous  invention  of  Sennef elder; — 
but  he  Uved  in  the  good  old  days  when  a  novelty 
■was  novel.  Nevertheless,  while  Lithography  opened 
the  way  for  a  very  agreeable  pastime,  it  is  the 
province  of  Anastatic  Printing  to  revolutionise  the 
world. 

By  means  of  this  discovery  anything  written, 
drawn,  or  printed,  can  be  made  to  stereotype  itself, 
with  absolute  accuracy,  in  five  minutes. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  page  of  this  Journal; 
supposing  only  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  have  printing 
on  it.  We  damp  the  leaf  with  a  certain  add  diluted, 
and  then  place  it  between  two  leaves  of  blotting- 
paper  to  absorb  superfluous  moisture.  We  then 
place  the  printed  side  in  contact  with  a  zinc  plate 
that  Ues  on  the  table.  The  acid  in  the  interspaces 
between  the  letters  immediately  corrodes  the  zinc, 
but  the  acid  on  the  letters  themselves  has  no  such 
effect,  having  been  neutralised  by  the  ink.  Remov- 
ing the  leaf  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  we  find  a 
reversed  copy,  in  slight  relief,  of  the  printing  on  the 
page — ^in  other  words,  we  have  a  stereotype  plate, 
from  which  we  can  print  a  vast  number  of  absolute 
facsimiles  of  the  original  printed  page — which 
latter  has  not  been  at  all  injured  in  the  process — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  we  can  still  produce  from  it  (or  from 
any  impression  of  the  stereotype  plate)  new  stereo- 
type plates  ad  libitum.     Any  engraving,  or  any  pen- 
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and-ink  drawing,  or  any  MS.  can  be  stereotyped 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  facts  of  this  invention  are  established.  The 
process  is  in  successful  operation  both  in  London 
and  Paris.  We  have  seen  several  specimens  of 
printing  done  from  the  plates  described,  and  have 
now  lying  before  us  a  leaf  (from  the  London  Art- 
Union)  covered  with  drawing,  MS.,  letterpress,  and 
impressions  from  woodcuts — the  whole  printed 
from  the  Anastatic  stereotypes,  and  warranted  by 
the  Art-Union  to  be  absolute  facsimiles  of  the 
originals. 

The  process  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  new 
invention — and  appears  to  be  rather  the  modification 
and  successful  application  of  two  or  three  previously 
ascertained  principles — those  of  etching,  electro- 
graphy,  lithography,  etc.  It  follows  from  this  that 
there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  establishing  or  main- 
taining a  right  of  patent,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  benefits  of  the  process  will  soon  be  thrown  open 
to  the  world.  As  to  the  secret — ^it  can  only  be  a 
secret  in  name. 

That  the  discovery  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  has  been 
made,  can  excite  no  surprise  in  any  thinking  person 
— the  only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  it  has  not  been 
made  many  years  ago.  The  obviousness  of  the  1 
process,  however,  in  no  degree  lessens  its  importance, ' 
Indeed  its  inevitable  results  enkindle  the  imagi- 
nation, and  embarrass  the  understanding. 

Every  one  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  stereotyping  will  be  abolished.  Through 
this  ordinary  process  a  publisher,  to  be  sure,  is 
enabled  to  keep  on  hand  the  means  of  producing 
edition  after  edition  of-  any  work  the  certainty  of 
whose  sale  will  justify  the  cost  of  stereotyping — 
which  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  re-setting 
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the  matter.  But  still,  positively,  this  cost  (of 
stereotyping)  is  great.  Moreover,  there  cannot 
always  be  certainty  about  sales.  Publishers  fre- 
quently are  forced  to  re-set  works  which  they  have 
neglected  to  stereotype,  thinku^  them  unworthy  the 
expense ;  and  many  excellent  works  are  not  published 
at  all,  because  small  editions  do  not  pay,  and  the 
anticipated  sales  will  not  warrant  the  cost  of  stereo- 
type. Some  of  these  difficulties  will  be  at  once 
remedied  by  the  Anastatic  Printing,  and  alt  will  be 
remedied  Jn  a  brief  time.  A  publisher  has  only  to 
print  as  many  copies  as  are  immediately  demanded. 
He  need  print'no  more  than  a  dozen,  indeed,  unless 
he  feels  perfectly  confident  of  success.  Preserving 
one  copy,  he  can  from  this,  at  no  other  cost  than  that 
of  the  zinc,  produce  with  any  desirable  rapidity, 
as  many  impressions  as  he  may  think  proper. 
Some  idea  of  the  advant^es  thus  accruing  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  London 
publishing  warehouses  there  is  deposited  in  ster^ 
eotype  plates  alone  property  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  sterling. 

The  next  view  of  the  case,  in  point  of  obviousness, 
is,  that  if  necessary,  a  hundred  thousand  impressions 
per  hour,  or  even  infinitely  more,  can  be  taken  of  any 
newspaper,  or  similar  pubUcation.  As  many  presses 
can  be  put  in  operation  as  the  occasion  may  require 
— ^indeed  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
copies  producible,  provided  we  have  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  presses. 

The  tendency  of  all  tliis  to  cheapen  information, 
to  diffuse  knowledge  and  amusement,  and  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  very  class  of  works  which  are 
most  valuable,  but  least  in  circulation  on  accoimt  of 
tmsaleabiUty — ^is  what  need  scarcely  be  si^gested 
to  any  one.    But  benefits  such  as  th^  are  merely 
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the  immediate  and  most  obvious — by  no  means  the 
most  important. 

For  some  years,  perhaps,  the  strong  spirit  of  con- 
ventionahty — of  conservation — ^wUI  induce  authors 
in  general  to  have  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  setting  of 
tj^.  A  printed  book  ttow  is  more  saghtly,  and  more 
legible  than  any  MS.,  and  for  some  years  the  idea 
vnH  not  be  overthrown  that  this  state  of  things  is 
one  of  necessity.  But  by  degrees  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  while  MS.  was  a  necessity,  men  wrote 
after  such  fashion  that  no  books  printed  in  modem 
times  have  surpassed  their  MSS.  either  in  accuracy  or 
in  beauty.  This  condderation  will  lead  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  neat  and  distinct  style  of  hand- 
writii^ — ^for  authors  will  perceive  the  immense 
advantage  of  giving  their  own  MSS.  directly  to  the 
public  without  the  expensive  interference  of  the 
type-setter,  and  the  oftai  ruinous  intervention  of  the 
publisher.  All  that  a  man  of  letters  n^d  do,  will 
be  to  pay  some  attention  to  lability  of  MS.,  arrai^ 
his  pages  to  suit  himself,  and  stereotype  them 
instantaneously,  as  arranged.  He  may  intersperse 
them  with  his  own  drawings,  or  with  anythii^  to 
please  his  own  fancy,  in  the  certainty  of  b^g  fairly 
brought  before  his  readers  with  all  the  freshness  of 
bis  original  conception  about  him. 

And  at  this  point  we  are  arrested  by  a  consider- 
ation of  infinite  moment,  although  of  a  seemingly 
shadowy  character.  The  cultivation  of  accuracy  in 
MS.  thus  enforced  will  tend,  with  an  inevitable 
impetus,  to  every  ^ledes  of  improvement  in  style, 
more  especially  in  the  points  of  conddon  and  dis- 
tinctness; and  this  again,  in  a  degree  even  more 
noticeable,  to  precision  of  thotight  and  luminous 
arrangement  of  matter.  There  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  easily  intelligible  redprc^  influence  between 
VouVII— rS  '     -    A-'Ougk- 
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the  thii^  written  and  the  manner  of  writing,  but  the 
latter  has  the  predominant  influence  of  the  two. 
The  more  remote  effect  on  philosophy  at  large,  which 
will  inevitably  result  from  improvement  of  style 
and  thought  in  the  points  of  concision,  distinctness, 
and  accuracy,  need  only  be  suggested  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

As  a  consequence  of  attention  being  directed  to 
neatness  and  beauty  of  MS.,  the  antique  profession 
of  the  scribe  will  be  revived,  affording  abundant 
employment  to  women,  their  delicacy  of  organization 
fitting  them  peculiarly  for  such  tasks.  The  female 
amanuensis  indeed  will  occupy  very  nearly  the 
position  of  the  present  male  type-setter,  whose 
industry  will  be  diverted  perfort*  into  other 
channels. 

TTiese  .OMisiderations  are  of  vital  importance,  but 
there  is  yet  one  beyond  them  all.  The  value  of  every 
book  is  a  compound  of  its  literary  value  and  its 
physical  or  mechanical  value,  as  the  product  of 
physical  labour  applied  to  tlie  physical  material. 
But  at  present  the  latter  value  immensely  predomi- 
nates even  in  the  works  of  the  most  esteemed  authors. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  new  condi- 
tion of  thit^s  will  at  once  give  the  ascendency  to  the 
literary  values,  and  thus,  by  their  literary  values, 
will  books  come  to  be  estimated  among  men.  The 
wealthy  gentleman  of  "elegant  leisure"  will  lose  the 
vant^e-groimd  now  afforded  him,  and  will  be  forced 
to  tilt  on  terms  of  equality  witii  the  poor-devil  author. 
At  present  the  literary  world  is  a  species  of  anoma- 
lous congress,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  members 
are  constrained  to  listen  in  silence  while  all  the 
eloquence  proceeds  from  a  privil^ed  few.  In  the 
new  regime  the  humblest  wiU  speak  as  often  and  as 
freely  as  the  most  exalted,  and  'mW  be  sure  of  re- 
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ceiving  just  that  amount  of  attention  which  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  their  speeches  may  deserve. 
From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  discovery  of  Anastatic  Printing  will  not  only 
not  obviate  the  necessity  of  copyright  laws,  and  of 
an  international  law  in  especial,  but  will  render 
this  necessity  more  imperative  and  more  apparent. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  depressing  the  value  of 
the  physique  of  a  book  the  invention  will  proportion- 
ally elevate  the  value  of  its  morale,  and  since  it  is 
the  latter  value  alone  which  the  copyright  laws  are 
needed  to  protect,  the  necessity  of  the  protection  will 
be  only  the  more  ui^ent  and  more  obvious  than  ever. 
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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  contains  some  of  Mr.  Poe*s 
most  remarkable  productions.  The  nautical  story 
of  "Arthur  Gordon  Pyra"  was  written  at  an  early 
period  of  his  literary  life,  is  the  longest  of  his 
fictions,"  and  the  only  exhibition  we  have  of  his 
abilities  in  a  protracted  and  sustained  narrative. 
The  humorous  tales  which  follow,  were,  in  the 
author's  own  opinion,  among  the  most  perfect  and 
successful  of  his  performances;  and  all  readers  will 
agree  that  the  discussion  respecting  the  Automaton 
Chess  Player  of  Maelzel  is  characteristically  inge- 
nious and  conclusive. 

The  publisher  has  now  finished  the  complete  col- 
lecticm  of  the  Works  op  Edgar  A.  Poe,  originally, 
contemplated.  The  series  of  volumes,  of  which 
this  is  the  ninth,  embraces,  it  is  believed,  every- 
thing written  by  him  which  he  himself  would  have 
wished  thus  to  preserve. 

New  York,  Ftb.  13,  185& 
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A  CHAPTER 
ON 

AUTOGRAPHY 

BY 


UNDER  this  head,  some  years  ago,  there 
appeared  in  the  "Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger" an  article  which  attracted  very 
general  attention,  not  less  from  the  natiu^  of  its 
subject  than  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  handled.  The  editor  introduces  his  readers 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  who,  it  is  hinted,  is 
not  merely  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Joe  of 
jest-book  notoriety,  but  is  that  identical  individual 
in  proper  person.  Upon  this  point,  however,  an 
air  of  uncertainty  is  thrown  by  means  of  an  equi- 
voque, maintained  throughout  the  paper,  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Miller's  middle,  name.  This  equivoque  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  M.  himself.  He  gives  his 
name,  in  the  first  instance,  as  Joseph  A.  Miller, 
but  in  the  course  of  conversation  shifts  it  to  Joseph 
B.,  then  to  Joseph  C,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
alphabet,  until  he  concludes  by  desiring  a  copy  of 
the  Magazine  'to  be  sent  to  his  address  as  Joseph  Z. 
Miller,  Esquire. 


a  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  the  editor  is  to  place  in 
his  hands  the  autographs  of  certain  distinguished 
American  literati.  To  these  persons  he  had  written 
rigmarole  letters  on  various  topics,  and  in  all  cases 
had  been  successful  in  eliciting  a  reply.  The  replies 
only  (which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  are  all 
fictitious)  are  given  in  the  Magazine  with  a  genuine 
autograph  facsimile  appended,  and  are  either  bur- 
lesques of  the  supposed  writer's  usual  style,  or  ren- 
dered otherwise  absurd  by  reference  to  the  nonsensi- 
cal questions  imagined  to  have  been  propounded  by 
Mr,  Miller.  The  autographs  thus  given  are  twenty- 
six  in  all — corresponding  to  the  twenty-six  varia- 
tions in  the  initial  letter  of  the  hoaxer's  middle 
name. 

With  the  public  this  article  took  amazingly  well, 
and  many  of  our  principal  papers  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  it  with  the  woodcut  autographs. 
Even  those  whose  names  had  been  introduced,  and 
whose  style  had  been  burlesqued,  took  the  joke, 
generally  speaking,  in  good  part.  Some  of  them 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Channing  of  Boston  was  at  some  trouble,  it  is 
said,  in  calUi^  to  mind  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
actually  written  to  some  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  the 
letter  attributed  to  him  in  the  article.  This  letter 
was  nothing  more  than  what  follows: — 

Boston, . 

Dear  Sir — No  such  person  as  Philip  Philpot  has  ever 
been  in  my  employ  as  a  coachman,  or  otherwise.  The 
name  is  an  odd  one,  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
man  must  have  reference  to  some  other  Doctor  Channing. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  question  him  closely. 

Respectfully  yours, 
To  Joseph  X.  Miller,  Esq,  W,  E.  Channing. 

The  precise  and  brief  sententiousness  of  the  divine 
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is  here,  it  will  be  seen,  very  truly  adopted  or  "hit 
off." 

In  one  instance  only  was  the  jeu-d'esprit  taken  in 
serious  dudgeon.  Colonel  Stone  and  the  "Messen- 
ger" had  not  been  upon  the  best  of  terms.  Some 
one  of  the  Colonel's  httle  brpchures  had  been 
severely  treated  by  that  journal,  which  declared  that 
the  work  would  have  been  far  more  properly  pub- 
lished among  the  quack  advertisements  in  a  spare 
comer  of  the  ' '  Commercial. ' '  The  colonel  had 
retaliated  by  wholesale  vituperation  of  the  "Messen- 
ger." This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  following  epistle  .was  not 
quietly  received  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
attributed: — 

New  York, . 

Dear  Sir — I  am  exceedingly  and  excessively  sorry  that 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  your  rational  and  rea- 
sonable request.  The  subject  you  mention  is  one  with 
which  I  am  utterly  unacquainted.  Moreover,  ■  it  is  one 
about  which  I  know  very  little. 

Respectfully, 
Joseph  V.  Miller,  Esq.  W.  L.  Stone. 

These  tautologies  and  anti-cUmaxes  were  too 
much  for  the  colonel,  and  we  are  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  committed  himself  by  publishing  in  the 
"Commercial"  an  indignant  denial  of  ever  having 
indited  such  an  epistle. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  autograph  article, 
although  perhaps  the  least  interesting,  was  that  of  the 
editorial  comment  upon  the  supposed  MSS.,  re- 
garding them  as  indicative  of  character.  In  these 
comments  the  design  was  never  more  than  semi- 
serious.  At  times,  too,  the  writer  was  evidently 
led  into  error  or  injustice  through  the  desire  of 
being  pungent — ^not  unfrequently  sacrificing  truth 
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for  the  sake  of  a  bon-mot.  In  this  maimer  qualities 
Were  often  attributed  to  individuals,  which  were  not 
so  much  indicated  by  their  handwriting,  as  suggested 
by  the  spleen  of  the  commentator.  But  that  a 
strong  analogy  does  generally  and  naturally  exist 
between  every  man's  chirography  and  character, 
wUl  be  denied  by  none  but  the  unreflecting.  It  is 
not  oin'  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy 
of  this  subject,  either  in  this  portion  of  the  present 
paper,  or  in  the  abstract.  What  we  may  have  to  say 
will  be  introduced  elsewhere,  and  in  connection  with 
particular  MSS.  The  practical  application  of  the 
theory  will  thus  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  theory 
itself. 

Our  design  is  threefold: — In  the  first  place, 
seriously  to  illustrate  our  position  that  the  mental 
features  are  indicated  (with  certain  exceptions)  by 
the  handwriting;  secondly,  to  indulge  in  a  little 
literary  gossip;  and,  thirdly,  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  more  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
general  collection  of  the  autc^raphs  of  our  literati 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Of  the  first  portion 
of  this  design  we  have  already  spoken.  The  second 
speaks  for  itself.  Of  the  third  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  we  are  confident  of  its  interest  for  all 
lovers  of  literature.  Next  to  the  person  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man-of -letters,  we  desire  to  see  his  portrait 
— ^next  to  his  portrait  his  autograph.  In  thelatter, 
especially,  there  is  something  which  seems  to  bring 
him  before  us  in  his  true  idiosyncrasy — ^in  his 
character  of  scribe.  The  feeling  which  prompts  to 
the  collection  of  autographs  is  a  natural  and  rational 
one.  But  complete,  or  even  extensive  collections, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  themselves  do 
not  dabble  in  the  waters  of  literature.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  had  opportunities  in  this  way 
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enjoyed  by  few.  The  MSS.  now  lying  before  him 
are  a  motley  mass  indeed.  Here  are  letters,  or 
other  compositions,  from  every  individual  in  America 
who  has  the  slightest  pretension  to  literary  celebrity. 
From  these  we  propose  to  select  the  most  eminent 
names — as  to  give  all  would  be  a  work  of  superert^a- 
tioft.  Unquestionably,  among  those  whose  claims 
we  are  forced  to  postpone,  are  several  whose  high 
merit  might  justly  demand  a  different  treatment;  but 
the  rule  applicable  in  a  case  like  this  seems  to  be 
that  of  celebrity  rather  than  that  of  true  worth.  It 
will  be  understood  that,  in  the  necessity  of  selection 
which  circumstances  impose  upon  us,  we  confine  our- 
selves tothe  most  noted  among  the  living  literati  qfthe.coun- 
try.  The  article  above  alluded  to  embraced,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  only  twenty-six  names,  and  was  not 
occupied  exclusively  either  with  living  persons,  or 
properly  speaking,  with  literary  ones.  In  fact  the 
whole  paper  seemed  to  acknowledge  no  law  beyond 
that  of  whim.  Oiu"  present  essay  will  be  found  to 
include  one  hundred  autographs.  We  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  preserve  any  particular  order  in 
their  arrangement. 


C 


y^lg^fegfege^' 


Professor  Charles  Anthon  o£  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  is  well  known  as  the  most  erudite  of  our 
classical  scholars ;  and,  although  still  a  young  man, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  even  in  Europe,  who  surpass 
him  in  his  peculiar  path  of  knowledge.  In  England 
his  supremacy  has  been  tacitly  acknowle<teed  by  the 
immediate  republication  of  his  editions  of  Csesar, 
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Sallust,  and  Cicero,  with  other  works,  and  their 
adoption  as  text-books  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ' 
His  amplification  of  Lemprifere  did  him  h^h  honour, 
but  of  late  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  a  Classd--! 
cal  Dictionary  of  his  own — a  work  most  remarkable  i 
for  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  details,  ' 
as  well  as  for  its  historical,  chronological,  mythcJogi- 
cal,  and  philological  accuracy.  It  has  at  once  com- 
pletely overshadowed  everything  of  its  kind.  It  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr.  Anthon  has  many 
little  enemies  among  the  inditers  of  merely  big  : 
books.  He  has  not  been  unassailed,  yet  has  assur- 
edly remained  luiinjiired  in  the  estimation  of  all 
those  whose  opinion  he  would  be  Ukely  to  value. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  altogether  without  ! 
faults,  but  a  certain  antique  Johnsonism  of  style  is 
perhaps  one  of  his  worst.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental (with  Professor  Henry  and  Dr.  Hawks)  in 
setting  on  foot  the  "New  York  Review,"  a  journal 
of  which  he  is  the  most  efficient  literary  support, 
and  whose  most  erudite  papers  have  always  been 
furnished  by  his  pen. 

The  chirography  of  Professor  Anthon  is  the  most  i 
regularly  beautiful  of  any  in  our  collection.  We  I 
see  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  finish,  and  neat- 
ness about  every  portion  of  it — m  the  formation  of  | 
individual  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  UnU-ensembje. 
The  perfect  symmetry  of  the  MS.  gives  it,  to  a  casual 
glance,  the  appearance  of  Italic  print.  The  lines , 
are  quite  straight,  and  at  exactly  equal  distances,  yet  | 
are  written  without  black  rules,  or  other  artificial  i 
aid.  There  is  not  the  slightest  superfluity  in  the 
way  of  flourish  or  otherwise,  with  the  exception  I 
of  the  twirl  in  the  c  of  the  signature.  Yet  the  I 
whole  is  neat  and  graceful  rather  than  forcible.  Of 
four  letters  now  lying  before  us,  one  is  written  on  | 
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pink,  one  on  a  faint  blue,  one  on  green,  and  one  on 
yellow  paper — all  of  the  finest  quality.  The  seal  is  of 
green  wax,  with  an  impression  of  the  head  of  Ciesar. 
It  is  in  the  chirography  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Anthon  that  we  look  with  (^rtainty  for  indication  of 
character.  ,Thelifeof  ascholarismostlyimdisturbed 
by  those  adventitious  events  which  distort  the 
natural  dispo^tion  of  the  man  of  the  world,  prevent- 
ing his  real  nature  from  manifesting  itself  in  his 
MS.  The  lawyer,  who,  pressed  for  time,  is  often  . 
forced  to  embody  a  world  of  heterogeneous  memo- 
randa on  scraps  of  paper,  with  the  stumps  of  all  varie- 
ties of  pen,  will  soon  find  the  fair  characters  of  his 
boyhood  degenerate  into  hieroglyphics  which  would 
puzzle  Doctor  WalUsor  Champollion;  and  from  chi- 
rc^raphy  so  disturbed  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  decide 
anything.  In  a  similar  manner,  men  who  pass 
through  many  striking  vicissitudes  of  life,  acquire 
in  each  change  of  circumstance  a  temporary  inflec- 
tion of  the  handwriting;  the  whole  resultii^,  after 
many  years,  in  an  unformed  or  variable  MS.  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  by  themselves  from  one  day  to  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  literary  men  generally,  we  may 
expect  some  decisive  token  of  the  mental  influence 
upon  the  MS.,  and  in  the  instance  of  the  classical 
devotee  we  may  look  with  especial  certainty  for  such 
token.  We  see,  accordingly,  in  Professor  Anthon's 
autography  each  and  all  of  the  known  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  taste  and  intellect.  We  recognise  at  once 
the  scrupulous  precision  and  finish  of  his  scholarship 
and  of  his  style — the  love  of  elegance  which  prompts 
him  to  surround  himself  in  his  private  study  with  gems 
of  sculptural  art  and  beautifully  bound  volumes, 
all  arranged  with  elaborate  attention  to  form,  and 
in  the  very  pedantry  of  neatness.  We  perceive,  too, 
the  disdain  of  superfluous  embellishment  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  his  compilations,  and  which  gives  to  their 
exterior  appearance  so  marked  an  air  of  Quakerism.  ; 
We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  "want  of  ! 
force  "  is  a  want  as  perceptible  in  the  whole  character 
of  the  man  as  in  that  of  the  MS. 

The  MS.  of  Mr.  Irving  has  little  about  It  indicative 
of  his  genius.  Certainly,  no  one  could  suspect  from 
it  any  nice  finish  in  the  writer's  compositions;  nor 
is  this  nice  finish  to  be  found.  The  letters  now  before 
us  vary  remarkably  in  appearance;  and  those  of 
late  date  are  not  nearly  so  well  written  as  the  more 
antique.  Mr.  Irving  has  travelled  much,  has  seen 
many  vicissitudes,  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  sati- 
ated with  fame  as  to  grow  slovenly  in  the  performance 
of  his  literary  tasks.  This  slovenliness  has  affected 
his  handwriting.  But  even  from  his  earlier  MSS. 
there  is  little  to  be  gleaned,  except  the  ideas  of  sim- 
plicity and  precision.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  this  fact,  in  itself,  is  characteristic  of  the 
literary  manner,  which,  however  excellent,  has  no 
prominent  or  very  remarkable  features. 


For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  few  men  have  I 
occupied  a  more  desirable  position  among  us  than 
Mr.  Benjamin.     As  the  editor  of  the  "American  I 
Monthly  Magazine,"   of  the   "New  Yorker,"    and 
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more  lately  of  the  "Sgnal,"  and  "New  World," 
he  has  exerted  an  influence  scarcely  second  to  that 
of  any  editor  in  the  country.  TTiis  influence  Mr. 
B.  owes  to  no  single  cause,  but  to  his  combined 
ability,  activity,  causticity,  fearlessness,  and  inde- 
pendence. We  use  the  latter  term,  however,  with 
some  mental  reservation.  The  editor  of  the 
' '  World' '  is  independent  so  far  as  the  word  implies  un- 
shaken resolution  to  follow  the  bent  of  one's  own 
will,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  He 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  his  vituperation  as 
often  assails  the  powerful  as  the  powerless — ^indeed 
the  latter  fall  rarely  under  his  censure.  But  we 
cannot  call  his  independence  at  all  times  that  of 
principle.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  defend 
a  cause  merely  because  it  is  the  cause  of  truth — or 
even  because  he  regards  it  as  such.  He  is  too  fre- 
quently biassed  by  personal  feelings — feelings  now 
of  friendship,  and  ^ain  of  vindictiveness.  He  is 
a  warm  friend,  and  a  bitter,  but  not  implacable  enemy. 
His  judgment  in  literary  matters  should  not  be 
questioned,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  at 
his  real  opinion.  As  a  prose  writer,  his  style  is  lucid, 
terse,  and  pm^ent.  He  is  often  witty,  often  cut- 
tingly sarcastic,  but  seldom  humorous.  He  fre- 
quently injures  the  force  of  his  fiercest  attacks  by 
an  indu^nce  in  merely  vituperative  epithets.  As 
a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  far  higher  consideration  than 
that  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  held.  He  is  skilful 
and  passionate,  as  well  as  im^inative.  His  sonnets 
have  not  been  surpassed.  In  short,  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  his  better  genius  is  evinced — it  is  in  poetry  that 
his  noble  spirit  breaks  forth,  showing  what  the  man 
is,  and  what,  but  for  unhappy  circumstances,  he 
would  invariably  appear. 
Mr.  Benjamin's  MS.  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  Mr. 
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Irving's,  and,  like  his,  it  has  no  doubt  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  excitements  of  life,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  much  and  hastily,  so  that  we  can 
predicate  but  Uttle  respecting  it.  It  speaks  of  his 
exquisite  sensibility  and  passion.  These  betray  them- 
selves in  the  nervous  variation  of  the  MS.  as  the 
subject  is  diversified.  When  the  theme  is  an  ordi- 
nary one,  the  wpting  is  legible  and  has  force,  but 
when  it  verges  upon  anjrthing  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  excite,  we  see  the  characters  falter  as  they 
proceed.  In  the  MSS.  of  some  of  his  best  poems  this 
peculiarity  is  very  remarkable.  The  signature 
conveys  tiie  idea  of  his  usual  chirography. 


^^   ^£tHt^uiA 


Hfr.  Kennedy  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"Swallow  Bam,"  "Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  and 
"Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  three  works  whose  features  are 
strongly  and  decidedly  marked.  These  features 
are  boldness  and  force  of  thought  (disdaining  ordi- 
nary embellishment,  and  depending  for  its  effect  upon 
masses  rather  than  upon  details),  with  a  predomi- 
nant sense  o/"  (A^  picturesque  pervading  and  giving 
colour  to  the  whole.  His  "Swallow  Bam"  in  es- 
pecial (and  it  is  by  the  first  effort  of  an  author  that 
we  form  the  truest  idea  of  his  mental  bias)  is  but  a 
rich  succesaon  of  picturesque  still-life  pieces.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  has  always 
taken  the  world  easily.  We  may  therefore  expect 
to  find  in  his  chirography,  if  ever  in  any,  a  full  in- 
dication of  the  chief  feature  of  his  literary  style, 
especially  as  this  chief  feature  is  so  remarkably 
prominent.  A  glance  at  his  signature  will  convince 
,    .    .C.ougk- 
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any  one  that  the  indication  if  to  be  found.  A  painter 
called  upon  to  designate  the  main  peculiarity  of  this 
MS,  would  speak  at  once  of  the  picturesque.  This 
character  is  given  it  by  the  absence  of  hair-strokes, 
and  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  every  letter  with- 
out tapering;  also  in  great  measure  by  varying  the 
size  and  slope  of  the  letters.  Great  imiformity  is 
preserved  in  the  whole  air  of  tiie  MS.,  with  great 
variety  in  the  constituent  parts.  Every  character 
has  the  clearness,  boldness,  and  predsion  of  a  wood- 
cut. The  long  letters  do  not  rise  or  fall  in  an  undue 
degree  above  the  others.  Upon  the  whole,  ttiis  is  a 
hand  which  pleases  us  much,  although  its  bizarrerie 
is  rather  too  piquant  for  the  general  taste.  Should 
its  writer  dovote  himself  more  exclusively  to  light 
letters  we  predict  his  future  eminence.  The  paper 
on  which  our  epistles  are  written  is  very  fine, 
clear,  and  white,  with  gilt  ed^s.  The  seal  is  neat, 
and  just  sufficient  wax  has  been  used  for  the  impres- 
sion. All  this  betokens  a  love  of  the  elegant  without 
effeminacy. 


G?^O^aS3Slit*_ 


The  handwriting  of  Grenville  Mellen  ts  some- 
what peculiar,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  character 
of  his  signature  as  seen  above.  The  whole  is  highly 
indicative  of  the  poet's  fl^hty,  hyper-fandful 
character,  with  his  unsettled  and  often  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  beautiful.  His  straining  after  effect  is 
well  paralleled  in  the  formation  of  the  prepostCTous 
G  in  the  signature,  with  the  two  dots  by  its  side. 
Mr.  Mellen  has  genius  unquestionably,  but  there  is 
something  in  his  temperament  which  obscures  it. 
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^^^ 

No  correct  notion  of  Mr.  Paulding's  literary 
peculiarities  can  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of 
his  MS.,  which  no  doubt  has  been  strongly  modified 
by  adventitious  circumstances.  His  small  a's,  Cs, 
and  c's  are  all  alike,  and  the  style  of  the  characters 
generally  is  French,  although  the  entire  MS.  has 
much  the  appearance  of  Greek  text.  The  paper 
which  he  ordinarily  uses  is  of  a  very  fine  glossy  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  blue  tint,  and  with  gilt  e(^es.  His  ag- 
nature  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  general  hand. 

OCA    »^5-    ^CGf&CU^rtA^^^ 

Mrs.  SiGOURNEY  seems  to  take  much  pains  with 
her  MSS.  Apparently  she  employs  hlack  lines. 
Every  t  is  crossed,  and  every  i  dotted,  with  pre- 
cision, while  the  punctuation  is  faultless.  Yet 
the  whole  has  nothing  of  effeminacy  or  formality. 
The  individual  characters  are  latige,  well  and  freely 
formed,  and  preserve  a  perfect  uniformity  through- 
out. Something  in  her  handwriting  puts  us  in 
mind  of  Mr.  Paulding's.  In  both  MSS.  perfect 
regularity  exists,  and  in  both  the  style  is  formed  or 
decided.  Both  are  beautiful,  yet  Mrs.  journey's 
is  the  most  legible,  and  Mr,  Paulding's  nearly  the 
most  illegible  in  the  world.  From  that  of  Mrs.  S. 
we  might  easily  form  a  true  estimate  of  her  composi- 
tions. Freedom,  dignity,  precision,  and  grace,  with- 
out originality,  may  be  properly  attributed  to  her. 
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She  has  fine  taste,  -without  genius.  Her  paper  is 
usually  good,  the  seal  small,  of  green  and  gold  wax, 
-and  without  impression. 

Mr.  Walsh's  MS.  is  peculiar,  from  its  large, 
sprawling,  and  irregular  appearance — rather  rotund 
than  angular.  It  ^ways  seems  to  have  been  hurri- 
edly written.  The  Cs  are  crossed  with  a  sweeping 
scratch  of  the  pen,  which  gives  to  his  epistles  a  some- 
what droll  appearance.  A  dictatorial  air  pervades 
the  whole.  His  paper  is  of  ordinary  quaUty.  His 
seal  is  commonly  of  brown  wax  mingled  mih  gold, 
and  bears  a  Latin  motto,  of  which  only  the  words 
trans  and  mortuus  are  legible. 

Mr.  Walsh  cannot  be  denied  talent,  but  his  repu- 
tation, which  has  been  bolstered  into  being  by  a 
clique,  is  not  a  thing  to  live.  A  blustering  self-con- 
ceit betrays  itself  in  his  chirography,  which  upon  the 
whole  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  Everett, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


•^^C'^e>t^€>c^ '^ 


Mr.  Ingraham.  or  Ingrahame  (for  he  writes  his 
name  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  the 
e),  is  one  of  our  most  popular  novelists,  if  not  one 
of  our  best.  He  appeals  always  to  the  taste  of  the 
ultra-romanticists  (as  a  matter,  we  believe,  rather  of 
pecuniary  policy  than  of  choice)  and  thus  is  obnox- 
ious to  the  chaise  of  a  certain  cut-and-thrust,  blue- 
fire,  melodramaticisra.     Still,  he  is  capable  of  b^t(fr 
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things.  His  chirography  is  very  unequal,  at  times 
sufficiently  clear  and  flowing,  at  others  shockingly 
scratchy  and  uncouth.  From  it  nothii^  whatever 
can  be  predicated  except  an  uneasy  vacillation  of 
temper  and  of  purpose. 


^^^ 


ii^^te^. 


Mr,  Bryant's  MS.  puts  us  entirely  at  fault.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  commonplace  clerk's  hands  which 
we  ever  encountered,  and  has  no  character  about  it 
beyond  that  of  the  day-book  and  ledger.  He 
writes,  in  short,  what  mercantile  men  and  profes- 
sional penmen  call  a  fair  hand,  but  what  artists  would 
term  an  abominable  one.  Among  its  regular  up 
and  down  strokes,  waving  lines  and  hair-lines,  sys- 
tematic taperings  and  flourishes,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  force,  polish,  and  decision  of  the  poet.  The 
picturesque,  to  be  sure,  is  equally  deficient  in  his 
chirography  and  in  his  poetical  productions.  j 


Mr.  Hallbck's  hand  is  strikingly  Indicative  of  his 
genius.  We  see  in  it  some  force,  more  grace,  and 
Kttle  of  the  picturesque.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  about  it,  and  his  MSS.  seem  to  be  written 
currenle  calamo,  but  without  hurry.    ,His 
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which  are  not  many,  look  as  if  thoughtfully  planned, 
and  dehberately,  yet  firmly  executed.  His  paper 
is  very  good,  and  of  a  bluish  tint,  his  seal  of  red  wax. 

Mr.  Willis  when  writii^  carefully  would  write  a 
hand  nearly  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Halleck,  al- 
though no  similarity  is  perceptible  in  the  signatures. 
His  usual  chirography  is  dashing,  free,  and  not  un- 
graceful, but  is  sadly  deficient  in  force  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  gentleman  to 
be  alternately  condemned  ad  infinitum,  and  lauded 
ad  nauseam,  a  fact  which  speaks  much  in  his  praise. 
We  know  of  no  American  writer  who  has  evinced 
greater  versatility  of  talent,  that  is  to  say,  of  high 
talent,  often  amounting  to  genius,  and  we  know  of 
none  who  has  more  narrowly  missed  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  our  letters. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Willis's  epistles  is  always  fine 
and  glossy.  At  present  he  employs  a  somewhat 
laige  seal,  with  a  dove  or  carrier-pigeon  at  the  top, 
the  word  "Glenmary"  at  bottom,  and  the  initials 
*'N.  P.  W."  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  been  long  known  as  a  poet,  but 
his  claims  are  scarcely  yet  settled,  his  friends  giving 
him  rank  with  Bryant  and  Halleck,  while;  his  oppo- 
nents treat  his  pretensioils  with  contempt.  The 
truth  is  that  the  author  of  "Geraldine"  and."Athe- 
nia  of  Damascus"  has  written  occasion^  verses 
very  well — so  well  that  some  of  his  minor  pieces 
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may  be  conadered  equal  to  any  of  the  minor  pieces 
of  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  above  mentioned. 
His  longer  poems,  however,  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. "Athenia  of  Damascus"  is  pompous  non- 
sense, and  "Geraldine"  a  most  ridiciJous  imitation 
of  Don  Juan,  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  original 
have  been  as  sediUously  avoided  as  the  blemishes 
have  been  blunderii^ly  culled.  In  style  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  iniiated,  involved,  and  falsely-figura- 
tive of  any  of  our  more  noted  poets.  This  defect  of 
course  is  only  fully  appreciable  in  what  are  termed 
his  "sustained  efforts,"  and  thus  his  shorter 
pieces  are  often  exceedingly  good.  His  apparent 
erudition  is  mere  verbiage,  and  were  it  real  would 
be  lamentably  out  of  place  where  we  see  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  infected  with  a  blind  admiration 
of  Coleridge,  especially  of  his  mysticism  and  cant. 


M 


n 


AA'. 


^iLv^^-'oJUS^^ 


H.  W.  LONGPELLOW  (Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Harvard) ,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  among 
the  poets  of  America — certainly  to  the  first  place 
among  those  who  have  put  themselves  prominently 
forth  as  poets.  His  good  qualities  are  all  of  the 
highest  order,  while  his  sins  are  chiefly  those  of  affec- 
tation and  imitation — an  imitation  sometimes  verg- 
ing upon  downright  theft. 

His  MS.  is  remarkably  good,  and  is  fairly  exem- 
plified in  the  signature.  We  see  here  plain  indica- 
tions of  the  force,  vigour,  and  glowing  richness  of 
his  literary  style;  the  deliberate  and  steady  finish 
of  his  compositions.     The  man  who  writes  thus  may 
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not  accomplish  much,  but  what  he  does,  will  always 
be  thoroughly  done.  The  main  beauty  or  at  least 
one  great  beauty  of  his  poetry,  is  that  of  proportion; 
another  is  a  freedom  from  extraneous  embellish- 
ment. He  oftener  nms  into  affectation  through  his 
endeavours  at  simplicity,  than  through  any  other 
cause.  Now  this  rigid  simpHcity  and  proportion 
are  easily  perceptible  in  the  MS.,  which,  altogether, 
is  a  very  excellent  one. 


The  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  who,  of  late,  has  attracted 
so  much  of  the  public  attention,  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  poets  in  America.  His  "Airs  of 
Palestine"  is  distinguished  by  the  sweetness  and 
vigour  of  its  versification,  and  by  the  grace  of  its 
sentiments.  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces  are  exceed- 
ingly terse  and  forcible,  and  none  of  our  readers  can 
have  fot:gotten  his  "Lines  on  Napoleon."  His 
rhythm  is  at  least  equal  in  strength  and  modulation 
to  that  of  any  poet  in  America.  Here  he  resembles 
Milman  and  Croly. 

His  chirography,  nevertheless,  indicates  nothing 
beyond  the  common  place.  It  is  an  ordinary  clerk's 
hand — one  which  is  met  with  more  frequently  than 
any  other.  It  is  decidedly  formed;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  never  writes  otherwise  than  thus. 
The  MS.  of  his  school-days  has  probably  been  per- 
sisted in  to  the  last.  If  so,  the  fact  is  in  full  conso- 
nance with  the  steady  precision  of  his  style.  The 
V0L.VIII— a 
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flourish  at  the  end  of  the  signature  is  but  a  part  of 
the  writer's  general  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  SiMMS  is  the  author  of  "Martin  Faber,"  "Ata- 
lantis,"    "Guy    Rivers,"    I'The  Partisan,"    "Melli- 
champe,"    "The    Yemassee,"     "The    Damsd    of 
Darien,"  ITie  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree,"  and 
one  or  two  other   productions,  among  which  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  several  fine  poems.     As 
a  poet,  indeed,  we  like  him  far  better  than  as  a  novel-  | 
ist.     His  qualities  in  this  latter    respect   resemble 
those  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  althot^h  he  equals  him  in  no  . 
particular,  except  in  his  appreciation  of  the  grace-  | 
ful.     Injiis  sense  of  beauty  he  is  Mr.  K,'s  siqjerior, 
but  falls  behind  him  in  force,  and  the  other  attri- 
butes of  the  authorof  "Swallow Bam."  These  differ-  i 
ences  and  resemblances  are  well  shown  in  the  MSS.  i 
That  of  Mr.  S.  has  more  slope,  and  more  uniformity 
in  detail,  with  less  in  the  mass — ^while  it  has  also  | 
less  of  the  picturesque,  although  still  much.     The 
middle  name  is  Gilmore;  in  the  cut  it  looks  like 
Gilmere.  1 


The  Rev.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  "Boston 
Quarterly  Review,"  a  work  to  which  he  contributes, 
each  quarter,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  matter.     He 
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has  published  little  in  book-form — ^his  principal 
works  being  "Charles  Elwood"  and  "New  Views.'* 
Of  these,  the  former  production  is,  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  highest  merit.  In  logical  accuracy,  in 
comprehensiveness  of  thought,  and  in  the  evident 
frankness  and  desire  for  truth  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, we  knew  of  few  theological  treatises  which 
can  be  compared  with  it.  Its  conclusion,  however, 
bears  about  it  a  species  of  hesitation  and  incon- 
sequence which  betray  the  fact  that  the  writer  has 
not  altogether  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of 
those  important  truths  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  im- 
press upon  his  readers.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Brownson's 
subject,  and  not  of  Mr.  Brownson.  However  well 
a  man  may  reason  on  the  great  topics  of  God  and 
immortality,  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  tacitly  in  the^ 
end,  that  God  and  immortality  are  thii^  to  be  ( 
felt,  rather  than  demonstrated. 

On  subjects  less  indefinite,  Mr.  B.  reasons  with 
the  calm  and  convincing  force  of  a  Combe.  He  is, 
in  every  respect,  an  extraordinary  man,  and  with 
the  more  extensive  resources  which  would  have 
been  afforded  him  by  early  education,  could  not 
have  failed  to  bring  about  important  results. 

His  MS.  indicates,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  unpretending  simplicity,  directness,  and  especi- 
ally the  indefatigability  of  his  mental  character. 
His  signature  is  more  peltte  than  his  general 
chirography. 

Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Virginia,  is  the  author  of  one  of  .t^  best 
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novels  ever  published  in  America — "George  Bal- 
combe" — although  for  some  reason  the  book  was 
never  a  popular  favourite.  It  was,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  didactic  for  the  general  taste. 

He  has  written  a  great  deal  also  for  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger"  at  different  times;  and  at  one 
period  acted  in  part,  if  not  altc^ther,  as  editor  of 
that  M^azine,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  some 
very  racy  articles,  in  the  way  of  criticism  especially. 
He  is  apt,  however,  to  be  led  away  by  personal  feel- 
ings, and  is  more  given  to  vituperation  for  the  mere 
sake  of  point  or  pungency  than  is  altogether  conso- 
nant with  his  charax;ter  as  judge.  Some  five  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  "Messenger,"  under  the 
editorial  head,  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  "Pick- 
wick Papers"  and  some  other  productions  of  Mr. 
Dickens.  This  article,  which  abounded  in  well- 
written  but  extravagant  denunciation  of  every- 
thing composed  by  the  author  of  "The  Curiosity 
Shop,"  and  which  prophesied  his  immediate  down- 
fall, we  have  reason  to  believe  was  from  the  pen  of 
Judge  Beverly  Tucker.  We  take  this  opportimity 
of  mentioning  the  subject,  because  the  odium  of 
the  paper  in  question  fell  altogether  upon  our 
shoulders,  and  it  is  a  burthen  we  are  not  disposed 
and  never  intended  to  bear.  The  review  appeared 
in  March,  we  think,  and  we  had  retired  from  the 
"  Messenger"  in  the  January  preceding.  About 
eighteen  months  previously,  and  when  Mr.  Dickens 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  public  at  all,  except  as 
the  author  of  some  brief  tales  and  essays,  the  writer 
of  this  article  took  occasion  to  predict  in  the  "Mes- 
senger," and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
high  and  just  distinction  which  the  author  in 
question  has  attained.  Judge  Tucker's  MS.  is 
diminutive,  but  neat  and  legible,  and  has  much 
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force  and  precision,  with  little  of  the  picturesque. 
The  care  which  he  bestows  upon  his  literary  composi- 
tions makes  itself  manifest  also  in  his  chirography. 
The  s^atiu^  is  more  florid  than  the  general  hand. 


iaiw.  Jaui^Juft^A^ 


Mr.  Sanderson,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  en- 
titled "The  American  in  Paris."  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  ease  and  vivacity  of  style,  with  occa- 
sional profundity  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  frequency  of  their  illustrative  anecdotes  and 
figures.  In  all  these  particulars  Professor  Sanderson 
is  the  precise  counterpart  of  Judge  Beverly  Tucker, 
author  of  "George  Balcombe."  The  MSB.  of  the 
two  gentlemen  are  nearly  identical.  Both  are  neat, 
clear,  and  legible.  Mr.  Sanderson's  is  somewhat 
the  more  crowded. 


^?.^c 


About  Miss  GotiLo's  MS.  there  is  great  neatness, 
picturesqueness,  and  finish,  without  over-effeminacy. 
The  literary  style  of  one  who  writes  thus  will  always 
be  remarkable  for  sententiousness  and  epigramma- 
tism;  and  these  are  the  leading  features  of  Miss 
Gould's  poetry. 


Prof.  Henry,  of  Bristol  College,  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  contributions  to  our  Quarterlies,  and  as  one  of 
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the  originators  of  the  "New  York  Review,"  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Hawks  and  Professor  Anthon. 
His  cliirography  is  now  neat  and  picturesque  (much 
resembling  tiiat  of  Jutfee  Tucker),  and  now  excess- 
ively scratchy,  clerky,  and  slovenly — so  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  say  anything  respecting  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  indicates  a  vacillating  disposition,  with 
unsettled  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  None  of  his  epistles, 
in  regard  to  their  chirography,  end  as  well  as  they 
begin.  This  trait  denotes  fatigability.  His  signa- 
ture, which  is  bold  and  decided,  conveys  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  general  MS. 


Mrs.  Embury  is  chiefly  known  by  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  Periodicals  of  the  country.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  nervous  of  our  female  writers,  and  is  not 
destitute  of  originality — that  rarest  of  all  qualities 
in  a  woman,  and  especially  in  an  American  woman. 

Her  MS.  evinces  a  stroi^  disposition  to  fly  off  at 
a  tangent  from  the  old  formulse  of  the  Boarding 
Academies.  Both  in  it,  and  in  her  literary  style,  it 
would  be  well  that  she  should  no  longer  hesitate  to 
discard  the  absurdities  of  mere  fashion. 


^io/^^i' 


Miss  Leslie  is  celebrated  for  the  homely  natural- 
ness of  her  stories  and  for  the  broad  satire  of  her 
comic  style.     She  has  written  much  for  the  Maga- 
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zines.  Her  chirography  is  distii^fuished  for  neat- 
ness and  finish,  without  over-effeminacy.  It  is 
rotund,  and  somewhat  diminutive;  the  letters  being 
separate,  and  the  words  always  finished  with  an  in- 
ward twirl.  -She  is  never  particular  about  the 
quality  of  her  paper  or  the  other  externals  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  From  her  MSS.  in  general, 
we  might  suppose  her  solicitous  rather  about  the 
effect  of  her  compositions  as  a  whole,  than  about  the 
polishing  of  the  constituent  parts.  There  is  much 
of  the  picturesque  both  in  her  chirography  and  in  her 
literary  style. 


yS^ 
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Mr.  Neal  has  acquired  a  very  extensive  reputation 
through  his  "Charcoal  Sketches,"  a  series  of  papers 
originally  written  for  the  "Satiuiiay  News"  of 
this  dty,  and  afterwards  published  in  book  form,  with 
illustrations  by  Johnston.  The  whole  design  of  the 
"Charcoal  Sketches"  may  be  stated  as  the  depicting 
of  the  wharf  and  street  loafer;  but  this  design  has 
been  executed  altogether  in  caricature.  The  ex- 
treme of  burlesque  runs  throughout  the  work,  which 
is  also  chargeable  with  a  tedious  repetition  of  slang 
and  incident.  The  loafer  always  declaims  the  same 
nonsense,  in  the  same  style,  gets  drunk  ui  the  same 
way,  and  is  taken  to  the  watdi-house  after  the  same 
fashion.  Reading  one  chapter  of  the  book  we  read 
all.  Any  single  description  wotdd  have  been  an 
original  idea  well  executed,  but  the  dose  is  repeated 
.  dd  nauseam,  and  betrays  a  wotul  poverty  of  inven- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Neal's  book  was  be- 
lauded by  his  personal  friends  of  thp  Philadelphia 
,.,_   ..Coogfc 
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press  spealcs  little  for  their  independence,  or  less  for 
their  taste.  To  dub  the  author  of  these  "Charcoal 
Sketches"  (which  are  really  very  excellent  police- 
reports)  with  the  title  of  "the  American  Boz,"  is 
either  outrageous  nonsense  or  malevolent  irony.- 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  N.  has  evinced  talents  which 
cannot  be  questioned.  He  has  conducted  the 
"Pennsylvanian"  with  credit,  and,  as  a  political 
writer,  he  stands  deservedly  high.  His  MS.  is 
simple  and  legible,  with  much  space  between  the 
words.  It  has  force,  but  little  grace.  Altogether, 
his  chirography  is  good;  but  as  he  belongs  to  the 
editorial  corps,  it  would  not  be  just  to  suppose  that 
any  deductions  in  respect  to  character  could  be 
gleaned  from  it.  His  signature  conveys  the  general 
MS.  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Seba  Smith  has  become  somewhat  widely 
celebrated  as  the  author,  in  part,  of  the  "Letters. of 
Major  Jack  Downii^."  These  were  very  clever 
productions;  coarse,  but  full  of  fun,  wit,  sarcasm, 
and  sense.  Their  manner  rendered  them  exceedingly 
popular,  until  their  success  tempted  into  the  field 
a  host  of  brainless  imitators.  Mr,  S.  is  also  the 
author  of  several  poems;  among  others,  of  "Pow- 
hatan, a  Metrical  Romance,"  which  we  do  not  very 
particularly  admire.  His  MS.  is  legible,  and  has 
much  simplicity  about  it.  At  times  it  vacillates, 
and  appears  imformed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  much 
such  a  MS.  as  David  Crockett  wrote,  and  precisely 
such  a  one  as  we  might  imagine  would  be  written 
by  a  veritable  Jack  Downing — by  Jack  Downing  him- 
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self,  had  this  creature  of  Mr.  Smith's  fancy  been  en- 
dowed with  a  real  entity.  The  fact  is  that  "The 
Major"  is  not  all  a  creation;  at  least  one-half  of  his 
character  actually  exists  in  the  bosom  of  his  origi- 
nator. It  was  the  Jack  Downing  half  that  composed 
"Powhatan." 


yAiuy.*c^  ^oC4iJ 


lieutenant  Slidell  some  years  ago  took  the 
additional  name  of  Mackenzie.  His  reputation  at 
one  period  was  extravagantly  high — a  circumstance 
owing,  in  some  measxae,  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
navy,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  his  private 
influence,  through  his  family,  with  the  Review- 
cliques.  Yet  his  fame  was  not  altc^ther  unde- 
served ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  first  book, 
"A  Year  in  Spain, ' '  was  in  some  danger  of  being  over- 
looked by  his  countrymen,  until  a  benignant  star 
directed  the  attention  of  the  London  Bookseller, 
Murray,  to  its  merits.  Cockney  octavos  prevailed; 
and  the  clever  young  writer, 'who  was  cut  dead  in  his 
Yankee  habiliments,  met  with  bows  innumerable 
in  the  gala  dress  of  an  English  imprimatur.  The 
work  now  ran  through  several  editions,  and  pre- 
pared the  public  for  the  kind  reception  of  "The 
American  in  England,"  which  exalted  his  reputation 
to  its  highest  pinnacle.  Both  these  books  abound  in 
racy  description,  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
gross  deficiencies  in  grammatical  construction. 

Lieut.  Slidell's  MS.  is  peculiarly  neat  and  even — 
quite  legible,  but  altogether  too  petite  and  effeminate. 
Few  tokens  of  his  hterary  character  are  to  be  found 
beyond  the  pettteness,  which  is  exactly  analogous 
with  the  minute  detail  of  his  descriptions. 
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Francis  Liebbr  is  Professor  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy,  in  the  Collie  of  South  Carolina, 
and  has  pubhshed  many  works  distinguished  by 
acumen  and  erudition.  Among  these  we  may  notice 
a  "Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Greece,"  written  at  the 
instigajion  of  the  historian  Niebuhr;  "The  Stranger 
in  America,"  a  piquant  book  abounding  in  various 
information  relative  to  the  United  States;  a  treatise 
on ' '  Education  " ;  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Intercourse 
with  Niebuhr";  and  an  "Essay  on  International 
Copyright" — ^this  last  a  valuable  work.  ! 

Professor  Lieber's  personal  character  is  that  of  the  ; 
frankest  and  most  unpretending  bonhommie,  while  i 
his  erudition  is  rather  massive  than  minute.     We  j 
may  therefore  expect  his  MS.  to  differ  widely  from  ! 
that  of  his  brother  scholar  Professor  Anthon;  and 
so  in  truth  it  does.     His  chirography  is  careless, 
heavy,   black,  and  forcible,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  ornament — ^very  similar,  upon  the  whole,  i 
to  the  well-known  chirography  of  Chief -Justice  Mar- 
shall.    His  letters  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  wide  i 
maigin  left  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  well  known  for  her  masculine 
style  of  thought.  Tliis  is  clearly  expressed  in  her  | 
cWrography,  which  is  far  larger,  heavier,  and  alto- 
gether bolder  than  that  of  her  sex  generally.  It  re- 
sembles in  a  great  degree  that  of  Professor  Lieber, 
and  is  not  easily  deciphered.    ,        ,(.iou'>lc. 
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Mr.  Everett's  MS.  is  a  noble  one.  It  has  about 
it  an  air  of  deliberate  precision  emblematic  of  the 
statesman,  and  a  mingled  grace  and  solidity  betoken- 
ing the  scholar.  Nothing  can  be  more  legible,  and 
nothing  need  be  more  uniform.  The  man  who  writes 
thus  will  never  grossly  err  in  judgment  or  otherwise; 
but  we  may  also  venture  to  say  that  he  will  never 
attain  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  letters 
before  us  have  a  seal  of  red  wax,  with  an  oval  device 
bearing  the  initials  E,  E.  and  surrounded  with  a 
scroll,  inscribed  with  some  Latin  words  which  are 
illegible. 

Dr.  Bird  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
Gladiator,"  "Calavar,"  "The  Infidel,"  "Nick  of 
the  Woods,"  and  some  other  works — "Calavar" 
being,  we  think,  by  far  the  best  of  them,  and  be- 
yond doubt  cme  of  the  best  of  American  novels. 

His  chirography  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
very  closely;  the  diief  difference  being  in  a  curl  of  the 
fin^  letters  in  Dr.  B.'s.  The  characters,  too,  have 
the  air  of  not  beit^  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
thought,  and  an  tmeasy  want  of  finish  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence.  A  vivid  imagination  might 
easily  be  deduced  from  such  a  MS. 


Mr.  John  Neal's  MS.  is  exceedingly  illegible  and 
careless.     Many  of  his  epistles  are  perfect  ,eniginas. 
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and  we  doubt  whether  he  could  read  them  himself 
in  half-an-hour  after  they  are  penned.  Sometimes 
four  or  five  words  are  run  together.  Any  one,  from 
Mr.  Neal's  penmanship,  might  suppose  his  mind 
to  be  what  it  really  is— excessively  flighty  and 
irregular,  but  active  and  enei^etic. 

The  penman^p  of  Miss  Sedgwick  is  excellent. 
The  characters  are  well-sized,  distinct,  elegantly 
but  not  ostentatiously  forined,  and,  with  perfect 
freedom  of  manner,  are  still  sufficiently  feminine. 
The  hair-strokes  differ  little  from  the  downward 
ones,  and  the  MSS.  have  thus  a  uniformity  they 
might  not  otherwise  have.  The  paper  she  generally 
uses  is  good,  blue,  and  machine-ruled.  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's handwriting  points  unequivocally  to  the  traits 
of  her  literary  style — which  are  stroi^  common 
sense,  and  a  masculine  disdain  of  mere  ornament. 
The  stature  conveys  the  general  chirography. 


P^  ^CAjtiM of^  Offti^j.^ 


Mr.  Cooper's  MS,  is  very  bad — unformed,  with 
little  of  distinctive  character  about  it,  and  varying 
greatly  in  different  epistles.  In  most  of  those  before 
us  a  steel  pen  has  been  employed,  the  lines  are 
crooked,  and  the  whole  chirography  has  a  con- 
strained and  school-boyish  air.  Tiie  paper  is  fine, 
and  of  a  bluish  tint.  A  wafer  is  always  used.  With- 
out appearing  ill-natured,  we  could  scarcely  draw 
any  inferences  from  such  a  MS.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
seen  many  vicissitudes,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  not  always  written  thus.  Whatever  are  bis 
fatdts,  his  genius  cannot  be  doubted. 
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Dr.  Hawks  is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "New 
York  Review,"  to  which  journal  he  has  furnished 
many  articles.  He  is  also  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia," 
and  one  or  two  minor  works.  He  now  edits  the 
"Church  Record."  ,  His  style,  both  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  preacher,  is  characterised  rather  by  a  perfect 
fluency  than  by  any  more  lofty  quahty,  and  this 
trait  is  strikingly  indicated  in  his  chirography,  of 
which  the  signature  is  a  fair  specimen. 


^»**^^ 


This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  "Cromwell," 
"The  Brothers,"  "Ringwood,  the  Rover,"  and  some 
other  minor  productions.  He  at  one  time  edited 
the  "American  Monthly  Magazine"  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hoffman.  In  his  compositions  for  the 
Magazines,  Mr.  Herbert  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
both  them  and  himself  gross  injustice  by  n^lect  and 
hurry.  His  longer  works  evince  much  abihty, 
although  he  is  rarely  entitled  to  be  called  original. 
His  MS.  is  exceedingly  neat,  clear,  and  forcible;  the 
signature  affording  a  just  idea  of  it.  It  resembles 
that  of  Mr.  Kennedy  very  nearly;  but  has  more 
slope  and  uniformity,  with,  of  course,  less  spirit, 
and  less  of  the  picturesque.  He  who  writes  as  Mr. 
Herbert,  will  be  found  always  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  his  merits  of  style  for  a  literary  reputation,  and 
will  not  be  unapt  to  fall  into  a  pompous  grandilo- 
quence. The  author  of  "Cromwell"  is  sometimes 
wofully  turgid. 
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Professor  Palfrey  is  known  to  the  public  princi- 
paliy  through  his  editorship  of  the  "North  American 
Review."  He  has  a  reputation  for  scholarship;  and 
many  of  the  articles  which  are  attributed  to  his  pen 
evince  that  this  reputation  is  well  based,  so  far  as 
the  common  notion  of  scholarship  extends.  For 
the  rest,  he  seems  to  dwell  altogether  within  the 
narrow  world  of  his  own  conceptions;  impiisoning 
them  by  the  very  barrier  which  he  has  erected 
against  the  conceptions  of  others. 

His  MS.  shows  a  total  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  It  has  great  pretension — great  strain- 
ing after  effect,  but  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
miserable  MSS.  in  the  world — ^forceless,  graceless, 
tawdry,  vacillating  and  unpicturesque.  The  signa- 
ture conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  extravagance. 
However  much  we  may  admire  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  man  who  writes  thus,  it  will  not  do  to  place 
any  dependence  upon  his  wisdom  or  upon  his  taste. 


T^ 


F.  W.  Thomas,  who  began  his  literary  career  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  by  a  poetical  lampoon 
upon  certain  Baltimore  fops,  has  sines  more  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  as  a  novelist.  His 
"Clinton  Bradshawe"  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
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any  of  his  later  fictions.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
frank,  unscrupulous  portraiture  of  men  and  things, 
in  high  life  and  low,  and  by  unusual  discrimination 
and  observation  in  respect  to  character.  Since  its 
publication  he  has  produced  "East  and  West"  and 
"Howard  Pinckney,"  neither  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  so  poptilar  as  his  first  essay,  althot^h  both 
have  merit. 

"East  and  West,"  published  in  1836,  was  an 
attempt  to  portray  the  every-day  events  occurring 
to  a  fallen  family  emigrating  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  In  it,  as  in  "Clinton  Bradshawe,"  most  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  from  life.  "Howard 
Pinckney"  was  published  in  1840. 

Mr.  liiomas  was  at  one  period  the  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  "Commercial  Advertiser."  He  is  also 
well  known  as  a  public  lecturer  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  His  conversational  powers  are  very  great. 
As  a  poet,  he  has  also  distinguished  himself.  His 
"Emigrant"  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
person  of  taste. 

His  MS.  is  more  like  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  than 
that  of  any  other  literary  person  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  has  even  more  than  the  occasional  nervousness 
of  Mr.  B.'s,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  editor  of  the 
"New  World,"  indicates  the  pasaonate  sensibihty 
of  the  man. 


Mr.  Morris  ranks,  we  believe,  as  the  first  of  our 
Philadelphia  poets  since  the  death  of  Willis  Gaylord 
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Qark.  His  compositions,  like  those  of  his  late 
lamented  friend,  are  characterized  by  sweetness 
rather  than  strength  of  versification,  and  by  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  rather  than  by  v^or  or  originality 
of  thought.  A  late  notice  of  him  in  the  "Boston 
Notion"  from  the  pen  of  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  did 
his  high  qualities  no  more  than  justice.  As  a  prose 
writer,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  editorial  con- 
tributions to  the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer,"  and  by 
occasional  essays  for  the  Magazines. 

His  chirography  is  usually  very  illegible,  although 
at  times  sufficiently  distinct.  It  has  no  marked 
characteristics,  and  like  that  of  almost  every  editor 
in  the  country,  has  been  so  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position  as  to  afford  no  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  mental  features. 


Ezra  Holden  has  written  much,  not  only  for 
his  paper,  "The  Saturday  Courier,"  but  for  our 
periodicals  generally,  and  stands  high  in  the  public 
estimation,  as  a  sound  thinker,  and  still  more 
particularly  as  a  fearless  expresser  of  his  thoughts. 

His  MS.  (which  we  are  constrained  to  say  is  a 
shockingly  bad  one,  and  whose  general  features 
may  be  seen  in  his  signature,)  indicates  the  frank 
and  tiaive  manner  of  his  literary  style — a  style 
which  not  unfrequently  flies  off  into  whimsicalities, 
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Mr.  Graham  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  "Graham's  Magazine," 
the  most  popular  periodical  in  America,  and  also 
of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  of  Philadelphia. 
For  both  of  these  journals  he  has  written  much  and 
well. 

His  MS.  generally  is  very  bad,  or  at  least  very 
illegible.  At  times  it  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  has 
force  and  picturesqueness,  speaking  plainly  of  the 
energy  which  particularly  distinguishes  him  as  a 
man.  The  signature  above  is  more  scratchy  than 
usual. 

Colonel  Stone,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  the  apparent  public 
opinion  respecting  his  abilities  and  the  real  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  privately  held.  Through  his 
paper,  and  a  bustling  activity  always  prone  to 
thrust  itself  forward,  he  has  attained  an  unusual 
d^jee  of  influence  in  New  York,  and,  not  only  this, 
but  what  appears  to  be  a  reputation  for  talent.  But 
this  talent  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
assigned  him  by  any  honest  man's  private  opinion. 
We  place  him  among  our  literati  because  he  has 
published  certain  books.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these 
are  his  "Life  of  Brandt,"  and  "Life  and  Times  of 
Red  Jacket."  Of  the  rest,  his  story  called  "Ups 
Vol.  VIII— 3 
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and  Downs,"  his  defence  of  Animal  Mj^pietism, 
and  his  pamphlets  concerning  Maria  l^onk,  are 
scarcely  the  most  absurd.  His  MS.  is  heavy  and 
sprawlkig,  resembling  his  mental  ch£iracter  in  a 
species  of  utter  unmeaningness,  which  lies  like  the 
nightmare,  upon  his  autograph. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Sparks,  Professor  of  History 
at  Harvard,  are  well  known  and  justly  appreciated. 
His  MS.  has  an  unusually  odd  appearance.  The 
characters  are  large,  round,  black,  irregular,  and 
perpendicular — the  signature,  as  above,  being  an 
exrellent  specimen  of  his  chirography  in  general. 
In  all  his  letters  now  before  us,  the  Unas  are  as  close 
together  as  possible,  giving  the  idea  of  irretrievable 
confusion;  still  none  of  them  are  illegible  upon 
close  inspection.  We  can  form  no  guess  in  regsird 
to  any  mental  peculiarities  from  Mr.  Sparks'  MSS., 
which  has  been  no  doubt  modified  by  the  hurrying 
and  intricate  nature  of  his  researches.  We  m^ht 
imagine  such  epistles  as  these  to  have  been  written 
in  extreme  haste,  by  a  man  exceedingly  busy, 
among  great  piles  of  books  and  papers  huddled  up 
around  him,  like  the  chaotic  tomes  of  Magliabedhi. 
The  paper  used  in  all  our  epistles  is  uncommonly 
fine. 


The  name  of  H.  S.  Legare  is  written  without  an 
accent  on  the  final  e,  yet  is  pronoimced  as  if  this 
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letter  were  accented, — Legray.  He  contributed 
many  articles  of  high  merit  to  the  "Southern 
Review,"  and  has  a  wide  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  talent.  His  MS.  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Palfrey 
of  the  "North  American  Review,"  and  their  mental 
featiures  appear  to  us  nearly  identical.  What  we 
have  said  in  regard  to  the  chirc^raphy  of  Mr. 
Palfrey  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  of  the 
present  Secretary. 


Mr.  George  Lunt  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
is  known  as  a  poet  of  much  vigour  of  style  and 
massiveness  of  thought.  He  delights  in  the  grand, 
rather  than  in  the  beautiful,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
tui^d,  but  never  feeble.  The  traits  here  described 
impress  themselves  with  remarkable  distinctness 
upon  his  chirography,  of  which  the  signature  gives 
a  perfect  idea. 


'a^taH^ 


Mr.  Chandler's  reputation  as  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  best  daily  papers  in  the  coiuitry,  and  as  one 
of  our  finest  belles  leitres  scholars,  is  deservedly  h^h. 
He  is  well  known  through  his  ntmierous  addresses, 
essays,  miscellaneous  sketches,  and  prose  tales. 
Some  of  these  latter  evince  imaginative  powers  of 
a  superior  order. 

His  MS.  is  not  fairly  shewn  in  his  signature,  the 
latter  being  much  more  open  and  bold  than  his 
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general  chin^aphy.  His  handwriting  must  be 
included  in  the  editorial  category — ^it  seems  to  have 
been  ruined  by  habitual  hurry. 

H.  T.  TucKERMAN  has  written  erne  or  two  books 
consisting  of  "Sketches  of  Travel."  His  "Isabel" 
is,  perhaps,  better  known  than  any  of  his  other 
productions,  but  was  never  a  popular  work.  He 
is  a  correct  writer  so  far  as  mere  English  is  concerned, 
but  an  insufferably  tedious  and  dull  one.  He  has 
contributed  much  of  late  days  to  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger,"  with  which  journal,  perhaps, 
the  legibility  of  his  MS.  has  been  an  important,  if 
not  the  principal  recommendation.  His  chirography 
is  neat  and  distinct,  and  has  some  grace,  but  no 
force — evincing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  writer. 


Mr.  GoDEY  is  only  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  "The  Lady's  Book,"  but 
his  celebrity  in  this  regard  entitles  him  to  a  place 
in  this  collection.  His  MS,  is  remarkably  distinct 
and  graceful — the  signature  affording  an  excellent 
idea  of  it.  The  man  who  invariably  writes  so  well 
as  Mr.  G.  invariably  does,  gives  evidence  of  a  fine 
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taste,  combined  with  an  indefatigability  which  will 
ensure  his  permanent  success  in  the  world's  affairs. 
No  man  has  warmer  friends  or  fewer  enemies. 


c^==-^^ 


Mr.  Du  SoLLE  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  the  "Spirit  of  the  Times."  His  prose  is  forcible, 
and  often  excellent  in  other  respects.  As  a  poet, 
he  is  entitled  to  h^her  consideration.  Some  of  his 
Pindaric  pieces  are  unusually  good,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  we  have  a  better  versifier  in  America. 

Accustomed  to  the  daily  toil  of  an  editor,  he  has 
contracted  a  habit  of  writing  hurriedly,  and  his  MS. 
varies  with  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce 
any  inferences  from  it  as  regards  the  mental  charac- 
ter. The  stature  shows  rather  how  he  can  write 
than  how  he  does. 

Mr.  French  is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  David 
Crockett"  and  also  of  a  novel  called  "Elkswattawa," 
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a  denunciatory  review  of  which,  in  the  "Southern 
Messei^er"  some  years  ago,  deterred  him  from 
further  literary  attempts.  Should  he  write  again, 
he  will  probably  distinguish  himself,  for  he  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  talent.  We  need  no  better 
evidence  of  this  than  his  MS.,  which  speaks  of  force, 
boldness,  and  originality.  The  fiouridi,  however, 
betrays  a  certain  fioridity  of  taste. 


The  author  of  "Norman  Leslie"  and  "TTie 
Countess  Ida"  has  been  more  successful  as  an  essay- 
ist about  small  matters  than  as  a  novelist.  "Nor- 
man Leslie"  is  more  familiarly  remembered  as  "The 
Great  Used  Up,"  while  "The  Countess"  made  no 
definite  impression  whatever.  Of  course  we  are 
not  to  expect  remarkable  features  in  Mr.  Pay's 
MS.  It  has  a  wavering,  finicky,  and  over-delicate 
air,  without  pretension  to  either  grace  or  force ;  and  . 
the  description  of  the  chirography  would  answer, 
without  alteration,  for  that  of  the  literary  character. 
Mr.  F.  frequently  employs  an  amanuensis,  who ' 
writes  a  very  beautiful  French  hand.  Tlie  one 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other. 

I 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  published  several  pretty  songs 

which  have  been  set  to  music  and  become  popular. 

He  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  volume  of  poems, 
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of  which  the  longest  was  remarkable  for  an  old- 
fashioned  polish  and  vigour  of  versification.  His 
MS.  is  rather  graceful  than  picturesque  or  forcible — 
and  these  words  apply  equally  well  to  his  poetry  in 
general.    The  signature  indicates  the  hand. 


General  Morris  has  composed  many  songs  which 
have  taken  fast  hold  upon  the  popular  taste,  and 
which  are  deservedly  celebrated.  He  has  caught 
the  true  tone  for  these  things,  and  hence  his  popu- 
larity— a  popularity  which  his  enemies  would  fain 
make  us  believe  is  altc^ether  attributable  to  his 
editorial  influence.  The  charge  is  true  only  in  a 
measure.  The  tone  of  which  we  speak  is  that  kind 
of  frank,  free,  hearty  sentiment  (rather  than  philos- 
ophy) which  distinguishes  Beranger,  and  which  the 
critics,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  call  natioHality. 

His  MS.  is  a  simple  unomamented  hand,  rather 
rotund  than  angular,  very  legible,  forcible,  and  alto- 
gether in  keeping  with  his  style. 


Mr.  Calvert  was  at  one  time  principal  editor  of 
the  "Baltimore  American,"  and  wrote  for  that 
journal  some  good  paragraphs  on  the  common 
topics  of  the  day.  He  has  also  published  many 
translations  from  the  German,  and  one  or  two 
or^nal  poems — among  others  an  imitation  of  Don 
Juan  called  "Pelayo,"  which  did  him  no.  xa^t. 
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He  is  essentially  a  feeble  and  commonplace  writer 
of  poetry,  although  his  prose  compositions  have  a 
certain  degree  of  merit.  His  chin^fraphy  indicates 
the  "commonplace"  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented. It  is  a  very  usual,  scratchy,  and  tapering 
clerk's  hand — a  hand  which  no  man  of  talent  ever 
did  or  could  indite,  unless  compelled  by  circum- 
stances of  more  than  ordinary  force.  The  signature 
is  far  better  than  the  general  maaiiscript  of  bis 
epistles. 

Mr.  McJiLTON  is  better  known  from  his  con- 
tributions to  the  journals  of  the  day  than  from  any 
book-publications.  He  has  much  talent,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  will  hereafter  distinguish 
himself,  although  as  yet  he  has  not  composed  any- 
thing of  length  which,  as  a  whole,  can  be  styled 
good.  His  MS.  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Snodgiass, 
but  it  is  somewhat  clearer  and  better.  We  can 
predicate  little  respecting  it  beyond  a  love  of 
exaggeration  and  bizarrerie. 


Mr.  Gallagher  is  chiefly  known  as  a  poet.     He 
is  the  author  of  some  of  our  most  popular  songs, 
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and  has  written  many  long  pieces  of  high  but  unequal 
merit.  He  has  the  true  spirit,  and  will  rise  into  a 
just  distinction  hereafter.  His  manuscript  tallies 
well  with  our  opinion.  It  is  a  very  fine  one — clear, 
bold,  decided  and  picturesque.  The  signature  above 
does  not  convey,  in  full  force,  the  general  character 
of  his  chirography,  which  is  more  rotund,  and  more 
decidedly  placed  upon  the  paper. 


OLuJ^  i+9)^ 


Mr,  Dana  ranks  among  our  most  eminent  poets, 
and  he  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  comment 
in  our  Reviews.  He  has  high  qualities,  luidoubtedly, 
but  his  defects  are  many  and  great. 

His  MS.  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Gallagher  very 
nearly,  but  is  somewhat  more  rolling,  and  has  less 
boldness  and  decision.  The  literary  traits  of  the 
two  gentlemen  are  very  similar,  although  Mr.  Dana 
is  by  far  the  more  polished  writer,  and  has  a  scholar- 
ship which  Mr.  Gallagher  wants. 


<::::^^4^^t/z€*.. 
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Mr.  McMjCHAEL  is  well  known  to  the  Philadelphia 
public  by  the  number  and  force  of  his  prose  com- 
positions, but  he  has  seldom  been  tempted  into 
book-publication.  As  a  poet,  he  has  produced  some 
remarkably  vigorous  things.  We  have  seldom  seen 
a  finer  composition  than  a  certain  celebrated 
"Monody"  of  his. 

His  MS.,  when  not  hurried,  is  graceful  and  flowing, 
without    picturesqueness.     At    times   it   is   totally 
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illegible.  His  chirography  is  one  of  those  whidi 
have  been  so  strongly  modified  by  circumstances 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  predicate  any  thing 
with  certainty  respecting  them. 


Mr.  N.  C.  Brooks  has  acquired  some  reputation 
as  a  Magazine  writer.  His  serious  prose  is  often 
very  good — ^is  always  well-worded — but  in  his 
comic  attempts  he  fails,  without  appearing  to  be 
aware  of  his  failure.  As  a  poet  he  has  succeeded 
far  better.  In  a  work  which  he  entitled  "Scriptural 
Antholi^y"  among  many  inferior  compoations  of 
length,  there  were  several  shorter  pieces  of  great  | 
merit: — for  example  "Shelley's  Obsequies"  and , 
"The  Nicthanthes."  Of  late  days  we  have  seen  | 
little  from  his  pen. 

His  MS.  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr. , 
Bryant,  although  altogether  it  is  a  better  hand,  with 
much  more  freedom  and  grace.  With  care  Mr. 
Brooks  can  write  a  fine  MS.  just  as  with  care  he  can 
compose  a  fine  poem. 


Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton  has  written 
many  pieces  of  fine  poetry,  and  has  lately  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  editor  of  the  "Christian 
World." 

His  MS.  is  fairly  represented  by  his^agnatutti 
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and  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  N.  C. 
Brooks  of  Baltunore.  Between  these  two  gentle- 
men there  exists  also  a  remarkable  similarity,  not 
only  of  thought,  but  of  personal  bearing  and  charac- 
ter. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Mr.  B.'s  chirography. 


Mr.  Thomson  has  written  many  short  poems,  and 
some  of  them  possess  merit.  TTiey  are  characterised 
by  tenderness  and  grace.  His  MS.  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Professor  Longfellow,  and  by 
many  persons  would  be  thought  a  finer  hand.  It 
is  clear,  legible,  and  open — what  is  called  a  rolling 
hand.  It  has  too  much  tapering,  and  too  much 
variation  between  the  weight  of  the  hair  strokes 
and  the  downward  ones,  to  be  forcible  or  picturesque. 
In  all  those  qualities  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
especially  distinctive  of  Professor  Longfellow's  MS, 
it  is  remarkably  deficient;  and,  in  fact,  the  literary 
character  of  no  two  individuals  could  be  more 
radically  different. 


The  Reverend  W.  E.  Channing  is  at  the  head 
of  our  moral  and  didactic  writers.  His  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  is  deservedly  high,  and  in 
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regard  to  the  matters  of  purity,  polish,  and  modu- 
lation of  style,  he  ma^  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  standard  and  a  classic.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  been  severely  criticised,  even  in  respect  to 
these  very  points,  by  the  "Edinburgh  Review." 
The  critic,  however,  made  out  his  case  but  lamely, 
and  proved  nothing  beyond  his  own  incompetence. 
To  detect  occasional  or  even  frequent  inadvertences 
in  the  way  of  bad  grammar,  faulty  construction,  or 
misusage  of  language,  is  not  to  prove  impurity  of 
style — a  word  which  happily  has  a  bolder  significa- 
tion than  any  dreamed  of  by  the  Zoilus  of  the 
Review  in  question.  Style  regards,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  tofw  of  a  composition.  All  the 
rest  is  not  tmimportant,  to  be  sure,  but  appertains 
to  the  minor  morals  of  literature,  and  can  be  learned 
by  rote  by  the  meanest  simpletons  in  letters — can 
be  carried  to  its  highest  excellence  by  dolts,  who,  j 
upon  the  whole,  are  despicable  as  stylists.  Irving's 
style  is  inimitable  in  its  grace  and  deUcacy,  yet 
few  of  our  practised  writers  are  guilty  of  more 
frequent  inadvertences  of  language.  In  what  may 
be  termed  his  mere  English,  he  is  surpassed  by  , 
fifty  whom  we  could  name.  Mr.  Tuckerman's 
English,  on  the  contrary,  is  sufficiently  pure,  but  a 
more  lamentable  style  than  that  of  his  "Sicily"  ' 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out.  i 

Besides  those  peculiarities  which  we  have  already  I 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  Dr.  Channing's  style,  we 
must  not  fail  to  mention  a  certain  calm,   broad 
deliberateness,  which  constitutes  force  in  its  highest  | 
character,  and  approaches  to  majesty.     All  these  j 
traits  will  be  found  to  exist  plainly  in  his  chirography,  ( 
the  character  of  which  is  exemplified  by  the  signa-  j 
ture,  although  this  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
general  manuscript.  ' 

..-  Aioogic 
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Mr.  WiLMER  has  written  and  published  much; 
but  he  has  reaped  the  usual  fruits  of  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  has  thus  failed  to  make  that 
impression  on  the  popular  mind  which  his  talents, 
tinder  other  circumstances,  would  have  effected. 
But  better  days  are  in  store  for  him,  and  for  all  who 
"hold  to  the  right  way,"  despising  the  yelpings  of 
the  small  dogs  of  our  hterature.  His  prose  writings 
have  all  merit — always  the  merit  of  a  chastened 
style.  But  he  is  more  favourably  known  by  his 
poetry,  in  which  the  student  of  the  British  classics 
will  find  much  for  warm  admiration.  We  have 
few  better  versifiers  than  Mr.  Wilmer. 

His  chirography  plainly  indicates  the  cautious 
polish  and  terseness  of  his  style,  but  the  signature 
does  not  convey  the  print-Uke  appearance  of  the  MS. 


Mr.  Dow  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  many 
fine  sea-pieces,  among  which  will  be  remembered 
a  series  of  papers  called  "The  Log  of  Old  Ironsides." 
His  land  sketches  are  not  generally  so  good.  He  has 
a  fine  imagination,  which  as  yet  is  undisciplined, 
and  leads  him  into  occasional  bombast.  As  a  poet 
he  has  done  better  things  than  as  a  writer  of  prose. 

His  MS.,  which  has  been  strongly  modified  by 
circumstances,  gives  no  indication  of  his  true  charac- 
ter, literary  or  moral. 
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Mr.  Weld  is  well  known  as  the  present  working 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Tattler"  and  "Brother 
Jonathan."  His  attention  was  accidentally  directed 
to  literature  about  ten  years  ago,  after  a  minority, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "spent  at  sea,  in  a  store,  in 
a  machine-shop,  and  in  a  printing-office,"  He  is 
now,  we  believe,  about  thirty-one  years  of  ^e. 
His  deficiency  of  what  is  termed  regular  education 
would  scarcely  be  gleaned  from  his  editorials,  which, 
in  general,  are  unusually  well  written.  His  "Cor- 
rected Proofs"  is  a  work  which  does  him  high  credit, 
and  which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  although 
"printed  at  odd  times  by  himself,  when  he  had  j 
nothing  else  to  do." 

His  MS.  resembles  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Neal  in 
many  respects,  but  is  less  open  and  less  legible. 
His  signature  is  altogether  much  better  than  his  i 
general  chirography. 

Mrs.  M.  St.  Leon  Loud  is  one  of  the  Bnest  poets  . 
of  this  country;  possessing,  we  think,  more  of  the  j 
true  divine  afflatus  than  any  of  her  female  con- 
temporaries. She  has,  in  especial,  imagination  of 
no  common  order,  and  unlike  many  of  her  sex  whom 
we  cotdd  mention,  is  not 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever. 

While  she  can,  upon  occasion,  compose  the  ordinary  : 
metrical  sing-song  with  all  the  decorous  proprieties  I 
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which  are  in  fashion,  she  yet  ventures  very  fre- 
quently into  a  more  ethereal  region.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  a  truly  beautiful  little  poem  entitled 
the  "Dream  of  the  Lonely  Isle,"  lately  published 
in  this  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Loud's  MS.  is  exceedingly  clear,  neat,  and 
forcible,  ivith  just  sufficient  effeminacy  and  no  more. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of  Praakford,  Pa.,  has  not  only 
distingmshed  himself  by  several  works  of  medical 
and  general  science,  but  has  become  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  of  late,  by  a  volume  of  very- 
fine  poems,  the  longest,  but  by  no  means  the  best 
of  which  was  entitled  "Marathon."  This  latter  is 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  "Marco  Bozzaris"  of 
Halleck,  while  some  of  the  minor  pieces  equal  any  ' 
American  poems.  His  chirography  is  peculiarly 
neat  and  beautiful,  giving  indication  of  the  elaborate 
finish  which  characterises  his  compositions.  The 
s^nature  conveys  the  general  hand. 

David  Hoffman  of  Baltimore,  has  not  only 
contributed  much  and  well  to  monthly  Magazines 
and  Reviews,  but  has  given  to  the  world  several 
valuable  publications  in  book  form.  His  style  is 
terse,  ptmgent,  and  otherwise  excellent,  although 
disfigured  by  a  half-comic  haJf-serious  pedantry. 

His  MS.  has  about  it  nothing  stroi^ly  indicative 
<rf  character. 

,.,_   A.oogic 
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S.  D.  Langtree  has  been  long  and  favourabljf 
known  to  the  public  as  editor  of  the  "Georgetown 
Metropolitan, ' '  and  more  lately  of  the  ' '  Democratic 
Review, "  both  of  which  journals  he  has  conducted 
with  distinguished  success.  As  a  critic  he  has 
proved  himself  just,  bold,  and  acute,  while  his  prose 
compositions  generally  evince  the  man  of  talent  and 
taste. 

His  MS.  is  not  remarkably  good,  being  somewhat 
too  scratchy  and  tapering.  We  include  him,  of 
course,  in  the  editorial  category. 


imf.o.,^ 
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Judge  Conrad  occupies,  perhaps,  the  first  place 
among  our  Philadelphia  literati.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  both  as  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet — ■ 
not  to  speak  of  his  high  legal  reputation.  He  has  j 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  ' 
this  city,  and  we  believe  to  one  at  least  of  the  Eastern 
Reviews.  His  first  production  which  attracted 
general  notice  was  a  tragedy  entitled  "Conrad, 
King  of  Naples. "  It  was  performed  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  and  elicited  appla.use  from  the  more 
judicious.  This  play  was  succeeded  by  ' '  Jack 
Cade,"  performed  at  the  Walnut  Street  Threatre, 
and  lately  modified  and  reproduced  under  the  title 
of  "Aylmere. "  In  its  new  dress,  this  drama  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  written  by  an 
American,  not  only  attracting  crowded  houses,  but 
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extorting  the  good  word  of  our  best  critics.  In 
occasional  poetry  Judge  Conrad  has  also  done  well. 
His  lines  "On  a  Blind  Boy  Soliciting  Charity"  have 
been  greatly  admired,  and  many  of  his  other  pieces 
evince  ability  of  a  high  order.  His  poUtical  fame 
is  scarcely  a  topic  for  these  pages,  and  is,  moreover, 
too  much  a  matter  of  common  observation  to  need 
comment  from  us. 

His  MS.  is  neat,  legible,  and  forcible,  evincing 
combined  caution  and  spirit  in  a  very  remarkable 
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The  chirography  of  Ex-President  Adams  (whose 
poem,  "The  Wants  of  Man, "  has  of  late  attracted  so 
much  attention),  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  pervading  the  whole,  and  over- 
coming even  the  constitutional  tremulousness  of  the 
writer's  hand.  Wavering  in  every  letter,  the  entire 
MS.  has  yet  a  firm,  regular,  and  decisive  appearance. 
It  is  also  very  legible. 


(p-1^^^^ 


P.  P.  Cooke  of  Winchester,  \Trginia,  is  well  known, 
especially  in  the  South,  as  the  author  of  numerous 
excellent  contributions  to  the  "Southern  Literary 
Messenger."  He  has  written  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  of  which  America  can  boast.  A  little  pie(» 
of  his,  entitled  "Florence  Vane,"  and  contributed 
to  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  of  this  city,  during 
our  editorship  of  that  journal,  was  remarkable  iat 
VoL.VIII-^  '         A'Ougk 
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the  high  ideality  it  evinced,  and  for  the  great  deli- 
cacy and  melody  of  its  rhythm.  It  was  universally 
admired  and  copied,  as  weU  here  as  in  England.  We 
saw  it  not  long  ago,  as  original,  in  "Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany. "  Mr.  Cooke  has,  we  believe,  nearly  ready 
for  press  a  novel  called  "Maurice  Werterbem, " 
whose  success  we  predict  with  confidence.  His  MS. 
is  clear,  forcible,  and  legible,  but  disfigured  by  sonne 
Uttle  of  that  affectation  which  is  scarcely  a  blemish 
in  his  literary  style. 


•  ^»f^^ 


Mr.  J,  Beauchamp  Jones  has  been,  we  believe,  con- 
nected for  many  years  past  with  the  lighter  literature 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  present  edits  the  "Baltimore 
Saturday  Visitor,"  with  much  judgment  and  gen- 
eral ability.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers 
of  high  merit  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
"Visitor,"  and  entitled  "Wild  Western  Scenes." 

His  MS.  is  distinct,  and  might  be  termed  a  fine 
one;  but  is  somewhat  too  much  in  consonance 
with  the  ordinary  clerk  style  to  be  either  graceful 
or  forcible. 


4ri^M^ukz' 


Mr.  Burton  is  better  known  as  a  comedian  than 
as  a  literary  man,  but  he  has  written  many  short 
prose  articles  of  merit,  and  his  quondam  editorship 
of  the  ' '  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  would,  at  all  events, 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  collection.  He  has, 
moreover,  published  one  o*  two  books.     An  flnnnftl 
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issue  by  Carey  and  Hart  in  1840  consisted  entirely 
of  prose  contributions  from  himself,  with  poetical 
ones  from  Charles  West  Thompson,  Esq.  In  this 
work  many  of  the  tales  were  good. 

Mr.  Burton's  MS.  is  scratchy  and  petite,  betoken- 
ing indecision  and  care  or  caution. 


Richard  Henry  Wilde  of  Geoi^a,  has  acquired 
much  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  especially  as  the 
author  of  a  little  piece  entitled  "My  Life  is  like  the 
Summer  Rose, "  whose  claim  to  originality  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  repeated  and  reiterated  attack 
and  defence.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  hardly  worth 
quarrelling  about.  Far  better  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  every  second  newspaper  we  take  up.  Mr.  Wilde 
has  also  lately  publidied,  or  is  about  to  publish,  a 
"Life  of  Tasso"  for  which  he  has  been  long  col- 
lecting material. 

His  MS.  has  all  the  peculiar  sprawling  and  elabor- 
ate tastelessness  of  Mr.  Palfrey's,  to  which  altogether 
it  bears  a  merked  resemblance.  The  love  of  efEect, 
however,  is  more  perceptible  in  Mr.  Wilde's  than  even 
in  Mr.  Palfrey's. 


Lewis  Cass,  the  Ex-Secretary  of  War,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  finest  belles-lettres 
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scholars  of  America.  At  one  period  he  was  a  very 
regular  contributor  to  the  "Southern  Literary 
Messenger, "  and  even  lately  he  has  furnished  that 
journal  with  one  or  two  excellent  papers. 

His  MS.  is  clear,  deliberate,  and  statesmanlike ;  re- 
sembling that  of  Edward  Everett  very  closely.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  see  a  letter  written  altogether 
by  himself.  He  generally  employes  an  amanuensis, 
whose  chirography  does  not  differ  materially  from  his 
own,  but  is  somewhat  more  regular. 

Mr.  James  Brooks  enjoys  rather  a  private  than 
a  public  literary  reputation;  but  his  talents  are 
unquestionably  great,  and  his  productions  have 
been  numerous  and  excellent.  As  the  author  of 
many  of  the  celebrated  "Jack  Downii^"  letters, 
and  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  whole  of  them,  he 
would  at  all  events  be  entitled  to  a  place  among 
our  literati. 

His  chirography  is  simple,  clear,  and  legible,  with 
little  grace  and  less  boldness.  These  traits  are 
precisely  those  of  his  literary  style. 

As  the  authorship  of  the  "Jack  Downing"  letters    ' 
is   even   still   considered   by  many  a  moot   point 
(although  in  fact  there  should  be  no  question  about 
it),  and  as  we  have  already  given  the  signature  of    | 
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Mr.  Seba  Smith,  and  (just  above)  of  Mr.  Brooks,  we 
now  present  our  readers  with  a  facsimile  signature 
of  the  "veritable  Jack"  himself,  written  by  him 
individually  :n  our  own  bodily  presence.  Here, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  of  comparison. 

The  chirography  of  "the  veritable  Jack"  is  a 
very  good,  honest  sensible  hand,  and  not  very 
dis^milar  to  that  of  Ex-President  Adams. 


ytLln^. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  is  entitled, 
in  our  opinion,  to  at  least  the  second  or  third  place 
among  the  poets  of  America.  We  say  this  on 
account  of  the  .vigour  of  his  imagination — a  faculty 
to  be  first  considered  in  all  criticism  upon  poetry. 
In  this  respect  he  surpasses,  we  think,  any  of  our 
writers  (at  least  any  of  those  who  have  put  them- 
selves prominently  forth  as  poets)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Longfellow,  and  perhaps  one  other.  His 
ear  for  rhythm,  nevertheless,  is  imperfect,  and  he 
is  very  far  from  possessing  the  artistic  ability  of 
either  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Sprague,  or 
Pierpont.  The  reader  desirous  of  properly  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  find  a  very 
beautiful  little  poem  from  his  pen  in  the  October 
pumber  of  this  Magazine.  There  is  one  also  (not 
quite  so  fine)  in  the  number  for  last  month.  He 
will  contribute  regularly. 

His  MS.  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  vigour  and 
precision  of  his  poetical  thought.  The  man  who 
writes  thus,  for  example,  will  never  be  guilty  of 
metaphorical  extravagance,  and  there  will  be  found 
terseness  as  well  as  strength  in  all  that  he  does.H  i^^lc 
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Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  has  not  written 
much  prose,  and  is  known  especially  by  his  poetical 
compositions,  many  of  which  have  been  very 
popular,  although  they  are  at  times  disfigured  by 
false  metaphor,  and  by  a  meretricious  straining 
after  effect.  This  latter  foible  makes  itself  clearly 
apparent  in  his  chirography,  which  abounds  in 
ornamental  flourishes,  not  ill  executed,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  very  bad  taste. 


Mr.  Arthur  is  not  without  a  rich  talent  for 
description  of  scenes  in  low  life,  but  is  uneducated, 
and  too  fond  of  mere  vulgarities  to  please  a  refined 
taste.  He  has  published  "The  Subordinate,"  and 
"Insubordination,"  two  tales  distinguished  by  the 
peculiarities  above  mentioned.  He  has  also  written 
much  for  our  weekly  papers  and  the  "Lady's  Book," 

His  hand  is  a  commonplace  clerk's  hand,  such 
as  we  might  expect  him  to  write.  The  signature 
is  much  better  than  the  general  MS. 


Mr.    Heath  is  almost  the  only  person  of  any 
literary  distinction  residing  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
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Old  Dominion.  He  edited  the  "Southern  Literary 
Messenger"  in  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  its 
existence;  and,  since  the  secession  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  lias  frequently  aided  in  its  editorial 
conduct.  He  is  the  author  of  "Edge-Hill,"  a  well- 
written  novel,  which,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  publication,  did  not  meet  with  the  reception 
it  deserved.  His  writings  are  rather  polished  and 
graceful  than  forcible  or  original,  and  these  peculiari- 
ties can  be  traced  in  his  chirography. 


''%J%.4M^ 


Dr.  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  of  New  York,  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the 
worst  poets  in  America.  His  productions  affect 
one  as  a  wild  dream — strange,  incoi^ruous,  full  of 
images  of  more  than  arabesque  monstrosity,  and 
snatches  of  sweet  luisustained  sot^.  Even  his 
worst  nonsense  (and  some  of  it  is  horrible)  has  an 
indefinite  charm  of  sentiment  and  melody.  We 
can  never  be  sure  that  there  is  any  meaning  in  his 
words — ^neither  is  there  any  meaning  in  many  of  our 
finest  musical  airs — but  the  effect  is  very  similar 
in  both.  His  figures  of  speech  are  metaphor  run 
mad,  and  his  grammar  is  often  none  at  all.  Yet 
there  are  as  fine  individual  passages  to  be  found  in 
the  poems  of  Dr.  Chivers  as  in  those  of  any  poet 
whatsoever. 

His  MS.  resembles  that  of  P.  P.  Cooke  very 
nearly,  and  in  poetical  diaracter  the  two  gentlemen 
are  closely  akin.  Mr.  Cooke  is,  by  much,  the 
more  correct,  while  Dr.  Chivers  is  sometimes  the 
more  poetic.  Mr.  C.  always  sustains  himself; 
Dr.  C.  never.  ( "odolc 
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Judge  Story,  and  his  various  literary  and  political 
labours,  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

His  chirography  is  a  noble  one — bold,  clear, 
massive,  and  deliberate,  betokening  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
intellect.  The  plain  unomamented  style  of  his 
compositions  is  impressed  with  accuracy  upon  his 
handwriting,  the  whole  air  of  which  is  well  con- 
veyed in  the  signature. 


/sC*. 


Mr.  John  Frost,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  preset  editor 
of  "The  Youi^  People's  Book,"  has  distingmshed 
himself  by  numerous  literary  compositions  for  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  by  a  great  number  of 
published  works  which  come  imder  the  head  of  the 
utile  rather  than  of  the  duke — ^at  least  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  young.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste, 
sound  scholarship,  and  great  general  ability. 

His  chirography  denotes  his  mental  idiosj'ncrasy 
with  great  precision.  Its  careful  neatness,  legibility, 
and  finish  are  but  a  part  of  that  turn  of  mind  which 
leads  him  so  frequently  into  compilation.  The 
agnature  here  given  is  more  diminutive  than  usual. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Otis  is  well  known  as  a  writer  for  the 
M^azines ;  and  has,  at  various  times,  been  connected 
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with  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day — 
especially  with  those  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
His  prose  and  poetry  are  equally  good;  but  he  writes 
too  much  and  too  hurriedly  to  write  invariably 
well.  His  taste  is  fine,  and  Hs  judgment  in  hterary 
matters  is  to  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  when 
not  interfered  with  by  his  personal  antipathies  or 
predilections. 

His  chirography  is  exceedingly  illegible  and,  like 
his  style,  has  every  possible  fault  except  that  of 
the  conmionplace. 


y 


Mr.  Reynolds  occupied  at  one  time  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  eye  of  the  public  on  accoimt  of  his 
great  and  laudable  exertions  to  get  up  the  American 
South  Polar  expedition,  from  a  personal  participa- 
tion in  which  he  was  most  shamefully  excluded. 
He  has  written  much  and  well.  Among  other 
works,  the  pubUc  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  graphic 
account  of  the  noted  voyage  of  the  frigate  Potomac 
to  Madagascar. 

His  MS.  is  an  ordinary  clerk's  hand,  giving  no 
indication  of  character. 

David  Paul  Brown  is  scarcely  more  distinguished 
in  his  legal  capacity  than  by  his  literary  compositions. 
As  a  dramatic  writer  he  has  met  with  much  success. 
His  "Sertorius"  has  been  particularly  well  recdved 
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both  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.  Hts  furtive 
productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  have  also  been 
numerous,  diversified,  and  excellent. 

His  chin^raphy  has  no  doubt  been  strongly 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  No 
one  can  expect  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  to  give  in 
his  MS.  any  true  indication  of  his  intellect  or  char- 
acter. 


G*4-  Tc*X«-^' 


Mrs.  E.  Clementine  Stedman  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention  by  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  her 
poetical  compositions,  as  well  as  by  the  piquancy 
and  spirit  of  her  prose.  For  some  months  past  we 
have  been  proud  to  rank  her  among  the  best  of  the 
contributors  to  "Graham's  Magazine." 

Her  chirography  differs  as  materially  from  that 
cf  her  sex  in  general  as  does  her  literary  maraier 
from  the  usual  namby-pamby  of  our  blue-stockings. 
It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  MS.,  very  closely  resembling 
that  of  Professor  Longfellow,  but  somewhat  more 
diminutive,  and  far  more  full  of  gra(». 


d^^ 


^^— ^fe^>i^^2*2^ 


J.  Greenleap  Whittier  is  placed  by  his  par- 
tdcular  admirers  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American 
poets.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  agree 
with  their  decision  in  every  respect.  Mr,  Whittier 
is  a  fine  versifier,  so  far  as  strength  is  regarded 
independently  of  modulation.    His  subjects,  too, 
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are  usually  chosen  with  the  view  bi  affording  scope 
to  a  certain  vivida  vis  of  expression  which  seems  to 
be  his  forte;  but  in  taste,  and  especially  in  imaginO' 
tion,  which  Coleridge  has  ;ustly  styled  the  soul  of 
all  poetry,  he  is  ever  remarkably  deficient.  His 
themes  are  never  to  our  liking. 

His   chirography  is   an   ordinary  clerk's  hand, 
affording  little  indication  of  character. 


Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  was  at  one  period  the 
editor  of  the  "Portland  Magazine,"  a  periodical  of 
which  we  have  not  heard  for  some  time,  and  which, 
we  presume,  has  been  discontinued.  More  lately 
her  name  has  been  placed  upon  the  title-page  of 
"The  Lady's  Companion"  of  New  York,  as  one  of 
the  conductors  of  that  journal — to  which  she  has 
contributed  many  articles  of  merit  and  popularity. 
She  has  also  written  much  and  well  for  various  other 
periodicals,  and  will  hereafter  enrich  this  magazine 
with  her  compositions,  and  act  as  one  of  its  editors. 

Her  MS.  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  differs  from 
that  of  her  sex  in  general  by  an  air  of  more  than 
usual  force  and  freedom. 

Note. — The  foregoing  "Chapter  on  Autography,"  as  toiU 
be  seen  from  a.  reference  in  the  opposite  page,  originally 
appeared  in  two  parts.— £4^ 
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APPENDIX 


IN  the  foregoing  facsimile  signatiires  of  tiie  most 
distinguished  American  literati  our  design  was  to 
fumi^  a  complete  series  of  Autographs,  embrac- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  MS.  of  each  of  the  most  rioted 
among  our  living  male  and  female  writers.  For  obvious 
reasons,  we  made  no  attempt  at  classification  or 
anangement — either  in  reference  to  reputation  or 
our  own  private  opinion  of  merit.  Our  second 
article  will  be  found  to  contain  as  many  of  the  Dii 
majorum  gentium  as  our  first;  and  this,  our  third 
and  last,  as  many  as  either — although  fewer  names, 
upon  the  whole,  than  the  preceding  papers.  The 
impossibility  of  procuring  the  signatures  now  given, 
at  a  period  suffidently  early  for  the  immense  edition 
of  December,  has  obhged  us  to  introduce  this 
Appendix. 

It  is  with  great  pleasing  that  we  have  found  our 
anticipations  fulfilled  in  respect  to  the  popularity 
of  these  chapters — our  individual  claim  to  merit 
is  so  trivial  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so 
much — but  we  confess  it  was  with  no  less  surprise 
than  pleasure  that  we  observed  so  little  discrepancy 
of  opinion  manifested  in  relation  to  the  hasty, 
critical,  or  rather  gossiping,  observations  which 
accompanied  the  signatures.  Where  the  subject 
was  so  wide  and  so  necessarily  personal — where  the 
claims  of  more  than  one  hundred  literati,  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  were  turned  over  for  re-ad- 
judication to  a  press  so  intricately  bound  up  in  their 
interest  as  is  ours — ^it  is  really  surprising  how  Uttle 
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of  dissent  was  mingled  with  so  much  of  general 
comment.  The  fact,  however,  speaks  loudly  to 
one  point: — ^to  the  unity  of  truth.  It  assures  us  that 
the  differen(«s  which  exist  among  us  are  differences 
not  of  real,  but  of  affected  opinion,  and  that  the 
voice  of  him  who  maintains  fearlessly  what  he 
believes  honestly,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  an  echo 
(if  the  speakii^  be  not  mad)  in  the  vast  heart  of  the 
world  at  large. 


The  "Writings  of  Charles  Sphague"  were  first 
collected  and  published  about  nine  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Francis  of  New  York.  At  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  the  book  we  expressed  our  opinion 
frankly  in  respect  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
author — an  opinion  with  which  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Boston  press  did  not  see  fit  to  agree — but 
which,  as  yet,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  modifying. 
What  we  say  now  is,  in  spirit,  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  we  said  then.  Mr.  Sprague  is  an  accom- 
plished heUes-letires  scholar,  so  far  as  the  usual  ideas 
of  scholarship  extend.  He  is  a  very  correct  rhetori- 
cian of  the  old  school.  His  versification  has  not 
been  equalled  by  that  of  any  American — ^has  been 
surpassed  by  no  one  living  or  dead.  In  this  regard 
there  are  to  be  foimd  finer  pass^es  in  his  poems 
than  any  elsewhere.  These  are  his  chief  merits. 
In  the  essentials  of  poetry  he  is  excelled  by  twenty 
of  our  countrymen  whom  we  could  name.  Except 
in  a  very  few  instances  he  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
loftier  ideality.     His  "Winged  Worshippers"  and 
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"Lines  on  the  Death  of  M.  S.  C."  are  beautiful  poems 
— but  he  has  written  nothing  else  which  should  be 
called  so.  His  ' '  Shakspeare  Ode,"  upon  which 
his  high  reputation  mamly  depended,  is  quite  a 
second-hand  affair — with  no  merit  whatever  beyond 
that  of  a  polished  and  vigorous  versification.  Its 
imitation  of  "Collins'  Ode  to  the  Passions"  is 
obvious.  Its  allegorical  conduct  is  mawkish,  passi, 
and  absurd.  The  poem,  upon  the  whole,  is  just 
such  a  one  as  would  have  obtained  its  author  an 
Etonian  prize  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  mannerism,  without 
meaning  and  without  merit — of  an  artificial,  but 
most  inartistical  style  of  composition,  of  which 
conventionality  is  the  soul, — taste,  nature,  and 
reason  the  antipodes.  A  man  may  be  a  clever 
financier  without  beii^  a  genius. 

It  requires  but  little  effort  to  see  in  Mr.  Sprague's 
MS.  all  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  intellect.  Here  are 
distinctness,  precision,  and  vigour — but  vigoiur 
employed  upon  grace  rather  than  upon  its  legitimate 
functions.  The  signature  fully  indicates  the  general 
hand — in  which  the  spirit  of  elegant  imitation  and 
conversation  may  be  seen  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 


'y,u/ii/z,^S^e^ 


Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
"Arcturus,"  a  monthly  journal  which  has  attained 
much  reputation  during  the  brief  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. He  is  the  author  of  "Puffer  Hopkins,"  a 
clever  satirical  tale  somewhat  given  to  excess  in 
caricature,  and  also  of  the  wUi-written  retrospective 
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criticisms  which  appear  in  his  Magazine  He  is 
better  known,  however,  by  "The  Motley  Book," 
published  some  years  ago — a  work  which  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  reading.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  judgment  unquestionably. 

His  MS.  is  much  to  our  likii^ — bold,  distinct,  and 
picturesque — such  a  hand  as  no  one  destitute  of 
talent  indites.    The  signature  conveys  the  hand. 


Mr.  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  is  the  author  of 
"A  Winter  in  the  West,"  "Greyslaer,"  and  other 
productions  of  merit.  At  one  time  he  edited,  with 
much  ability,  the  "American  Monthly  Magazine" 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  subsequently 
with  Dr.  Bird.     He  is  a  gentleman  of  talent.  ' 

His  chirography  is  not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Mathews. 
It  has  the  same  boldness,  strength,  and  picturesque- 
ness,  but  is  more  diffuse,  more  ornamented,  and  less 
legible.  Our  facsimile  is  from  a  somewhat  hurried 
signature,  which  fails  in  giving  a.  correct  idea  of  the 
general  hand. 

Mr.  HoHACE  Greeley,  present  editor  of  "The 
Tribune,"  and  formerly  of  the  "New-Yorker,"  has 
for  many  years  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  honest  of  American  editors.  He  has  written 
much  and  invariably  well.  His  political  knowledge 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries — ^his 
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general  "infonnation    extenave.     As   a  belles-lettres 
critic  he  is  entitled  to  high  respect. 

His  MS.  is  a  remarkable  one — ^having  about  it  a 
peculiarity  which  we  know  not  how  better  to 
designate  than  as  a  converse  of  the  picturesque.  His 
characters  are  scratchy  and  irregular,  ending  with 
an  abrupt  taper — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  this  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  where  we  have  the  facsimile  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  fact.  All 
abrupt  MSS.,  save  this,  have  square  or  concise 
terminations  of  the  letters.  TTie  whole  chirography 
puts  us  in  mind  of  a  jig.  We  can  fancy  the  writer 
jerking  up  his  hand  from  the  paper  at  the  end  of 
each  word,  and,  indeed,  of  each  letter.  What 
mental  idiosyncrasy  lies  perdu  beneath  all  this  is  more 
than  we  can  say,  but  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Greeley  (whom  we  do  not  know  personally)  is, 
personally,  a  very  remarkable  man. 


The  name  of  Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  American  light  literature.  He  has 
written  a  great  deal,  at  various  periods,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry  (but  principally  in  the  latter)  for  our 
Papers,  Magazines,  and  Annuals.  Of  late  days  we 
have  seen  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  from 
his  pen. 

His  MS.  is  not  tmlike  that  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
but  is  by  no  means  so  good.  Its  clerky  flourishes 
indicate  a  love  of  the  beautiful  with  an  undue  strain- 
ing for  effect — qualities  which  are  "distinctly  trace- 
able in  his  poetic  efforts.  As  many  as  five  or  ax 
words  are  occasionally  run  together;  and  no  man 
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who  writes  thus  will  be  noted  for  finish  of  style. 
Mr.  Wetmore  is  sometimes  very  slovenly  in  his  best 
compositions. 


Afc/*^--'  J5; 


Professor  Ware,  of  Harvard,  has  written  some 
very  excellent  poetry,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
"Life  of  the  Saviour,"  "Hints  on  Extemporaneous 
Preaching,"  and  other  religious  works. 

His  MS.  is  fully  shown  in  the  signature.  It 
evinces  the  direct  unpretending  strength  and  sim- 
plicity which  characterise  the  man,  not  less  than  his 
general  compositions. 


The  name  of  William  B.  O.  Peabodt,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Wetmore,  is  known  chiefly  to  the  readers  of  our 
light  literature,  and  much  more  familiarly  to  North- 
em  than  to  Southern  readers.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  His  occasional  poems  have  been 
much  admired. 

His  chirography  is  what  would  be  called  beautiful 
by  the  ladies  universally,  and,  perhaps,  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  bolder  sex.  Individually,  we  think 
it  a  miserable  one — too  careful,  undecided,  tapering, 
and  effeminate.  It  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Paulding's, 
but  is  more  regular  and  more  legible,  with  less  force. 
We  hold  it  as  undeniable  that  no  man  of  genius  ever 
wrote  such  a  hand. 

Vol.  vm— s  ^"-  '  v*^'*-"-"'8'^"' 
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Epbs  Sargent,  Esq.,  has  acquired  high  reputation 
as  the  author  of  "Velasco,"  a  tragedy  full  of  beauty 
as  a  poem,  but  not  adapted — ^perhaps  not  intended — 
for  representation.  He  has  written,  besides,  many 
very  excellent  poems — ' '  The  Missing  Ship,"  for 
example,  published  in  the  "Knickerbocker" — the 
"Night  Storm  at  Sea" — and,  especially,  a  fine  pro- 
duction entitled  "Shells  and  Sea- Weeds."  One  or 
two  Theatrical  Addresses  from  his  pen  are  very 
creditable  in  their  way — but  the  way  itself  is,  as  we 
have  before  said,  execrable.  As  an  editor,  Mr. 
Sargent  has  also  distinguished  himself.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  taste  and  high  talent. 

His  MS.  is  too  much  in  the  usual  clerk  style  to  be 
either  vigorous,  graceful,  or  easily  read.  It  re- 
sembles Mr,  Wetmore's,  but  has  somewhat  more 
force.  The  signature  is  better  than  the  general  hand, 
but  conveys  its  idea  very  well. 

The  name  of  "Washington  Allston,"  the  poet 
and  painter,  is  one  that  has  been  long  before  the 
public.  Of  his  paintings  we  have  here  nothing  to 
say — except  briefly,  that  the  most  noted  of  them  are 
not  to  our  taste.  His  poems  are  not  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit;  and,  in  truth,  the  faiUts  of  his  pencil 
and  of  his  pen  are  identical. .  Yet  every  reader  will 
remember  his  "Spanish  Maid"  with  pleasure,  and 
the  "Address  to  Great  Britain,"  first  published  in 
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Coleridge's  "Sibylline  Leaves,"  and  attributed  to  an 
English  author,  is  a  production  of  which  Mr.  Allston 
may  be  proud. 

His  MS.,  notwithstandit^  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  boyish  air,  is  one  which  we  particularly  admire. 
It  is  forcible,  picturesque,  and  legible,  without 
ornament  of  any  description.  Each  letter  is  formed 
with  a  thorough  distinctness  and  individuality. 
Such  a  MS.  indicates  caution  and  precision,  most 
unquestionably — but  we  say  of  it  as  we  say  of  Mr. 
Peabody's  (a  very  different  MS.)  that  no  man  of 
original  genius  ever  did  or  could  habitually  indite 
it  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The  sig- 
nattire  conveys  the  general  hand  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street  has  been  long  before  the 
public  as  a  poet.  At  as  early  an  age  as  fifteen,  some 
of  his  pieces  were. published  by  Mr,  Byrant  in  the 
"Evening  Post" — among  these  was  one  of  much 
merit,  entitled  a  "Winter  Scene."  In  the  "New- 
York  Book,"  and  in  the  collections  of  American 
poetry  by  Messieurs  Keese  and  Byrant,  will  be  foimd 
many  excellent  specimens  of  his  maturer  powers. 
"The  Willewemoc."  "The  Forest  Tree,"  "The 
Indian's  Vigil,"  "The  Lost  Hunter,"  and  "White 
Lake"  we  prefer  to  any  of  his  other  productions 
which  have  met  our  eye.  Mr.  Street  has  fine  taste, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful.  He  writes  care- 
fully, elaborately,  and  correctly.  He  has  made  Mr. 
Byrant  his  model,  and  in  all  Mr.  Byrant's  good 
points  would  be  nearly  his  equal,  were  it  not  for  the 
sad  and  too  perceptible  stain  of  the  imitation.  That 
he  has  Imitated  at  all — or  rather  that,  in  mature  age, 
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he  has  persevered  in  his  imitations — is  suffident 
warranty  for  placing  him  among  the  men  of  talent 
rather  than  among  the  men  of  genius. 

His  MS.  is  full  of  corroboration  of  this  warranty. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  chirography,  graceful,  legible,  and 
neat.  By  most  persons  it  would  be  called  beautiful. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  without  fault — but  its  merits,  like 
those  of  his  poems,  are  chiefly  negative. 


Mr,  Richard  Penn  Smith,  although  perhaps  better 
known  in  Philadelphia  than  elsewhere,  has  acquired 
much  literary  reputation.  His  chief  works  are 
"The  Forsaken,"  a  novel;  a  pseudo-autobiography 
called  "Colonel  Crockett's  Tour  in  Texas";  the 
tragedy  of  "Caius  Marius,"  and  two  domestic 
dramas  entitled  "The  Disowned"  and  "The  De- 
formed." He  has  also  pubHshed  two  volumes  of 
miscellanies  under  the  title  of  "The  Actress  of 
Padua  and  other  Tales,"  besides  occasional  poetry. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  cognisant  of  any  of  these 
works  to  speak  with  decision  respecting  their  merits. 
In  a  biography  of  Mr.  Smith,  however,  very  well 
written,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  McMichael,  of  this  city, 
we  are  informed  of  "The  Forsaken"  that  "a  lai^e 
edition  of  it  was  speedily  exhausted" — of  "The 
Actress  of  Padua,"  that  it  "had  an  extensive  sale 
and  was  much  commended  " — of  the  "Tour  in  Texas, 
that  "few  books  attained  an  equal  popularity" — of 
"Caius  Marius,"  that  "it  has  great  capabilities  for  an 
acting  play," — of  "The  Disowned"  and  "  The 
Deformed,"  that  they  "were  performed  at  the 
London  theatres,  where  they  both  made  a  favourable 

,._  ,t;oogic 
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impression" — and  of  his  poetry  in  general,  "that  it 
will  be  found  superior  to  the  average  quality  of 
that  commodity."  "It  is  by  bis  dramatic  efforts," 
says  the  biographer,  "that  his  merits  as  a  poet  must 
be  determined,  and  judged  by  these  he  will  be 
assigned  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American 
writers."  We  have  only  to  add  that  we  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr.  McMichael. 
Mr.  Smith's  MS.  is  clear,  graceful,  and  legible,  and 
would  generally  be  called  a  fine  hand,  but  is  somewhat 
too  clerky  for  our  taste. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes,  of  Boston,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Dartmouth 
College,  has  written  many  productions  of  merit,  and 
has  been  pronoimced  by  a  very  high  authority  the 
best  of  the  humorous  poets  of  the  day. 

His  chirography  is  remarkably  fine,  and  a  quick 
fancy  might  easily  detect,  in  its  graceful  yet  pictur- 
esque quaintness,  an  analogy  with  the  vivid  drollery 
of  his  style.  The  signature  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  MS. 


£^ 


Bishop  DoANE,  of  New  Jersey,  is  somewhat  more 
extensively  known  in  his  clerical  than  in  a  hterary 
capacity,  but  has  accomplished  much  more  than 
sufficient  in  the  world  of  books  to  entitle  him  to  a 
place  amoi^  the  most  noted  of  our  Uving  men  o£ 
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letters.  The  compositions  by  which  he  is  best 
known  were  published,  we  believe,  during  his  pro- 
fessorship of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Washing- 
ton College,  Hartford. 

His  MS.  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr. 
Greeley  of  "The  Tribune."  The  signature  is  far 
bolder  and  altc^etber  better  than  the  general  haad. 


<^5Uor<5^ 


We  believe  that  Mr.  Albert  Pike  has  never 
pubUshed  his  poems  in  book  form ;  nor  has  he  written 
anything  since  1834.     His  "Hymns  to  the  Gods," 
and  "Ode  to  the  Mocking  Bird,"  being  printed  in 
"Blackwood,"  are  the  chief  basis  of  his  reputation."  i 
His  lines  "To  Sprii^"  are,  however,  much  better  I 
in  every  respect,  and  a  little  poem  from  his  pen, 
entitled  "Ariel,"  originally  published  in  the  "Boston 
Pearl,"  is  one  of  the  finest  of  American  compositions.  ! 
Mr.  Pike  has  unquestionably  merit,  and  that  of  a  j 
high  order.    His  ideaUty  is  rich  and  well-disciplined. 
He  is  the  most  classic  of  our  poets  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  of  course  his  classicism  is  very 
different   from   that   of    Mr.    Spr^ue — ^to   whom, 
nevertheless,  he  bears  much  resemblance  in  other 
respects.     Upon  the  whole,  there  are  few  of  our  ■ 
native  writers  to  whom  we  consider  him  inferior.  1 

His  MS.  shows  clearly  the  spirit  of  his  intellect. 
We  observe  in  it  a  keen  sense  not  only  of  the  beautiful 
and  graceful  but  of  the  picturesque — neatness, 
precision,  and  general  finish,  verging  upon  effeminacy.  | 
In  force  it  is  deficient.  The  signature  fails  to  convey 
the  entire  MS.,  which  depends  upon  masses  for  its  ' 
peculiar  character. 
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Dr.  James  McHenry,  of  Philadelphia,  is  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  writer  of  numer- 
ous artides  in  our  Reviews  and  lighter  journals, 
but  more  especially  as  the  author  of  "The  Antedi- 
luvians," an  epic  poem  which  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  most  shameful  cabal  in  this  country,  and  the 
subject  of  a  very  disgraceful  pasquinade  on  the  part 
of  Professor  Wilson.  Whatever  may  be  the  de- 
merits, in  some  regard,  of  this  poem,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  utter  want  of  fairness,  and  even 
of  common  decency,  which  distinguished  the  Philip- 
pie  in  question.  The  writer  of  a  jmt  review  of  the 
"Antediluvians" — the  only  tolerable  American  epic 
— would  render  an  important  service  to  the  literature 
of  his  country. 

Dr.  McHenry's  MS.  is  distinct,  bold,  and  simple, 
without  ornament  or  superfluity.  The  signature 
well  conveys  the  idea  of  the  general  hand. 

fi.S  oJRJiJLt 


Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols  has  acquired  much  reputation 
of  late  years  by  frequent  and  excellent  contributions 
to  the  Magazines  and  Annuals.  Many  of  her  com- 
positions will  be  found  in  our  pages. 

Her  MS.  is  fair,  neat,  and  legible,  but  formed 
somewhat  too  much  upon  the  ordinary  boarding- 
school  model  to  afi^ord  any  indication  of  character. 
The  signature  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  hand. 
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Mr.  Richard  Adams  Lockb  is  one  among  the  few 
men  of  unquestionable  genius  whom   the  country 
possesses.     Of  the  "Moon  Hoax"  it  is  supereroga-  | 
tory  to  say  one  word — not  to  know  that  argues  one's  ' 
self  unknown.     Its  rich  imagination  will  long  dwell  ; 
in  the  memory  of  every  one  who  reads  it,  and  surely  if  j 

the  worth  of  any  thing  I 

Is  just  so  much  as  it  will  bring — 

if,  in  short,  we  are  to  judge  of  the -value  of  a  literary 
composition  in  any  degree  by  its  effect — then  was 
the  "Hoax"  most  precious.' 

But  Mr.  Locke  is  also  a  poet  of  high  order.  We 
have  seen — nay  more — we  have  heard  him  read — 
verses  of  his  own  which  would  make  the  fortune  of 
two-thirds  of  our  poetasters ;  and  he  is  yet  so  modest 
as  never  to  have  published  a  volume  of  poems.  As 
an  editor— as  a  political  writer-r-as  a  writer  in  general 
— we  think  that  he  has  scarcely  a  superior  in  America. 
There  is  no  man  among  us  to  whose  sleeve  we  would 
rather  pin— not  our  faith  (of  that  we  say  nothing) — 
but  our  judgment. 

His  MS.  is  clear,  bold,  and  forcible — somewhat 
modified,  no  doubt,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  edi- 
torial position — but  still  sufficiently  indicative  of  his 
fine  intellect. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  belMigs  to  a  class  of 
gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  no  patience  whatever 
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— the  mystics  for  mysticism's  sake.  Qmntilian 
mentions  a  pedant  who  taught  obscurity,  and  who 
once  said  to  a  pupil  "this  is  excellent,  for  I  do  not 
understand  it  myself."  How  the  good  man  would 
have  chuckled  over  Mr.  E. !  His  present  rSle  seems 
to  be  the  out-Carlyling  Carlyle.  Lycophron  Tette- 
brosus  is  a  fool  to  him.  The  best  answer  to  his 
twaddle  is  cut  bono? — a  very  little  Latin  phrase  very 
generally  mistranslated  and  misunderstood — cui 
bono? — to  whom  is  it  a  benefit?  If  not  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son individually,  then  surely  to  no  man  living. 

His  love  of  the  obscure  does  not  prevent  him, 
nevertheless,  from  the  composition  of  occasional 
poems  in  which  beauty  is  apparent  by  flashes.  Sev- 
eral of  his  effusions  appeared  in  the  "Western  Mes- 
senger"— more  in  the  "  Dial,"  of  which  he  is  the  soul 
— or  the  sun — or  the  shadow.  We  remember  the 
"Sphynx,"  the  "Problem,"  the  "Snow  Storm,"  and 
some  fine  old-fashioned  verses  entitled  "  Oh  fair  and 
stately  maid  whose  eye." 

His  MS.  is  bad,  sprawling,  illegible,  and  irregular 
— although  sufficiently  bold.  This  latter  trait  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  is,  cmly  a  portion  of  his  general 
aSectatioii. 
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THE  JOXJRNAL  OF  JULIUS  RODMAN 

BEING  AN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   FIRST  PASSAGE 

ACROSS  THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAINS   OF 

NORTH  AMERICA  EVER  ACHIEVED 

BY  CIVILIZED   MAN 


INTRODUCTORY 

WHAT  we  must  consider  an  unusual  piece 
of  good  fortune  has  enabled  us  to  present 
our  readers,  under  this  head,  with  a  narra- 
tive of  very  remarkable  character,  and  certainly  of 
very  deep  interest.  The  Journal  which  follows  not 
only  embodies  a  relation  of  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  gigantic  barriers  of  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  the  Polar 
Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  the 
south,  formii^  a  cra^y  and  snow-capped  rampart 
throughout  its  whole  course,  but,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  tour, 
beyond  these  mountains,  through  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  which,  at  this  day,  is  looked  upon 
as  totally  untravelled  and  unknown,  and  which,  in 
every  map  of  the  country  to  which  we  can  obtain 
access,  is  marked  as  "  an  unexplored  region. "  It  is, 
.  moreover,  the  only  unexplored  region  within  the 
limits  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Such 
being  the  case,  our  friends  will  know  how  to  pardon 
us  for  the  slight  amount  of  unction  with  which  wre 
have  urged  this  Journal  upon  the  public  attention. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  found,  in  its  perusal,  a 
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degree  and  a  species  of  interest  such  as  no  similar 
narrative  ever  inspired.  Nor  do  we  think  that  our 
relaticm  to  these  papers,  as  the  channel  through 
which  they  will  be  first  made  known,  has  had  more 
than  a  moderate  influence  in  begetting  this  interest. 
We  feel  assured  that  all  our  readers  will  unite  with 
us  in  thinking  the  adventures  here  recorded  unusu- 
ally entertaining  and  important.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  gentleman  who  was  the  leader  and  soul  of 
the  expedition,  as  well  as  its  historian,  has  imbued  f 
what  he  has  written  with  a  vast  deal  of  romantic 
fervor,  very  different  from  the  lukewarm  and  statis- 
tical air  which  prevades  most  records  of  the  kind. .' 
Mr.  James  E.  Rodman,  from  whom  we  obtained  the 
MS.,  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine ;  and  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  that  tempera- 
ment which  embittered  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life 
of  his  grand-father,  Mr.  Julius  Rodm^m,  the  writer 
of  the  narrative.  We  allude  to  an  hereditary  hypo- 
chondria. It  was  the  instigation  of  this  disease 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  led  him  to  attempt  ' 
the  extraordinary  journey  here  detailed.  The  hunt-  : 
ing  and  trappir^  designs,  of  which  he  speaks  him- 
self, in  the  beginning  of  his  Journal,  were,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  but  excuses  made  to  his  own  reason 
for  the  audacity  and  novelty  of  his  attempt.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  we  think  (and  our  readers  will  think 
with  us),  that  he  was  urged  solely  by  a  desire  to 
seek,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness,  that  peace 
which  his  peculiar  disposition  would  not  suffer  him 
to  enjoy  amor^  men.  He  fled  to  the  desert  as  to  a 
friend.  In  no  other  view  of  the  case  can  we  recon- 
cile many  points  of  his  record  with  our  ordinary 
notions  of  human  action. 

As  we  have  thought  proper  to  omit  two  pages  of 
the  MS.,  in  which  Mr.  Rothnan  gives  some  account 
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of  his  life  previous  to  his  departure  up  the  Missouri,  | 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  he  was  a  native 
of  England  where  his  relatives  were  of  excellent 
standi!^,  where  he  had  received  a  good  education,  I 
and  from  which  country  he  emigrated  to  this,  in 
1784  (being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  ^e),  with  [ 
his  father  and  two  maiden  sisters.  The  family  first  | 
settled  in  New  York;  but  afterwards  made  their 
way  to  Kentucky,  and  established  themselves,  | 
almost  in  hermit  fashion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  where  Mills'  Point  now  makes  into  the 
river.  Here  old  Mr,  Rodman  died,  in  the  fall  of 
1790;  and,  in  the  enstdng  winter,  bolii  his  daughters 
perished  of  the  small-pox,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other.  Shortly  afterwards  (in  the  spring  of  , 
1791),  Mr.  Julius  Rodman,  the  son,  set  out  upon  the  I 
expedition  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
pages.  Returning  from  this  in  1794,  as  hereinafter 
stated,  he  took  up  his  abode  near  Abingdon,  in  Vir-  ' 
ginia,  where  he  married,  and  had  three  children,  and  , 
where  most  of  his  descendants  now  live. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  James  Rodman  that  his 
grandfather  had  merely  kept  an  outline  diary  of  his 
tour,  during  the  majiy  difficulties  of  its  prcgress;  and 
that  the  MSS.  with  which  we  have  been  furnished 
were  not  written  out  in  detail,  from  that  diary,  until 
many  years  afterwards,  when  the  tourist  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  task,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Andr^ 
Michau,  the  botanist,  and  author  of  the  Flora  Boreali- 
Americana,  and  of  the  Histoire  des  Chines  d'Am4rique. 
M.  Michau,  ijt  will  be  remembered,  had  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  that  statesman 
first  contemplated  sending  an  expedition  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  engaged  to  prosecute 
the  journey,  and  had  even  proceeded  on  his  way  as 
far  as  Kentucky,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
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order  from  the  French  Minister,  then  at  Philadelphia, 
requiring  him  to  relinquish  the  design,  and  to  pursue 
elsewhere  the  botanical  inquiries  on  which  he  was 
employed  by  his  government.  The  contemplated 
xmdertaking  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messieurs 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  whom  it  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  MS.  when  completed,  however,  never  reached 
M.  Michau,  for  whose  inspection  it  had  been  drawn 
up ;  and  was  always  supposed  to  have  been  lost  on  the 
road  by  the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  for 
delivery  at  M.  Michau's  temporary  residence,  near 
,  Monticello.  Scarcely  any  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  papers;  Mr.  Rodman's  peculiar  disposition 
leading  him  to  take  but  httle  interest  in  the  search. 
Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  doubt,  from 
what  we  are  told  of  him,  whether  he  would  have 
ever  taken  any  steps  to  make  public  the  results  of 
his  most  extraordinary  tour;  we  think  that  his  only 
object  in  retouching  his  original  Diary  was  to  oblige 
M.  Michau.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson's  exploring  project, 
a  project  which,  at  the  time  it  was  broached,  excited 
almost  universal  comment,  and  was  considered  a 
perfect  novelty,  drew  from  the  hero-of  our  narrative 
only  a  few  general  observations,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  his  family  He  never  made  his  own  jour- 
ney a  subject  of  conversation;  seeming,  rather,  to 
avoid  the  topic.  He  died  before  the  return  of  Lewis 
and  Qarke ;  and  the  Diary,  which  had  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  messei^er  for  delivery  to  M.  Michau, 
was  found,  about  three  months  ago,  in  a  secret  drawer 
of  a  bureau  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Julius  Rodman. 
We  do  not  learn  by  whom  it  was  placed  there ;  Mr. 
Rodman's  relatives  all  exonerate  htm  from  the  sus- 
picion of  having  secreted  it;  but,  without  intending 
any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  that  gentleman,  or  to 
,    .    .C.oogic 
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Mr.  James  Rodman  (to  whom  we  feel  under  e 
obligation) ,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  suppo- 
sition -  of  the  narrator's  havir^,  by  some  means, 
reprocured  the  package  from  the  messenger,  and 
concealed  it  where  it  was  discovered,  is  very  reason- 
able, and  not  at  all  out  of  keepii^  with  the  character 
of  that  morbid  sensibihty  which  distinguished  the 
individual. 

We  did  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  alter  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Rodman's  narration,  and  have,  therefore, 
taken  very  few  liberties  with  the  MS.,  and  these  few 
only  in  the  way  of  abri{%ment.  The  style,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  be  improved;  it  is  ample  and  very; 
effective;  givii^  evidence  of  the  deep  delight  with 
which  the  traveller  revelled  in  the  majestic  novelties 
through  which  he  passed,  day  after  day.  There  is  a 
species  of  affectionateness  which  pervades  his  ac- 
count, even  of  the  severest  hardships  and  dangers, 
which  lets  us  at  once  into  the  man's  whole  idiosyn- 
crasy. He  was  possessed  with  a  burning  love  of 
nature;  and  wordiipped  her,  perhaps,  more  in  her 
dreary  and  savage  aspects,  than  in  her  manifesta- 
tions of  placidity  and  joy.  He  stalked  through  that 
immense  and  often  terrible  wilderness  with  an  evident 
rapture  at  his  heart  which  we  envy  him  as  we  read. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  man  to  journey  amid  all  thati 
solemn  desolation  which  he,  plainly,  so  loved  to 
depict.  His  was  the  proper  spirit  to  perceive;  his 
the  true  ability  to  feel.  We  look,  therefore,  upon 
his  MS.  as  a  rich  treasure,  in  its  way  absolutely  un- 
surpassed, indeed,  never  equalled. 

That  the  events  of  this  narrative  have  hitherto 
lain  perdus;  that  even  the  fact  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains having  been  crossed  by  Mr,  Rodman  prior  to 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  never  been 
made  public,  or  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  any 
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writer  on  American  geography  (for  it  certainly  never 
has  been  thus  alluded  to,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain), 
must  be  regarded  as  very  remarkable — ^indeed,  as 
exceedingly  strai^.  The  only  reference  to  the 
journey  at  all,  of  whidi  we  can  hear  in  any  direction, 
is  said  to  be  contained  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  M. 
Michau's  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Wyatt,  of 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.  It  is  there  spoken  of  in  a 
casual  way,  and  collaterally,  as  "a  gigantic  idea 
wonderfully  carried  out."  If  there  has  been  any 
further  allusion  to  the  journey,  we  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Before  entering  upon  Mr.  Rodman's  own  relation, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  glance  at  what  has  been 
done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  discovery,  upon  the 
northwestern  portion  of  our  continent.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  a  map  of  North  America,  he  will  be 
better  enabled  to  follow  us  in  our  observations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  continent  extends  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  about  the  70th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  to  the  9th;  and  from  the  s6th  meridian  west 
of  Greenwich  to  the  i68th.  The  whole  of  this  im- 
mense extent  of  territory  has  been  visited  by  civilized 
man,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  indeed  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  has  been  permanently  settled. 
But  there  is  an  exceedingly  wide  tract  which  is  still 
marked  upon  all  our  maps  as  "unexplored,"  and 
which,  until  this  day,  has  always  been  so  considered, 
"niis  tract  lies  within  the  6oth  parallel  on  the  south, 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  east,  and  the  possessions  of  Russia  on  the  west. 
To  Mr.  Rodman,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of 
havii^  traversed  this  singularly  wild  region  in  many 
directions;  and  the  most  interesting  particulars  of 
the  narrative  now  published  have  reference  to  his 
adventures  and  discoveries  therein. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  travels  of  any  extent  made  in 
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North  America  by  white  people  were  those  of  Henne- 
pin and  his  friends,  in  1698;  but  as  his  researches 
were  mostly  in  the  south,  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  speak  of  them  more  ftUly. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Astoria,  mentions  the  attempt  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Carver  as  being  the  first  ever  made 
to  cross  the  continent  from  the  Alantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  be  mistaken;  for  we 
find,  in  one  of  the  journals  of  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, that  two  different  enterprises  were  set  on  foot, 
with  that  especial  object  in  view,  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company,  the  one  in  1758,  the  other  as 
early  as  1749;  both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
entirely  failed,  as  no  accounts  of  the  actual  expedi- 
tions are  extant.  It  was  in  1763,  shortly  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  Canadas  by  Great  Britain,  that 
Captain  Carver  undertook  the  journey.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  cross  the  couqjfry  between  the  forty- 
third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  His  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent  at  its  broad- 
est part,  and  to  determine  upon  some  place,  on  the 
western  coast,  where  the  Government  might  establish 
a  post  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  northwest 
passage,  or  a  communication  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  supposed  that 
the  Columbia,  then  termed  the  Oregon,  disembogued 
itself  somewhere  about  the  straits  of  Annian;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  expected  the  post  to  be  formed. 
He  thought,  also,  that  a  settlement  in  this  neighbor- 
hood would  disclose  new  sources  of  trade,  and  open  a 
more  direct  communication  with  China  and  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  than  the  old 
route  afforded,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  baffled,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountains.  i.  .  ,  ,  Ciou^lc 
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Tn  point  of  time,  the  next  important  expedition, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  America,  was  that  of 
Samuel  Heame,  who,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
copper  mines,  pushed  northwestwardly  during  the 
years  1769,  '70,  '71,  and  '72,  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

We  have,  after  this,  to  record  a  second  attempt  of 
Captain  Carver's,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  1774,  and 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  Richard  Whitworth,  a 
member  of  ParUament  and  a  man  of  wealth.  We 
only  notice  this  enterprise  on  account  of  the  extensive 
scale  on  which  it  was  projected ;  for  in  fact  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution.  The  gentlemen  were  to  take  ' 
■with  them  iifty  or  sixty  men,  artificers  and  mariners, 
and ,  with  these,  make  their  way  up  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Missouri,  explore  the  mountains  for  the 
source  of  the  Oregon,  and  sail  down  that  river  to  its 
supposed  mouth,  near  the  straits  of  Annian.  Here 
a  fort  was  to  be  built,  as  well  as  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  discovery.  The  undertaking  was 
stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

As  early  as  1775  the  fur  trade  had  been  carried  by 
the  Canadian  misdonaries,  north  and  west  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchawine  River,  in  53  north  lati- 
tude, 102  west  longitude;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
1776,  Mr.  Joseph  Frobisher  proceeded  in  this  direc- 
tion as  far  as  55  N.  and  103  W. 

In  1778,  Mr.  Peter  Bond,  with  four  canoes,  pushed 
on  to  the  Elk  River,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  its 
junction  with  the  Lake  of  the  Hills. 

We  have  now  to  mention  another  attempt,  which 
was  baffled  at  its  very  outset,  to  cross  the  broadest 
portion  of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This 
attempt  is  scarcely  known  by  the  public  to  have  been 
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made  at  all,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  alone, 
and  by  him  only  in  a  cursory  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
lates that  Ledyard  called  upon  him  ia  Paris,  panting 
for  some  new  enterprise,  after  bis  successful  voyage 
with  Captain  Cook;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Jefferson)  pro- 
posed to  him  that  he  should  go  by  land  to  Kam- 
schatka,  cross  in  some  of  the  Russian  ve^ls  to 
Nootka  Soimd,  fall  down  into  the  latitude  of  the  Mis- 
sotiri,  and  then,  striking  throi^h  the  coimtry,  pass 
down  that  river  to  the  United  States.  Ledyard  J^xeed 
to  the  proposal  provided  the  permisaon  of  the  Russian 
Government  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Jefferson  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this;  and  the  traveller,  setting 
out  from  Paris,  arrived  at  St,  Petersburg  after  the  Em- 
press had  left  that  place  to  pass  the  winter  at  Moscow. 
His  finances  not  permitting  him  to  make  unneces- 
sary stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  continued  on  his  route 
witii  a  passport  from  one  of  the  ministers,  and,  at 
two  hundred  miles  from  Kamschatka,  was  arrested 
by  an  officer  of  the  Empress,  who  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  now  forbade  his  proceedii^.  He  was  put 
into  a  close  carriage,  and  driven  day  and  night, 
without  stopping,  till  he  reached  Poland,  where  he 
was  set  down  and  dismissed.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
speaking  of  Ledyaid's  undertaking,  erroneously 
calls  it  "the  first  attempt  to  e3q)lore  the  western 
part  of  our  northern  continent. " 

The  next  enterprise  of  moment  was  the  remarkable 
one  of  Sir  Alexander  Macken^e,  which  was  prosecuted 
in  1789.  He  started  from  Montreal;  pushed  throi^h 
the  Utawas  River,  Lfflce  Nipissii^,  Lake  Huron, 
aroimd  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  through 
what  is  called  the  Grand  Portage,  thence  aloi^  Rain 
River,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Bonnet  Lake,  the  up- 
per part  of  Dog-Head  Lake,  the  soulii  coast  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  tiirough  Cedar  Lake  and  past  the  mouth 
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of  the  Saskatchawine,  to  Sturgeon  Lake;  thence 
agam,  by  portage,  to  the  Missinipi  and  throi^h  Black 
Bear,  Primo's  and  Buffalo  Lakes,  to  a  range  of  high 
mountains  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W. ;  then  taking  Elk 
River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  then  passing  through 
Slave  River  to  Slave  Lake,  around  the  northern  shore 
of  this  lake  to  Mackenzie's  River,  and  down  this, 
lastly,  to  the  Polar  Sea:  an  immense  journey,  during 
whidi  he  encountered  dangers  innumerable  and  hard- 
ships of  the  severest  kind.  In  the  whole  of  his  course 
down  Mackenzie's  River  to  its  embouchure,  he  passed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
Mount^ains,  but  never  crossed  these  barriers.  In  the 
spring  of  1793,  however,  starting  from  Montreal  and 
pursuing  the  route  of  his  first  journey  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Unjigah  or  Peace  River,  he  then  tumed 
off  to  the  westward,  up  this  stream,  pushed  through 
the  mountains  in  latitude  56,  then  proceeded  to  the 
south  until  he  struck  a  river  which  he  called  the 
Salmon  (now  Prazer's)  and  following  this,  finally 
reached  the  pacific  in  about  the  40th  parallel  of 
N.  L. 

The  memorable  expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  was  in  progress  during  the  years  1804,  '5,  and 
'6.  In  1803,  the  act  of  estabhdiing  trading  houses 
with  the  Indian  tribes  being  about  to  expire,  some 
modifications  of  it  (with  an  extension  of  its  views  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Missouri)  were  recommended  to 
Congress  by  a  confidential  message  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
of  January  i8th.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way,  it  was 
proposed  to  send  a  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its 
source,  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  follow  the 
best  water  communication  which  offered  itself  thence 
.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  design  was  fully  carried 
out;  Captain  Lewis  exploring  (but  not  first  "discov- 
eiii^"  as  Mr.  Irving  relates)  the  upper  waters  of  the 
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Columbia  River  and  following  the  cotirse  of  that 
stream  to  its  embouchure.  The  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia  were  visited  by  Mackenzie  as  early  as 

1793- 

Coincident  with  the  exploring  tour  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  up  the  Missouri,  was  that  of  Major  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  up  the  Mississippi,  which  he  succeeded  in  tracing 
to  its  source  in  Itasca  Lake.  Upon  his  return  from 
this  voyage  he  penetrated,  by  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Mississippi  westwardly,  durii^  the 
years  1805,  '6,  and  '7,  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  (beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude 
40  N.),  passing  along  the  Osage  and  Kansas 'rivers, 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Platte. 

In  1810,  Mr,  David  Thompson,  a  partner  of  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  set  out  from  Montreal, 
with  a  strong  party,  to  cross  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.  The  first  part  of  the  route  was  that  of 
Mackenzie  in  1793.  The  object  was  to  anticipate  a 
design  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor's;  to  wit,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Most  of  his  people  deserted  him  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  chain,  with  only  eight  followers,  when 
he  struck  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and 
descended  that  river  from  a  point  much  nearer  its 
source  than  any  white  man  had  done  before. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Astor's  own  remarkable  enterprise  was 
carried  into  efEect,  at  least  so  far  as  the  journey  across 
the  country  is  concerned.  As  Mr.  Irving  has  already 
made  all  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  this  journey,  we  need  only  mention  it  in  brief. 
The  design  we  have  just  spoken  of.  The  track  of  the 
party  (under  command  of  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt) 
was  from  Montreal,  up  the  Utawas,  through  Lake 
Nipissing,  and  a  succession  of  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
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to  Michilimackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  thence  by  Green 
Bay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  to  the  Prairie  du 
Chien;  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis; 
thence  up  the  Missouri,  to  the  village  of  the  Arickara 
Indians,  between  the  46th  and  47th  parallels  of  N. 
latitude,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river;  thence,  bending  to  the 
southwest  across  the  desert,  over  the  mountains 
about  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Yellowstone  take  rise,  and  along  the  south  branch  of 
the  Colimibia  to  the  sea.  Two  small  return  parties 
from  this  expedition  made  most  perilous  and  eventful 
passages  across  the  coimtry. 

The  travels  of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  are  the  next 
important  ones  in  point  of  time.  This  gentleman,  in 
1823,  proceeded  to  the  source  of  St.  Peter's  River, 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  the  Lake  of  the  woods,  etc.,  etc. 
Of  the  more  recent  journeys  of  Captain  Bonneville 
and  others  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  as  they 
still  dwell  in  the  public  memory.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's adventures  have '  been  well  related  by  Mr. 
Irving.  In  1832,  he  passed  from  Fort  Osage  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  spent  nearly  three  years 
in  the  regions  beyond.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  there  is  very  little  groimd  which  has  not, 
of  late  years,  been  traversed  by  the  man  of  science, 
or  the  adventurer.  But  in  those  wide  and  desolate 
regions  which  lie  north  of  our  territory,  and  to  the 
westward  of  Mackenzie's  River,  the  foot  of  no  civi- 
lized man,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rodman  and  his 
very  small  party,  has  ever  been  known  to  tread.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  first  passage  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  credit  of  the  enterprise  should 
never  have  been  given  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  since 
Mackenzie  succeeded  in  it,  in  X\\e  year  1793 ;  and  that 
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in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Rodnian  was  the  first  who  over- 
came those  gigantic  barriers,  crossing  them  as  he  did 
in  1792.  liius  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that 
we  claim  public  attention  for  the  extraordinary 
narrative  which  ensues. 
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CHAPTER  II 

AFTER  the  death  of  my  father,  and  both 
sisters,  I  took  no  further  interest  in  our 
plantation  at  tiie  Point,  and  sold  it,  at  a 
complete  sacrifice,  to  M.  Jim6t.  I  had  often  thought 
of  trapping  up  the  Missouri,  and  resolved  now  to  go 
on  an  expedition  up  that  river,  and  try  to  procure 
peltries,  which  I  was  sure  of  beit^  able  to  sell  at 
Petite  C6te  to  the  private  agents  of  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company.  I  believed  that  much  more  property 
might  be  acquired  in  this  way,  with  a  little  enterprise 
and  courage,  than  I  could  make  by  any  other  means. 
I  had  always  been  fond,  too,  of  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, although  I  had  never  made  a  business  of  either, 
and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  explore  some  portion  of  our 
western  country  about  which  Pierre  Jun6t  had 
often  spoken  to  me.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
neighbor  who  bot^ht  me  out,  and  was  a'  man  of 
strange  manners  and  somewhat  eccentric  tiim  of 
mind,  but  still  one  of  the  best-hearted  fellows  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  as  courageous  a  man  as  ever 
drew  breath,  although  of  no  great  bodily  strength. 
He  was  of  Canadian  descent,  and  having  gone, 
once  or  twice,  on  short  excursions  for  the  Fur  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  had  acted  as  voyagew,  was  fond  of 
calling  himself  one,  and  of  talking  about  his  trips.  My 
father  had  been  very  fond  of  Pierre,  and  I  thought 
a  good  deal  of  him  myself;  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
too,  with  my  younger  sister,  Jane,  and  I  beUeve  they 
would  have  been  married  had  it  been  God's  will  to 
have  spared  her. 

When  Pierre  discovered  that  I  had  not  ^tjrely 
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made  up  my  mind  what  course  to  pursue  after 
my  father's  death,  he  urged  me  to  fit  out  a  small  ex- 
pedition for  the  river,  in  which  he  would  accompany 
me;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  me  over  to 
his  wishes.  We  agreed  to  push  up  the  Missouri  as 
long  as  we  fgund  it  possible,  hunting  and  trapping  as 
we  went,  and  not  to  return  until  we  had  secured  as 
many  peltries  as  would  be  a  fortune  for  us  both.  His 
father  made  no  objection  and  gave  him  about  three 
hundred  dollars;  when  we  proceeded  to  Petite  C6te 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  our  equipments,  and 
raising  as  many  men  as  we  could  for  the  voyage. 

Petite  C6te*  is  a  small  place  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  Ues  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
low  hills,  and  upon  a  sort  of  ledge,  h^h  enough  above 
the  river,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  June  freshets. 
ITiere  are  not  more  than  five  or  sixliouses,  and  these 
of  wood,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  place;  but,  nearer 
to  the  east,  there  is  a  chapel  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
good  dwellings,  running  parallel  with  the  river. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly 
Creoles  of  Canadian  descent.  Tliey  are  extremely 
indolent,  and  make  no  attempt  at  cultivating  the 
country  around  them,  which  is  a  rich  soil,  except 
now  and  then  when  a  little  is  done  in  the  way  of 
gardening.  They  live  principally  by  hunting,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  peltries,  which  they  sell 
^ain  to  the  Northwest  Company's  agents.  We 
expected  to  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  getting  re- 
cruits for  our  journey,  or  equipments,  but  were 
disappointed  in  both  particulars;  for  the  place  was 
too  poor  in  every  respect  to  furnish  all  that  we 
wanted,  so  as  to  render  our  voyage  safe  and 
efficient. 

•  Now  St.  Charles.  .  -  , 
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We  designed  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  a  country 
infested  with  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  we  knew  noth- 
ing except  by  v^:ue  report,  and  whom  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  ferocious  and  treacherous.  It  was 
therefore  particularly  necessary  that  we  should  go 
well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
in  some  force  as  regards  numbers;  and  if  our  voyage 
was  to  be  a  source  of  profit,  we  must  take  with  us 
canoes  of  sufficient  capacity  to  bring  home  what 
peltries  we  might  collect.  It  was  the  middle  of 
March  when  we  first  reached  Petite  C6te,  and  we 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  ready  until  the  last  of  May, 
We  had  to  send  twice  down  the  river  to  the  Point 
for  men  and  supplies,  and  neither  could  be  obtained 
except  at  great  cost.  We  should  have  failed  at  last 
in  getting  many  thii^  absolutely  requisite,  if  it  had 
not  so  happened  that  Pierre  met  with  a  party  on  its 
rettu-n  from  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi,  and  engaged  six 
of  its  best  men,  besides  a  canoe,  or  piroque,  purchas- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  most  of  the  surplus  stores  and 
ammunition. 

This  seasonable  aid  enabled  us  to  get  f^ly  ready 
for  the  voyage  before  the  first  of  June.  On  the  third 
of  this  month  (1791)  we  bade  adieu  to  our  friends  at 
Petite  C6te,  and  started  on  our  expedition.  Our 
party  consisted  in  all  of  fifteen  persons.  Of  these, 
fiive  were  Canadians  from  Petite  C6te,  and  had  all 
been  on  short  excursions  up  the  river.  They  were 
good  boatmen,  and  excellent  companions,  as  far  as 
singing  French  songs  went,  and  drinking,  at  which 
they  were  preeminent;  although,  in  truth,  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  any  of  them  so  far  the  worse  for 
liquor  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending  to  duty.  TTiey 
were  always  in  a  good  humor,  and  always  ready  to 
work;  but  as  hunters  I  did  not  think  them  worth 
much,,  and  as  fighting  men  I  soon  discovered  they 
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were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  were  two 
of  these  five  Canadians  who  engaged  to  act  as  inter- 
preters for  the  first  five  or  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
river  (should  we  proceed  so  far),  and  then  we  hoped 
to  procure  an  Indian  occasionally  to  interpret, 
should  it  be  necessary;  but  we  had  resolved  to  avcad, 
as  far  as  posdble,  any  meetings  with  the  Indians, 
and  rather  to  trap  ourselves  than  run  the  great  risk 
of  trading,  with  so  small  a  party  as  we  numbered. 
It  was  our  policy  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  expose  ourselves  to  notice  only  when  we  could 
not  avoid  it. 

The  six  men  'vdiom  Pierre  had  engaged  from  aboard 
the  return  Mississipin  boat  were  as  different  a  set  from 
the  Canadians  as  could  well  be  im^ined.  Five  of 
them  were  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Greely  (John, 
Robert,  Meredith,  Frank,  and  Poindexter) ,  and 
bolder  or  finer  looking  persons  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find.  John  Greely  was  the  oldest  and 
stoutest  of  the  five,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  stroi^est  man,  as  well  as  best  shot,  in  Kentucky, 
from  which  state  they  all  came.  He  was  full  ax 
feet  in  he^ht,  and  of  most  extraordinary  breadth 
across  the  shotilders,  with  lai^e  strongly-knit  limbs. 
Like  most  men  of  great  phydcal  strei^;th,  he  was 
exceedingly  good-tempered,  and  on  this  account  was 
greatly  beloved  by  us  all.  The  other  four  brothers 
were  all  strong,  well-built  men,  too,  although  not 
to  be  compared  with  John.  Poindexter  was  as  tall, 
but  very  gaunt,  and  of  a  singularly  fierce  appearance; 
but,  like  his  elder  brother,  he  was  of  peaceable  de- 
meanor. All  of -them  were  experienced  hunters  and 
capital  shots.  Theyhad  gladly  accepted  Pierre'soffer 
to  gowithus,andwe  made  an  arrangement  with  tiion 
which  ensured  them  an  equal  share  with  Pierre  and 
myself  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise;  that  is  to  say, 
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■we  divided  the  proceeds  into  three  parts,  one  of 
■which  was  to  be  mine,  one  Pierre's,  and  one  shared 
amoi^  the  five  brothers. 

The  sixth  man  whom  we  enhsted  from  the  return 
boat  was,  also,  a  good  recruit.  His  name  was  Alex- 
ander Wormley,  a  Virginian,  and  a  very  strange 
character.  He  had  originally  been  a  preadier  of  the 
gospel,  and  had  afterwards  fancied  himself  a  prophet, 
goii^  about  the  country  with  a  lor^  beard  and  hair, 
and  in  his  bare  feet,  haranguit^  every  one  he  met. 
This  hallucination  was  now  diverted  into  another 
channel,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  else  than  of  find- 
ii^  gold  mines  in  some  of  the  fastnesses  of  the 
country.  Upon  this  subject  he  was  as  entirely  mad 
as  any  man  could  well  be;  but  upon  all  others  was 
remarkably  sensible  and  even  acute.  He  was  a 
good  boatman  and  a  good  hunter,  and  as  brave  a 
fellow  as  ever  stepped,  besides  beir^  of  great  bodily 
strength  and  swiftness  c^  foot.  I  cotmted  much  upon 
this  recruit,  on  accotmt  of  his  enthusiastic  character, 
and  in  the  end  I  was  not  deceived,  as  will  appear. 

Our  other  two  recaruits  were  a  n^ro  belor^ing  to 
Pierre  Jim6t,  named  Toby,  and  a  stranger  whom  we 
had  picked  up  in  the  woods  near  Mill's  Point,  and 
who  joined  our  expedition  upon  the  instant  as  soon 
as  we  mentioned  our  design.  His  name  was  Andrew 
Thornton,  also  a  Virginian,  and  I  believe  of  excellent 
family,  belongii^  to  the  Thorntons  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  He  had  been  from  Virginia  about 
three  years;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had 
been  rambling  about  the  western  country,  ■with  no 
other  companion  than  a  large  dog  of  the  Newfound- 
land species.  He  had  collected  no  peltries,  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  objedt  in  ■view,  more  than 
the  gratification  of  a  ro'ving  and  adventurous  pro- 
pensity.    He  frequently  amused  us,  when  sitting 
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around  our  camp  fires  at  night,  with  the  relation  of 
his  adventures  and  hardships  in  the  wilderness, 
recounting  them  with  a  straightforward  earnestness 
which  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  their  truth ;  although, 
indeed,  many  of  them  had  a  marvellous  air.  Experi- 
ence afterwards  taught  us  that  the  darters  and 
difficulties  of  the  solitary  hunter  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  real  task  is  to  depict 
them  to  the  hearer  in  sufficiently  distinct  colors. 
I  took  a  great  liking  to  Thornton,  from  the  first 
hour  in  which  I  saw  him. 

I  have  only  said  a  few  words  respecting  Toby;  but 
he  was  not  the  least  important  personage  of  our 
party.  He  had  been  in  old  M.  Junfit's  family  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
faithful  negro.  He  was  rather  too  old  to  accompany 
^such  an  expedition  as  ours;  but  Pierre  was  not 
willing  to  leave  him.  He  was  an  able-bodied  man, 
however,  and  still  capable  of  endurir^  great  fatigue. 
Pierre  himself  was  probably  the  feeblest  of  our 
whole  company,  as  r^ards  bodily  strength,  but  he 
possessed  great  sagacity,  and  a  courage  which 
nothing  could  daunt.  His  manners  were  sometimes 
extravagant  and  boisterous,  which  led  him  to  get 
into  frequent  quarrels,  and  had  once  or  twice 
seriously  endangered  the  success  of  our  expedition; 
but  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  in  that  one  point  I 
considered  him  invaluable, 

I  have  now  given  a  brief  account  of  all  our  party, 
as  it  was  when  we  left  Petite  C6te.*    To  carry 

•  Mr.  Rodman  has  not  ^iven  any  description  of  himself; 
and  the  account  of  his  party  is  by  no  means  complete  without  a 
portraiture  of  its  leader.  "He  was  about  twenty-tive  years 
of  age,"  says  Mr.  James  Rodman  in  a  memorandum  now 
before  us,  "when  he  started  up  the  river.  He  was  a  remarkably 
vigorous  and  active  man,  but  short  in  stature,  not  being  more 
than  five  feet  three  or  four  inches  high;  strongly  built,  with 
legs  somewhat  bowed.  His  physiognomy  was  of  a  Jewish 
cast,  his  lips  thin,  and  his  complexion  saturnine."       j. 
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ourselves  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as  to  bring 
home  what  peltries  might  be  obtained,  we  had  two 
large  boats.  The  smallest  of  these  was  a  piroque 
made  of  birch  bark,  sewed  together  with  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  the  spruce  tree,  the  seams  payed  with 
pine  resin,  and  the  whole  so  light  that  six  men  could 
carry  it  with  ease.  It  was  twenty  feet  long,  and 
could  be  rowed  with  from  four  to  twelve  oars; 
drawing  about  eighteen  inches  water  when  loaded 
to  the  gunwale,  and,  when  empty,  not  more  than 
ten.  The  other  was  a  keel-boat  which  we  had  made 
at  Petite  C6te  (the  canoe  having  been  purchased  by 
Pierre  from  the  Mississippi  party).  It  was  thirty 
feet  long,  and,  when  loaded  to  the  gunwale,  drew 
two  feet  water.  It  had  a  deck  for  twenty  feet  of  its 
length  forward,  forming  a  cuddy-cabin,  with  a 
stroi^  door,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain 
our  whole  party  with  close  crowding,  as  the  boat 
was  very  broad.  This  part  of  it  was  bullet-proof, 
being  wadded  with  oakum  between  two  coatings 
of  oak-plank;  and  in  several  positions  we  had  small 
holes  bored,  through  which  we  could  have  fired  upon 
an  enemy  in  case  of  attack,  as  well  as  observe  their 
movements;  these  holes,  at  the  same  time,  gave  us 
air  and  light,  when  we  closed  the  door;  and  we  had 
secure  plugs  to  fit  them  when  necessary.  The 
remainii^  ten  feet  of  the  lei^th  was  open,  and  here 
we  could  use  as  many  as  six  oars;  but  our  main 
dependence  was  upon  poles  which  we  employed  by 
walking  along  the  deck.  We  had  also  a  short  mast, 
easily  shipped  and  unshipped,  which  was  stepped 
about  seven  feet  from  the  bow,  and  upon  whidi  we 
set  a  lai^e  square  sail  when  the  wind  was  fair, 
taking  in  mast  and  all  when  it  was  ahead. 

In  a  division  made  in  the  bow,  under  the  deck, 
we  deposited  ten  k^s  of  good  powder,  and  as  much 
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lead  as  we  considered  proporticnmte,  one  tenth 
ready  moulded  in  rifle  bullets.  We  had  also  stowed 
away  here  a  small  brass  cannon  and  carriage,  dis- 
mounted and  taken  to  pieces,  so  as  to  lie  in  little 
compass,  thinking  that  such  a  means  of  defence 
might  possibly  come  into  play  at  some  period  of  our 
expedition.  This  cannon  was  one  of  three  which 
had  been  brot^ht  down  the  Missouri  by  the  Spaniards 
two  years  previously,  and  lost  overboard  from  a 
piroque,  some  miles  above  Petite  C6te.  A  sand-bar 
had  so  far  altered  the  channel  at  the  place  where 
tiie  canoe  capsized  that  an  Indian  discovered  one 
of  the  guns,  and  procured  assistance  to  carry "  it 
down  to  the  settlement,  where  he  sold  it  for  a  gaJlon 
of  whiskey.  The  people  at  Petite  C6te  then  went 
up  and  procured  tiie  other  two.  They  were  very 
small  guns,  but  of  good  metal  and  beautiful  work- 
manship, beii^  carved  and  ornamented  with  serpents 
like  some  of  the  French  field-pieces.  Fifty  iron 
balls  were  foimd  with  the  giuis,  and  these  we  pro- 
cured. I  mention  the  way  in  which  we  obtained 
this  cannon,  because  it  performed  an  important 
part  in  some  of  our  operations,  as  will  be  found  here- 
after. Besides  it,  we  had  fifteen  spare  rifles,  boxed 
up,  and  deposited  forward  with  the  other  heavy 
goods.  We  put  the  weight  here,  to  sink  our  bows 
well  in  the  water,  which  is  dhe  best  method,  on 
account  of  the  sn^s  and  sawyers  in  the  river. 

In  the  way  of  other  arms  we  were  sufficiently 
provided;  each  man  having  a  stout  hatchet  and 
knife,  be^des  his  ordinary  rifle  and  ammunition. 
Each  boat  was  provided  with  a  camp  kettle,  three 
lai^e  axes,  a  towit^-line,  two  oil-cloths  to  cover 
ibe  goods  when  necessary,  and  two  large  sponges 
for  bailing.  The  piroque  had  also  a  small  mast  and 
sail  (which  Z  omitted  to  mention),  and  carried  a 
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quantity  of  gum,  birch-bark,  and  watape,  to  make 
repairs  with.  She  also  had  in  charge  all  die  Indian 
goods  which  we  had  thoi^ht  necessary  to  bring 
with  us,  and  which  we  purchased  from  the  Mississippi 
boat.  It  was  not  our  design  to  trade  with  the 
Indians;  but  these  goods  were  offered  us  at  a  low 
rate,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  take  them,  as  they 
might  prove  of  service.  They  consisted  of  silk  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs;  thread,  lines,  and  twine;  hats, 
shoes,  and  hose;  small  cutlery  and  ironmoi^ery; 
calicoes  and  printed  cottons;  Manchester  goods; 
twist  and  carrot  tobacco;  milled  blankets;  and  glass 
toys,  beads,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  were  done  up  in 
small  packages,  three  of  which  were  a  man's  load. 
Tlie  provisions  were  also  put  up  so  as  to  be  easily 
handled;  and  a  part  was  deposited  in  each  boat. 
We  had,  altt^ether,  two  hundredweight  of  pork, 
six  hundredweight  of  biscuit,  and  six  hundred- 
we^t  of  pemmican.  This  we  had  made  at  Petite 
C6te,  by  the  Canadians,  who  told  us  that  it  is  used 
by  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  in  all  their  long 
voyi^es,  when  it  is  feared  that  game  may  not  prove 
abtmdant.  It  is  manufactured  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  lean  parts  of  the  flesh  of  the  laiger  animals  is 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  grate 
ov^  a  slow  fire,  or  exposed  to  the  sun  (as  ours  was), 
or  sometimes  to  the  frost.  When  it  is»sufficiently 
dried  in  this  way,  it  is  pounded  between  two  heavy 
stones,  and  will  then  keep  for  years.  If,  however, 
much  of  it  is  kept  together,  it  ferments  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost  in  the  spring,  and,  if  not 
well  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  decays.  The  inside 
fat,  with  that  of  the  rump,  is  melted  down  and 
mixed,  in  a  boilii^  state,  with  the  pounded  meat, 
half  and  half;  it  is  then  squeezed  into  bags,  and  is 
ready  to  eat  without  any  further  cooking,  being 
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very  palatable  without  salt  or  vegetables.  The 
best  pemmican  is  made  with  the  addition  of  marrow 
and  dried  berries,  and  is  a  capital  ariiicle  of  food.* 
Our  whiskey  was  in  carboys,  of  five  gallons  each, 
and  we  had  twenty  of  these,  a  hundred  gallons  in  all. 

When  everything  was  well  on  board,  with  our 
whole  company,  including  Thornton's  dog,  we 
found  that  tiiere  was  but  little  room  to  spare,  except 
in  the  big  cabin,  which  we  wished  to  preserve  free 
of  goods,  as  a  sleeping  place  in  bad  weather;  we  had 
nothing  in  here  except  arms  and  ammunition,  with 
some  beaver-traps  and  a  carpet  of  bear-skins.  Our 
crowded  state  suggested  an  expedient  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  at  all  events:  that  of  detach- 
ing four  hunters  from  the  party,  to  course  along  the 
river  banks,  and  keep  us  in  game,  as  well  as  to  act 
in  capacity  of  scouts,  to  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  Indians.  With  this  object  we  procumi  two 
good  horses,  giving  one  of  them  in  charge  of  Robert 
and  Meredith  Greely,  who  were  to  keep  upon  the 
south  bank;  and  the  other  in  charge  of  Frank  and 
Poindexter  Greely,  who  were  to  course  along  the 
north  side.  By  means  of  the  horses  they  could 
bring  in  what  game  was  shot. 

Tliis  arrangement  relieved  our  boats  very  am- 

*  The  pemmican  here  described  by  Mr,  Rodman  is  altogether 
new  to  us,  aod  is  very  different  trom  that  with  which  our 

readers  have  no  doubt  been  familiarized  in  the  joumals  of 
Parry,  Ross,  Back,  and  other  Northern  voyagers.  This,  if  we 
remember,  was  prepared  by  long  continued  boiling  of  the  lean 
meat  (carefully  excluding  fat)  until  the  soup  was  reduced  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  its  original  bulk,  and  assumed  a  pulpy 
consistency.  To  this  residue,  many  spices  and  much  salt 
were  added,  and  great  nutriment  was  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  little  bulk.  The  positive  experience  of  an  American 
surgeon,  however,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  and 
experimenting  upon,  the  digestive  process  through  an. open 
wound  in  the  stomach  of  a  patient,  has  demonstrated  that  Bulk 
is,  in  itself,  an  essential  in  this  process,  and  that  consequently 
the  condensation  of  the  nutritive  property  of  food  involves, 
ic  a  great  measure,  a  paradox. 

,.,_   A.oogic 
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siderably,  lessening  our  number  to  eleven.  In  the 
small  boat  were  two  of  the  men  from  Petite  C6te, 
with  Toby  and  Kerre  Jun6t.  In  the  large  one  were 
the  Prophet  (as  we  called  him),  or  Alexander 
Wormley,  John  Greely,  Andrew  Thornton,  three 
of  the  Petite  C6te  men,  and  myself,  with  Thornton's 
dog. 

Our  mode  of  proceeding  was  sometimes  with 
oars,  but  not  generally;  we  most  frequently  pulled 
ourselves  along  the  limbs  of  trees  on  shore;  or,  where 
the  ground  permitted  it,  we  used  a  tow-line,  which 
is  the  easiest  way,  some  of  us  being  on  shore  to  haul, 
while  some  remained  on  board,  to  set  the  boat  off 
shore  with  poles.  Very  often  we  poled  tc^ether. 
In  this  method  (which  is  a  good  one  when  the 
bottom  is  not  too  muddy,  or  full  of  quicksands, 
and  when  the  depth  of  water  is  not  too  great), 
the  Canadians  are  very  expert,  as  well  as  at  rowing. 
They  use  long,  stiff,  and  light  poles,  pointed  with 
iron;  with  these  they  proceed  to  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
an  equal  number  of  men  at  each  side;  the  face  is 
then  turned  to  the  stem,  and  the  pole  inserted  in 
the  river,  reaching  the  bottom;  a  firm  hold  being 
thus  taken,  the  boatmen  apply  the  heads  of  the 
poles  to  the  shoulder,  which  is  protected  by  a 
cushion,  and,  pushing  in  this  manner,  while  they 
walk  along  the  gunwale,  the  boat  is  uiged  forward 
with  great  force.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
steersman,  while  usii^  the  pole;  for  the  poles  direct 
the  vessel  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

In  these  various  modes  of  getti:^  along,  now 
and  then  varied  with  the  necessity  of  wading,  and 
dragging  our  vessels  by  hand,  in  rapid  currents, 
or  through  shallow  water,  we  commenced  our 
eventful  voy^e  up  the  Missouri  River.  The  skins, 
which  were  considered  as  the  leading  objects  of 
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the  expediticm,  were  to  be  obtained,  principally, 
by  huntii^  and  trapping,  as  privately  as  possible, 
and  without  direct  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom 
we  had  Zong  learned  to  know  as,  in  the  main,  a 
treacherous  race,  not  to  be  dealt  with  safely  in  so 
small  a  party  as  ours.  The  furs  usually  collected 
by  previous  adventurers  upon  our  contemplated 
route  included  beaver,  otter,  marten,  lynx,  mink, 
musquash,  bear,  fox,  kitt-fox,  wolverine,  raccoon, 
fisher,  wolf,  buffalo,  deer,  and  elk;  but  we  proposed 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  costly  kinds. 

The  morning  on  which  we  set  out  from  Petite 
C6te  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  delicious; 
and  nothii^  could  exceed  the  hilarity  of  our  whole 
party.  The  summer  had  hardly  yet  commenced, 
and  the  wind,  which  blew  a  stroi^  breeze  against 
us  at  first  startii^,  had  all  the  voluptuous  softness 
of  sprii^.  The  sun  shone  clearly,  but  with  no 
great  heat.  The  ice  had  disappeared  from  the 
river,  and  the  current,  which  was  pretty  full,  con- 
cealed all  those  marshy  and  ragged  alluvia  which 
dis^in^  the  borders  of  the  Missotui  at  low  water. 
It  had  now  the  most  majestic  appearance,  washing 
up  among  tiie  willows  and  Cottonwood  on  one  side, 
and  rushing,  with  a  bold  volume,  by  the  sharp 
cliffs  on  the  other.  As  I  looked  up  the  stream 
(which  here  stretched  away  to  the  westward,  until 
the  waters  apparently  met  the  sky  in  the  great 
distance)  and  reflected  on  the  immei^ty  of  territory 
through  which  those  waters  had  probably  passed, 
a  territory  as  yet  altogether  unknown  to  white 
people,  and  perhaps  abounding  in  the  magnificent 
works  of  God,  I  felt  an  excitement  of  soul  such  as 
I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  secretly  resolved 
that  it  should  be  no  slight  obstacle  which  should 
prevent  my  pushing  up  this  noble  river  farther 
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"than  any  previous  adventurer  had  done.  At  that 
moment  I  seemed  possessed  of  an  energy  more  than 
litunan,  and  my  animal  spirits  rose  to  so  high  a 
degree  that  I  could  with  difficulty  content  myself 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  boat.     I  loi^ed  to  be  ' 

■with  the  Greelys  on  the  bank,  that  I  might  give  full 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  inspired  me,  by  leaping 
and  running  on  the  prairie.  In  these  feelii^  Thorn- 
ton participated  strongly,  evincing  a  deep  interest 
in  our  expedition,  and  an  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  us,  which  rendered  him  from  tiiat 
moment  a  particular  favorite  with  myself.  I 
never,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  felt  so  keenly  as  I 
then  did,  the  want  of  some  friend  to  whom  I  could 
converse  freely  and  without  danger  of  beii^  mis- 
imderstood.  The  sudden  loss  of  all  my  relatives 
by  death  had  saddened,  but  not  depressed,  my 
spirits,  which  appeared  to  seek  relief  in  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  wild  scenes  of  nature;  and  these  scenes, 
and  the  reflections  which  they  encouraged,  could 
not,  I  found,  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  without  the 
society  of  some  one  person  of  reciprocal  sentiments.  L 
Thornton  was  precisely  the  kind  of  individual  to  \y^ 
whom  I  could  unburden  my  full  heart,  and  unburden  '^■^ 
it  of  all  its  extravagant  emotion,  without  fear  of 
incurrir^  a  shadow  of  ridicule,  and  even  in  the 
certainty  of  findii^  a  listener  as  impassioned  as 
myself.  I  never,  before  or  since,  met  with  any  one 
■who  so  fully  entered  into  my  own  notions  respecting 
natural  scenery;  and  this  circumstance  alone  was 
sufficient  to  bind  him  to  me  in  a  firm  friendship. 
We  were  as  intimate,  during  our  whole  expedition, 
as  brothers  could  possibly  be,  and  I  took  no  steps 
without  consulting  him.  Pierre  and  myself  were 
also  friends,  but  there  was  not  the  tie  of  reciprocal 
thought  between  us,  that  strongest  of  all  mortal 
,,_^,Cooglc. 
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bonds.  His  nature,  although  sensitive,  was  too 
volatile  to  comprehend  all  the  devotional  fervor 
of  my  own. 

The  incidents  of  the  first  day  of  our  voyage  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  them;  except  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way,  towards  night- 
fall, by  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave  on  the  soutfi  side 
of  the  river.  This  cave  had  a  very  dismal  appear- 
ance as  we  passed  it,  beii^  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  bluff,  full  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  jutting 
somewhat  over  the  stream.  We  could  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  depth  of  the  cavern,  but  it 
was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  high,  and  at 
least  fifty  in  width.*  The  current  ran  past  it  with 
great  velocity,  and,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  cliff 

*  The  cave  here  mentioned  is  that  called  the  "Tavern"  by 
the  traders  and  boatmen.  Some  grotesque  images  are  painted 
-n  the  cliffs,  and  commanded,  at  one  period,  great  respect  from 


the  Indians.  In  speaking  of  this  cavern,  Captain  Lewis  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  forty  deep,  and  that  the  bluffs  overhanging  it  a 


three  hundred  feet  high.  We  wish  t 
circumstance  that,  in  everypoint,  Mr.  Rodman's  account  falls 
short  of  Captain  Lewis's.  With  all  his  evident  enthusiasni,  our 
traveller  is  never  prone  to  the  exaggeration  of  facts.  In  a 
great  variety  of  instances  like  the  present,  it  will  be  found  that 
his  statements  respecting  quantity  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  term) 
always  fall  within  the  truth,  as  this  truth  is  since  ascertained. 
We  regard  thin  as  a  remarkable  trait  in  his  mind;  and  it  is 
assuredly  one  which  would  entitle  his  observations  to  the 
highest  credit,  when  they  concern  regions  about  which  we 
know  nothing  beyond  these  observations.  In  all  points  which 
relate  to  effects,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rodman's  peculiar 
temperament  leads  him  into  excess.  For  example,  he  speaks 
of  the  cavern  now  in  question  as  of  a  "dismal  appearance," 
and  the  coloring  of  his  narrative  respecting  it  is  derived 
principally  from  the  sombre  hue  of  his  own  spirit,  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  rock.  It  will  be  as  well  to  bear  these  distinctions 
in  mind,  as  we  read  his  Journal.  His  facts  are  never  heightened; 
his  impressions  from  these  facts  must  have,  to  ordinary 
perceptions,  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  Yet  there  is  no  falsity 
m  this  exaggeration,  except  in  view  of  a  general  sentiment 
upon  the  thing  seen  and  described.  As  regards  his  own  mind, 
the  apparent  gaudiness  of  color  is  the  absolute  and  only  tnio 
tint. 
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■we  (»uld  not  tow,  it  required  Hie  utmost  exertion 
to  make  our  way  by  it;  which  we  at  length  effected 
by  getting  all  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
into  the  large  boat.  This  one  remained  in  the 
piroque,  and  anchored  it  below  the  cave.  By 
■uniting  our  force,  then,  in  rowing,  we  brought  the 
large  boat  up  beyond  the  difficult  pass,  paying  out 
a  line  to  the  piroque  as  we  proceeded,  and  by  this 
line  hauling  it  up  after  us,  when  we  had  fairly 
ascended.  We  passed,  during  the  day,  Bonhomme, 
and  Osage  Femme  rivers,  with  two  small  creeks, 
and  several  islands  of  little  extent.  We  made 
about  twenty-five  miles,  notwithstandii^  the  head 
wind,  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  north  bank, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  called  Diable. 

June  the  fourth.  Early  this  morning,  Frank  and 
Poindexter  Grreely  came  into  our  camp  with  a  fat 
buck,  upon  which  we  all  breakfasted  in  high  glee,  and 
afterwards  pushed  on  with  spirit.  At  the  Diable 
rapid,  the  current  sets  with  much'  force  E^ainst 
some  rocks  which  jut  out  from  the  south,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  A  short  distance 
above  this  we  met  with  several  quicksand  bars, 
which  put  us  to  trouble;  the  banks  of  the  river  here 
fall  in  continually,  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  must 
greatly  alter  the  bed.  At  eight  o'clock  we  had  a 
fine  fresh  wind  from  the  eastward,  and,  with  its 
assistance,  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  by  night 
we  had  gone  perhaps  thirty  miles,  or  more.  We 
passed,  on  the  north,  the  river  Du  Bois,  a  creek 
called  Charit^,*  and  several  small  islands.  The 
river  was  rising  fast  as  we  came  to,  at  night,  under  a 
group  of  Cottonwood  trees,  there  being  no  ground 
near  at  hand  upon  which  we  were  disposed  to  en- 
camp.    It  was  beautiful  weather,  and  I  felt  too 

*  La  Charette?     Du  Bois  is  no  doubt  Wood  EUver. 
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much  excited  to  deep;  so,  asking  Thornton  to 
accompany  me,  I  took  a  stroll  into  the  country, 
and  did  not  return  until  nearly  daylight.  Tlie 
rest  of  our  crew  occupied  the  cabin,  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  it  quite  roomy  enough  for  five  co" 
six  more  persons.  They  had  been  disturbed,  in  the 
night,  by  a  strange  noise  overhead,  on  deck,  the 
origin  of  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain; 
as,  when  some  of  the  party  rushed  out  to  see,  the 
disturber  had  disappear©!.  From  the  accoimt 
given  of  the  noise,  I  concluded  that  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  an  Indian  dog,  who  had  scented 
our  fresh  provisions  (the  buck  of  yesterday)  and 
was  endeavoring  to  make  off  with  a  portion.  In 
this  view  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied;  but  the  occurrence 
su^ested  the  great  risk  we  ran  in  not  posting  a  regu- 
lar watch  at  night,  and  it  was  agreed  to  do  so  for 
the  future. 

[Having  thus  given,  in  Mr.  Rodman's  own  words, 
the  incidents  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  voyage, 
we  forbear  to  follow  him  minutely  in  his  passage 
up  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  at  which 
he  arrived  on  the  tenth  of  August.  The  character 
of  the  river  throughout  this  extent  is  so  well  known, 
and  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  any  i 
further  account  of  it  is  unnecessary;  and  the  Journal  I 
takes  note  of  little  else,  at  this  portion  of  the  tour, 
than  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  ordinary  boating  and  htmting  occurrences,  j 
The  party  made  three  several  halts  for  the  purpose  I 
of  trapping,  but  met  with  no  great  success;  and  I 
finally  concluded  to  push  farther  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  before  making  any  regular  attempts 
at  collecting  peltries.  Only  two  events  of  moment! 
are  recorded,  for  the  two  months  which  we  omit.) 
One  of  these  was  the  death  of  a  Canadian,  Jacques 
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Lauzanne,  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake;  the  other 
was  the  encotmtering  a  Spanish  commission  sent 
to  intercept  and  turn  the  party  back,  by  order  of  the 
commandant  of  the  province.  The  officer  in  chai^ge 
af  the  detachment,  however,  was  so  much  interested 
in.  the  expedition,  and  took  so  great  a  fancy  to  Mr. 
Rodman,  that  our  travellers  were  permitted  to 
proceed.  Many  small  bodies  of  Osage  and  Kanzas 
Indians  hoveroi  occasionally  about  the  boats,  but 
evinced  nothing  of  hostility.  We  leave  the  voyagers 
for  the  present,  therefore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Platte,  on  the  tenth  of  Ai^ust,  1791,  their  number 
bavii^  been  reduced  to  fourteen.] 
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CHAPTER  III 

HAVING  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Platte,  our  voy^ers  encamped  for  three 
days,  durii^  which  they  were  busily 
occupied  in  dryir^  and  airing  their  goods  and 
provisions,  making  new  oars  and  poles,  and  repair- 
ing the  birch  canoe,  which  had  sustained  material 
injury.  The  hunters  brought  in  an  abundance  of 
game,  with  which  the  boats  were  loaded  to  repletion. 
Deer  was  had  for  the  asking,  and  turkeys  and  fat 
grouse  were  met  with  in  great  plenty.  The  party, 
moreover,  regaled  on  several  species  of  fish,  and, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river  banks,  found  an 
exquisite  kind  of  wild  grape.  No  Indians  had  been 
seen  for  better  than  a  fortnight,  as  this  was  tiie 
hunting  season,  and  they  were  doubtless  eng^ed 
in  the  prairies,  takii^  buffalo.  After  perfectly 
recruitii^,  the  voyt^ers  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment, and  pushed  on  up  the  Missouri.  We  resume 
the  words  of  the  Journal.] 

August  14.  We  started  with  a  delightful  breeze 
from  the  S.  E.,  and  kept  along  by  the  southern 
shore,  takii^  advantage  of  the  eddy,  and  going 
at  a  great  rate,  notwithstanding  the  ciurent,  which, 
in  the  middle,  was  imusimlly  full  and  stroi^.  At 
noon,  we  stopped  to  examine  some  remarkable 
mounds  on  the  southwestern  shore,  at  a  spot  where 
the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk  considerably  to  an 
extend  of  three  hundred  acres  or  more,  A  large 
pond  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  appears  to  have  drained 
the  low  tract.  This  is  covered  with  mounds  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  all  formed  of  sand  and 
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mud,  the  highest  being  nearest  the  river.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  whether  these  hillocks  were 
of  natural  or  artificial  construction.  I  should 
have  supposed  them  made  by  the  Indians,  but  for 
the  general  appearance  of  the  soil,  which  had 
apparently  beeii  subjected  to  the  violent  action  of 
water.*  We  stayed  at  this  spot  the  rest  of  the 
day,  havii^  made  altc^ether  twenty  miles. 

August  15.  To-day  we  had  a  heavy,  disagreeable 
head  wind,  and  made  only  fifteen  miles,  with  great 
labor;  encamping  at  n^ht  beneath  a  bluff  on  the 
north  shore,  this  being  the  first  bluff  on  that  side 
which  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nodaway 
River.  In  the  night  it  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents, 
and  the  Greelys  brought  in  their  horses,  and  en- 
sconced themselves  in  the  cabin.  Robert  swam  the 
river  with  his  horse  from  the  south  shore,  and  then 
took  the  canoe  across  for  Meredith.  He  appeared 
to  think  nothing  of  either  of  these  feats,  although 
the  night  was  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  boisterous 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  river  was  much  swollen.  We 
all  sat  in  the  cabin  very  comfortably,  for  the  weather 
w^as  quite  cool,  and  were  kept  awake  for  a  long 
time  by  the  anecdotes  of  Thornton,  who  told  story 
after  story  of  his  adventures  with  the  Indians  on 
the  Mississippi.  His  huge  dog  appeared  to  listen 
w^ith  profound  attention  to  every  word  that  was 
said.  Whenever  any  particularly  incredible  circum- 
stance was  related,  Thornton  would  gravely  refer 
to  him  as  a  witness,  "Nep,"  he  would  say,  "don't 
you  remember  that  time?"  or  "Nep  can  swear  to 
the    truth   of   that — can't   you,    Nep?"    when    the 

*  These  mounds  are  now  well  understood  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  ancient  village  of  the  Ottoes,  who  were  once  a 
very  powerful  tribe.  Being  reduced  by  continual  hostihties, 
they  sought  protection  of  the  Pawnees,  and  migrated  to  the 
south  of  the  Platte  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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animal  would  roll  up  his  eyes  immediately,  loll 
out  his  monstrous  tongue,  and  wag  his  great  head 
up  and  down,  as  much  as  to  say:  "Oh,  it's  every 
bit  as  true  as  the  Bible."  Although  we  all  knew 
that  this  trick  had  been  taught  the  dog,  yet  for  our 
lives  we  could  not  forbear  shouting  with  laughter, 
whenever  Thornton  would  appeal  to  him. 

August  1 6.  Early  this  morning  passed  an  island, 
and  a  creek  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and,  at  a 
farther  distance  of  twelve  miles,  a  lar^e  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  We  had  now,  generally, 
high  prairie  and  timbered  hills  on  the  north,  with 
low  ground  on  the  south,  covered  with  Cottonwood. 
The  river  was  excessively  crooked,  but  not  so  rapid 
as  before  we  passed  the  Platte.  Altogether  there 
is  less  timber  than  formerly;  what  there  is,  is  mostly 
elm,  Cottonwood,  hickory,  and  walnut,  with  some 
oak.  Had  a  strong  wind  nearly  all  day,  and  by  j 
means  of  the  eddy  and  this,  we  made  twenty-five  j 
miles  before  night.  Our  encampment  was  on  the 
south,  upon  a  large  plain,  covered  with  high  grass, 
and  bearing  a  great  number  of  plum  trees  and 
currant  bushes.  In  our  rear  was  a  steep  woody 
ridge,  ascending  which  we  found  another  prairie ' 
extending  back  for  about  a  mile,  and  stopped  ^ain 
by  a  similar  woody  ridge,  followed  by  another  vast 
prairie,  going  off  into  the  distance  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  From  the  cliffs  just  above  us  we 
had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the 
world.* 

August  17.  We  remained  at  the  encampment 
all  day,  and  occupied  ourselves  in  various  employ- 
ments. Getting  Thornton,  with  his  dog,  to  accom- 
pany me,  I  strolled  to  some  distance  to  the  south- 
ward,   and   was   enchanted   with  the  voluptioous 

•  The  Council  BluSg. 
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beauty  of  the  country.  The  prairies  exceed  in 
beauty  anything  told  in  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  tOn  the  edges  of  the  creeks  there  was  a 
wild  mass  of  flowers  which  looked  more  like  art  than 
nature,  so  profusely  and  fantastically  were  their 
vivid  colors  blended  together.  Their  rich  odor 
was  almost  oppressive.1  Every  now  and  then  we 
came  to  a  kind  of  green  island  of  trees,  placed  amid 
an  ocean  of  purple,  blue,  orai^e,  and  crimson 
blossoms,  all  wavii^  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  These 
islands  consisted  of  the  most  majestic  forest  oaks, 
and,  beneath  them,  Ithe  grass  resembled  a  robe  of 
the  softest  green  velvetj  while  up  their  huge  stems 
there  clambered  generally  a  profusion  of  grape- 
vines, laden  with  delicious  ripe  fruit.  The  Missouri 
in  the  distance  presented  the  most  majestic  appear- 
ance; and  many  of  the  real  islands  with  which  it 
was  studded  were  entirely  covered  with  plum 
bushes,  or  other  shrubbery,  except  where  crossed 
in  various  directions  by  narrow,  mazy  paths,  like 
the  alleys  in  an  Enghsh  flower-garden;  and  in  these 
alleys  we  could  always  see  either  elks  or  antelopes, 
who  had  no  doubt  made  them.  We  returned,  at 
sunset,  to  the  encampment,  delighted  with  our 
excursion.  The  night  was  warm,  and  we  were 
excessively  annoyed  by  mosquitoes. 

August  18.  To-day  passed  through  a  narrow 
part  of  the  river,  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  with  a  rapid  channel,  much  obstructed  with 
Ic^s  and  driftwood.  Ran  the  large  boat  on  a  sawyer, 
and  half  filled  her  with  water  before  we  could 
extricate  her  from  the  difficulty.  We  were  obliged 
to  halt,  in  consequence,  and  overhaul  our  things. 
Some  of  the  biscuit  was  injured,  but  none  of  the 
powder.  Remained  all  day,  having  only  made 
■five  miles.  ,  -       . 
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August  ig.  We  started  early  this  morning  and 
made  great  headway.  The  weather  was  cool  and 
cloudy,  and  at  noon  we  had  a  drenching  shower.  ■ 
Passed  a  creek  on  the  south,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  nearly  concealed  by  a  large  sand  island  of  singular 
.  appearance.  Went  about  fifteen  miles  beyond 
this.  The  highlands  now  recede  from  the  river, 
and  are  probably  from  ten  to. twenty  miles  apart. 
On  the  north  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  timber,  but  on 
the  soath  very  little.  Near  the  river  are  beautiful 
prairies,  and  along  the  banks  we  procured  four  or 
five  different  species  of  grape,  all  of  good  flavor 
and  quite  ripe;  one  is  a  large  purple  grape  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  hunters  came  into  camp  at 
night  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  brought  us 
more  game  than  we  well  knew  what  to  do  with, — 
grouse,  turkeys,  two  deer,  an  antelope,  and  a  | 
quantity  of  yellow  birds  with  black-striped  wii^s; 
these  latter  proved  delicious  eatir^.  We  made 
about  twenty  miles  during  the  day.  j 

August  20.  The  river,  this  morning,  was  full 
of  sand-bars  and  other  obstructions;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded with  spirit,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  I 
pretty  large  creek,  before  night,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  our  last  encampment.  The 
creek  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  has  a  large 
island  opposite  its  mouth.  Here  we  made  our  camp,  ' 
with  the  resolution  of  remaining  four  or  five  days 
to  trap  beaver,  as  we  saw  great  signs  of  them  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  island  was  one  of  the  most  ' 
fairy-looking  situations  in  the  world,  and  filled  my 
mind  with  the  most  delightful  arid  novel  emotions. 
The  whole  scenery  rather  resembled  what  I  had 
dreamed  of  when  a  boy  than  an  actual  reality.  The 
banks  sloped  down  very  gradually  into  the  water, 
and  were  carpeted  with  a  soft  grass  of  a  brilliant 
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green  hue,  which  was  visible  under  the  surface  of  , 
the  stream  for  some  distance  from  the  shore;  especi- 
ally on  the  north  side,  where  the  clear  creek  fell 
into  the  river.  All  roimd  the  island,  which  was 
probably  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  was  a 
complete  friilge  o£  cottonwood,  the  trunks  loaded 
with  grape-vines  in  full  fruit,  and  so  closely  inter- 
locking with  each  other  that  we  could  scarcely  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  river  between  the  leaves.  Within 
this  circle  the  grass  was  somewhat  higher,  and  of 
a  coarser  texture,  with  a  pale  yellow  or  white  streak 
down  the  middle  of  each  blade,  and  giving  out  a 
remarkably  delicious  perfume,  resembling  that  of 
the  vanilla  bean,  but  much  stronger,  so  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  it.  The  common 
English  sweet  grass  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  genus, 
but  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  Inter- 
spersed among  it  in  every  direction,  were  myriads 
of  the  most  brilliant  flowers,  in  full  bloom,  and 
most  of  them  of  fine  odor — blue,  pure  white,  bright 
yellow,  purple,  crimson,  gaudy  scarlet,  and  some 
with  streaked  leaves  like  tulips.  Little  knots  of 
cherry  trees  and  plum  bushes  grew  in  various 
directions  about,  and  there  were  many  narrow 
winding  paths  which  circled  the  island,  and  which 
had  been  made  by  elks  or  antelopes.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  was  a  spring  of  sweet  and  clear  water,  which 
bubbled  up  from  among  a  cluster  of  steep  rocks, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  moss  and  flowering 
vines.  The  whole  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
an  artificial  flower-garden,  but  was  infinitely  more 
beautiful,  lookir^  rather  like  some  of  those  scenes 
of  enchantment  which  we  read  of  in  old  books. 
We  were  all  in  ecstasy  with  the  spot,  and  prepared 
our  camp  in  the  highest  glee,  amid  its  wilderness  of 
sweets.  ,  -       , 
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[The  party  remained  here  a  week,  durii^  which 
time,  the  neighboring  country  to  the  north  was 
explored  iri  many  directions,  and  some  peltries 
obtained,  especially  upon  the  creek  mentioned.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  voyagers 
suffered  no  alloy,  in  their  terrestrial  Paradise.  Mr. 
Rodman,  however,  omitted  no  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and  sentries  were  regularly  posted  every 
night,  when  all  hands  assembled  at  camp,  and  made 
merry.  Such  feastit^  and  drinking  were  never 
before  known;  the  Canadians  proving  themselves 
the  very  best  fellows  in  the  world  at  a  song  or  over 
a  flagon.  They  did  nothing  but  eat,  and  cook,  and 
dance,  and  shout  French  carols  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  During  the  day  they  were  chiefly  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  encampment,  while  the 
steadier  members  of  the  party  were  absent  upon 
hunting  or  trapping  expeditions.  -In  one  of  these 
Mr.  Rodman  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportimity  of 
observing  the  habits  of  the  beaver;  and  his  account 
of  this  singular  animal  is  highly  interesting;  the 
more  so  as  it  differs  materially,  in  some  points, 
from  the  ordinary  descriptions. 

He  was  attended,  as  usual,  by  Thornton  and  his 
dc^,  and  had  traced  up  a  small  creek  to  its  source 
in  the  highlands  about  ten  miles  from  the  river. 
The  party  came  at  length  to  a  place  where  a  large 
swamp  had  been  made  by  liie  beavers,  bx  damming 
up  the  creek.  A  thick  grove  of  willows  occupied 
one  extremity  of  the  swamp,  some  of  them  over- 
hanging the  water  at  a  spot  where  several  of  the 
animals  were  observed.  Our  adventurers  crept 
stealthily  round  to  these  willows,  and,  makii^ 
Neptune  lie  down  at  a  little  distance,  succeeded  in 
climbir^,  unobserved,  into  a  large  and  thick  tree^ 
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where  they  could  look  iinmediately  down  upon  all 
that  was  going  on. 

The  beavers  were  repairing  a  portion  of  their 
dam,.and  every  step  of  their  progress  was  distinctly 
seen.  One  by  one  the  architects  were  perceived  to 
approach  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  each  with  a  small 
branch  in  his  mouth.  With  this  he  proceeded  to 
the  dam,  and  placed  it  carefully,  and  longitudinally, 
on  the  part  which  had  given  way.  Havit^  done 
this,  he  dived  immediately,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
reappeared  above  the  surface  with  a  quantity  of 
stiff  mud,  which  he  first  squeezed  so  as  to  dndn  it 
of  its  moisture  in  a  great  d^ree,  and  then  applied 
with  his  feet  and  tail  (using  the  latter  as  a  trowel) 
to  the  branch  which  he  had  just  laid  upon  the  breach. 
He  then  made  off  among  the  trees,  and  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  another  of  the  commtmity,  who  went 
through  precisely  the  same  operation. 

In  this  way  the  damage  sustained  by  the  dam 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  soon  repaired.  Messieurs 
Rodman  and  Thornton  observed  the  progress  of 
the  work  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  liie  exquisite  skill  of  the  artisans.  But 
as  soon  as  a  beaver  left  the  edge  of  the  swamp  in 
search  of  a  branch,  he  was  lost  sight  of  among  the 
willows,  much  to  the  ch^rin  of  the  observers,  who 
w^ere  anxious  to  watch  his  further  operations.  By 
clambering  a  littile  higher  up  in  the  tree,  however, 
they  discovered  everythii^.  A  small  sycamore 
had  been  felled,  apparently,  and  was  now  nearly 
denuded  of  all  its  fine  branches,  a  few  beavers  still 
nibbling  off  some  that  remained,  and  proceedir^ 
with  them  to  the  dam.  In  the  meantime  a  great 
number  of  the  animals  surrounded  a  much  older 
and  larger  tree,  which  they  were  busily  occupied  in 
cutting  down.     There  were  as  many  as  fifty  or 
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sixty  of  th^  creatures  around  the  trunk,  of  which 
number  six  or  seven  would  work  at  once,  leaving 
off  one  by  one,  as  each  became  weary;  a  fresh  one 
stepping  into  the  vacated  place.  When  our  travel- 
lers first  observed  the  sycamore,  it  had  been  already 
cut  through  to  a  great  extent,  but  only  on  the  side 
nearest  the  swamp,  upon  the  edge  of  which  it  grew. 
The  incision  was  nearly  a  foot  wide,  and  as  cleanly 
made  as  if  done  with  an  axe;  and  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  was  covered  with  fine  longitu- 
dinal slips,  like  straws,  which  had  been  nibbled  out, 
and  not  eaten;  as  it  appears  that  these  animals 
only  iwe  the  bark  for  food.  When  at  work  some 
sat  upon  the  hind  legs,  in  the  posture  so  common 
with  squirrels,  and  gnawed  at  the  wood,  their  fore 
feet  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  cut,  and  their 
heads  thrust  far  into  the  aperture.  Two  of  them, 
however,  were  entirely  witiiin  the  incision;  lyii^ 
at  ler^th,  and  working  with  great  eagerness  for 
a  short  time,  when  they  were  relieved  by  their 
companions. 

Althot^h  the  position  of  our  voyi^ers  was  any- 
thing but  comfortable,  so  great  was  their  curiosity 
to  witness  the  felling  of  the  sycamore,  liiat  they 
resolutely  maintained  their  post  until  stmset,  an 
interval  of  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  ascending. 
Their  chief  embarrassment  was  on  Neptune's  account, 
who  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  plunging 
into  the  swamp  after  the  plasterers  who  were 
repairing  the  dam.  The  noise  he  made  had  several 
times  disturbed  the  nibblers  at  tiie  tree,  who  would 
every  now  and  then  start,  as  if  all  actuated  by  one 
mind,  and  listen  attentively  for  many  mmutes. 
As  evenii^  approached,  however,  the  dog  gave 
over  his  freaks,  and  lay  quiet;  while  the  beavers 
went  on  uninterruptedly  with  their  laboir*o|c 
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Just  as  the  sun  b^an  to  set,  a  sudden  commotion 
was  observed  among  the  wood-cutters,  who  all 
started  from  the  tree,  and  flew  round  to  the  ade 
which  was  untouched.  In  an  instant  afterwards 
it  was  seen  to  settle  down  gradually  on  the  gnawed 
side,  till  the  lips  of  the  incision  met;  but  still  it  did 
not  fall,  being  sustained  partially  by  the  imsxmdered 
bark.  This  was  now  attacked  with  zeal  by  as 
many  nibblers  as  could  find  room  to  work  at  it, 
and  very  quickly  severed;  vfhea  the  huge  tree,  to 
which  the  proper  inclination  had  already  been  so 
ingeniously  given,, fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  spread  a  great  portion  of  its  topmost  branches 
over  the  surface  of  the  swamp.  This  matter 
accomplished,  the  whole  community  seemed  to 
think  a  holiday  was  deserved,  and,  ceasir^  work 
at  once,  b^an  to  chase  each  other  about  in  the 
water,  diving,  and  slapping  the  surface  with  their 
tails. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  beaver  in  its  wood-cuttir^  operations  is 
more  circumstantial  than  any  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  seems  to  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  design  bn  the  animal's  part.  The  intention  of 
making  the  tree  fall  towards  the  water  appears  here 
to  be  obvious.  Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be 
remembered,  discredits  the  allied  sagacity  of  the 
animal  in  this  respect,  and  thinks  it  has  no  further 
aim  than  to  get  iJie  tree  down,  without  any  subtle 
calculation  in  respect  to  its  mode  of  descent.  This 
attribute,  he  thinks,  has  been  ascribed  to  it  from 
the  circumstance  that  trees  in  general,  which  grow 
near  the  margin  of  water,  either  lean  bodily  towards 
the  stream,  or  stretch  their  most  ponderous  limbs 
in  that  direction,  in  search  of  the  light,  space,  and 
air  which  are  there  usually  found.  The  berver, 
Vol.  VIII— 7 
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he  says,  attacks,  o£  course,  those  trees  which  are 
nearest  at  hand,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  or 
pond,  and  these,  when  cut  throi^h,  naturally 
preponderate  towards  the  water.  This  suggestion 
is  well-timed,  but  by  no  means  conclusive  gainst 
the  design  of  the  beaver,  whose  sagacity,  at  best, 
is  far  beneath  that  which  is  positively  ascertained 
in  respect  to  many  classes  of  inferior  animals, 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  lion-ant,  of  the  bee,  and 
of  the  corralliferi.  The  probability  is  that,  were 
two  trees  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  beaver,  one 
of  which  preponderated  to  the  water,  and  the  other 
did  not,  he  would,  in  felling  the  first,  omit,  as 
unnecessary,  the  precautions  just  described,  but 
observe  them  in  felling  the  second. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Journal  other 
particulars  are  given  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
singular  animal  in  question,  and  of  the  mode  of 
trapping  it  employed  by  the  party,  and  we  give 
them  here  for  the  sake  of  continuity.  The  principal 
food  of  the  beavers  is  bark,  and  of  this  they  put  by 
regularly  a  large  store  for  winter  provision,  selecting 
the  proper  kind  with  care  and  deliberation.  A 
whole  tribe,  consistii^  sometimes  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  will  set  out  together  upon  a  foraging 
expedition,  and  pass  throi^h  groves  of  trees  all 
apparently  similar,  until  a  particular  one  suits  their 
fancy.  Tliis  they  cut  down,  and,  breaki:^  off  its 
most  tender  branches,  divide'them  into  short  dips 
of  equal  length,  and  divest  these  slips  of  their  bark, 
which  they  carry  to  the  nearest  stream  leading  to 
their  village,  thence  floating  it  home.  Occasionally 
the  slips  are  stored  away  for  the  winter  without 
being  stripped  of  the  bark;  and,  in  this  event, 
they  are  careful  to  remove  the  refuse  wood  from 
their  dwellings,  as  soon  as  thev  have  eaten  the  rindi 
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'taking  the  sticks  to  some  distance.  During  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  males  are  never  fotmd  with 
tiie  tribe  at  home,  but  always  by  themselves,  either 
sii^ly,  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  when  they 
appear  to  lose  thdr  usual  habits  of  sagacity,  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  trapper.  In 
summer  they  return  home,  and  busy  themselves, 
with  the  females,  in  making  provision  for  winter. 
They  are  described  as  exceedingly  ferodoiis  animals 
when  irritated. 

Now  and  then  they  may  be  caught  upon  shore; 
especially  the  males  in  spring,  who  are  then  fond 
of  roving  to  some  distance  from  the  water  in  search 
of  food.  When  thus  cai^ht,  they  are  easily  killed 
with  a  blow  from  a  stick;  but  the  most  certain  and 
efficacious  mode  of  taking  them  is  by  means  of  the 
trap.  This  is  simply  constructed  to  catch  the  foot 
of  the  animal.  The  trapper  places  it  usually  in 
some  position  near  the  shore,  and  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  fastening  it  by  a  small  chain 
to  a  pole  stuck  in  the  mud.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
machine  is  placed  one  end  of  a  small  branch,  the 
other  end  rising  above  the  surface,  and  well  soaked 
in  the  liquid  bait  whose  odor  is  found  to  be  attractive 
to  the  beaver.  As  soon  as  the  animal  scents  it, 
he  rubs  his  nose  gainst  the  twig,  and  in  so  doit^ 
steps  upon  the  trap,  sprii^s  it,  and  is  caught.  The 
trap  is  made  very  hght,  for  the  convenience  of 
portage,  and  the  prey  would  easily  swim  off  with  it 
but  for  its  being  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  chain; 
no  other  species  of  fastening  could  resist  his  teeth. 
The  experienced  trapper  readily  detects  the  presence 
of  beaver  in  any  pond  or  stream,  discovering  them 
by  a  thousand  appearances  which  would  afford 
no  indication  to  the  unpractised  observer. 

Many  of  the  identical  wood-cutters  whom  .the 
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two  voyageurs  had  watched  so  narrowly  from  the 
tree-top,  fell  afterwards  a  victim  to  trap,  and  their 
fine  furs  becams  a  prey  to  the  spoilers,  who  made 
sad  havoc  in  the  lodge  at  the  swamp.  Other  waters 
in  the  neighborhood  also  afforded  the  travellers 
much  sport;  and  they  lor^  remembered  the  island 
at  the  creek's  mouth,  by  the  name  of  Beaver  Island, 
in  consequence.  They  left  this  little  paradise  in 
high  spirits  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month, 
and,  pursuii^  their  hitherto  somewhat  tmevent- 
ful  voy^e  up  the  river,  arrived,  by  the  first  of 
September,  without  an  incident  of  note,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  on  the  south,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Currant  River,  from  some  berries 
abounding  upon  its  margin,  but  which  was,  beyond 
doubt,  the  Quicourre.  The  principal  objects  of 
which  the  Journal  takes  notice  in  this  interval  are 
the  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  which  darkened  the 
prairies  in  every  direction,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fortification  on  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  upper  extremity  of  what  has  been  since 
called  Bonhomme  Island.  Of  these  remains  a 
minute  description  is  given,  which  taHies  in  every 
important  particular  with  that  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Qarke.  The  travellers  had  passed  the  Little 
Sioux,  Floyd's,  the  Great  Sioux,  White-Stone,  and 
Jacques  rivers  on  the  north;  with  Wawandysenche 
Creek  and  White-Paint  River  on  the  south,  but  at 
neither  of  these  streams  did  they  stop  to  trap  for 
any  loi^  period.  They  had  also  passed  the  great 
village  of  the  Omahas,  of  which  the  Journal  takes 
no  notice  whatever.  This  village,  at  the  time, 
consisted  of  full  three  hundred  houses,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe;  but 
it  is  not  inmiediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  boats  probably  went  by  it  duriiK  the  ni^t. 
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for  the  party  had  begun  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
progress,  through  fear  of  the  Sioux.  We  resume 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Rodman,  with  the  seccmd  of 
September.] 

September  2.  We  had  now  reached  a  part  of 
the  river  where,  according  to  all  report,  a  great 
deal  of  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Indians,  and  we  became  extremely  cautious  in  otu: 
movements.  This  was  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
Sioux,  a  warlike  and  ferocious  tribe,  who  had,  upon 
several  occasions,  evinced  hostility  to  the  whites, 
and  were  known  to  be  constantly  at  war  with  all  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  Canadians  had  many  inci- 
dents to  rdate  respecting  their  savage  propensities, 
and  I  had  much  apprehension  lest  those  cowardly 
creatures  should  take  an  opportunity  of  deserting, 
and  retracing  their  way  to  the  Mississippi.  To 
lessen  the  chances  of  this,  I  removed  one  of  them 
from  the  piroque,  and  supplied  his  place  by  Poin- 
dexter  Greely.  All  the  Greelys  came  in  from  the 
shore,  turning  loose  the  horses.  Our  arrangement 
was  now  as  follows:  -In  the  piroque,  Poindexter 
Greely,  Pierre  Jun6t,  Toby,  and  one  Canadian;  in 
the  large  boat,  myself,  Thornton,  Wormley;  John, 
Frank,  Robert,  and  Meredith  Greely;  and  three 
Canadians,  with  the  dog.  We  set  sail  about  dusk, 
and,  having  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south,  made  good 
headway,  although,  as  night  came  on,  we  were 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  shoals.  We  continued 
our  course  without  interruption,  however,  until 
a  short  time  before  daybreak,  when  we  ran  into  the 
mouth  of  a  creek,  and  concealed  the  boats  among 
the  underwood. 

September  3  and  4.  During  both  of  these  days 
it  rained  and  blew  with  excessive  violence,  so  that 
we  did  not  leave  our  retreat  at  all.    The,wea.ther 
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depressed  our  spirits  very  much,  and  the  narratives 
of  the  Canadians  about  the  terrible  Sioux  did  not 
serve  to  raise  them.  We  all  congr^ated  in  the 
cabin  of  the  large  boat,  and  held  a  council  in  r^ard 
to  our  future  movements.  The  Greelys  were  for  a 
bold  push  throi^h  the  dar^erous  country,  main- 
taining that  the  stories  of  the  voyageurs  were  mere 
exa^erations,  and  that  the  Sioux  would  only  be  a 
little  troublesome,  without  proceeding  to  hostility. 
Wormley  and  Thornton,  however,  as  well  as  Pierre 
.  (all  of  whom  had  much  experience  in  the  Indian 
character)  thought  that  our  present  policy  was  the 
best,  although  it  would  necessarily  detain  us  much 
longer  on  our  voy^e  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  My  own  opinion  coincided  with  theirs;  in 
our  present  course  we  might  escape  any  collision 
with  the  Sioux,  and  I  did  not  r^ard  the  delay  as 
a  matter  of  consequence. 

September  5.  We  set  off  at  night,  and  proceeded 
for  about  ten  miles,  when  the  day  began  to  appear, 
and  we  hid  the  boats  as  before,  in  a  narrow  creek, 
which  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  its  mouth 
was  almost  blocked  up  by  a  thicldy-wooded  island. 
It  again  came  on  to  rain  furiously,  and  we  were  all 
drenched  to  the  skin  before  we  could  arrange  matters 
for  tumit^  in,  in  the  cabin.  Our  spirits  were  much 
depressed  by  the  bad  weather,  and  the  Canadians 
especially  were  in  a  miserable  state  of  dejection. 
We  had  now  come  to  a  narrow  part  of  the  river 
where  the  current  was  strong,  and  the  cliffs  on  both 
sides  overhung  liie  water,  and  were  thickly  wooded 
with  lynn,  oak,  black-walnut,  ash,  and  chestnut. 
Through  such  a  gorge  we  knew  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  pass  without  observation,  even  at 
night,  and  our  apprehensions  of  attack  were  greatly 
increased.    We  resolved  not  to  recommence  our 
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Journey  until  late,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the 
most  stealthy  caution.  In  the  meantime  we  posted 
a  sentry  on  shore  and  one  in  the  piroque,  while  the 
rest  of  us  busied  ourselves  in  overhauling  the  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  preparing  for  the  worst. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  were  getting  ready  to  start, 
when  the  dog  gave  a  low  growl,  which  made  us  all 
fly  to  our  rifles;  but  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
proved  to  be  a  single  Indian  of  the  Ponca  tribe, 
who  came  up  frankly  to  our  sentry  on  shore,  and 
extended  his  hand.  We  brought  him  on  board, 
and  gave  him  whiskey,  when  he  became  very  com- 
municative, and  told  us  that  his  tribe,  who  lived 
some  miles  lower  down  the  river,  had  been  watchii^ 
our  movements  for  several  days  past,  but  that  the 
Poncas  were  friends  and  would  not  molest  the 
whites,  and  would  trade  with  us  upon  our  return. 
They  had  sent  him  now  to  caution  the  whites  against 
the  Sioux,  who  were  great  robbers,  and  who  were 
lyii^  in  wait  for  the  party  at  a  bend  in  the  river, 
twenty  miles  farther  up.  TTiere  were  three  bands 
of  them,  he  said,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  kill 
us  all,  in  reverse  for  an  insult  sustained  by  one  of 
their  chiefs,  many  years  previously,  at  the  hands 
of  a  French  trapper. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

WE  left  our  travellers,  on  the  fifth  of 
September,  apprehending  a  present 
attack  from  the  Sioux.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  this  tribe  had  inspired 
the  party  with  an  earnest  wish  to  avoid  them; 
but  the  tale  told  by  the  friendly  Ponca  made  it 
evident  that  a  collision  must  take  place.  The 
night  voy^es  were  therefore  abandoned  as  impditic, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  try  what  could  be  effected  by  blustering. 
The  remainder  of  the  night  of  the  fifth  was  spent 
in  warlike  demonstration.  The  large  boat  was 
cleared  for  action  as  well  as  possible,  and  the  fiercest 
aspect  assumed  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
permit.  Among  other  preparations  for  defence, 
the  cannon  was  got  out  from  below,  and  placed 
forward  upon  the  cuddy  deck,  with  a  load  of  bullets, 
by  way  of  canister  shot.  Just  before  sunrise  the 
adventurers  started  up  the  river  in  high  bravado, 
aided  by  a  heavy  wind.  That  the  enemy  might 
perceive  no  semblance  of  fear  or  mistrust,  the  whole 
party  joined  the  Canadians  in  an  uproarious  boat- 
song  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  making  the  woods 
reverberate,  and  the  buffaloes  stare. 

The  Sioux,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  Mr. 
Rodman's  bugbears  par  excellence,  and  he  dwells 
upon  them  and  their  exploits  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
The  narrative  embodies  a  detailed  account  of  the 
tribe,  an  account  which  we  can  only  follow  in  such 
portions  as  appear  to  possess  novelty,   or  other 
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important  interest.  "Sioux"  is  the  French  term 
for  the  Indians  in  question;  the  English  have 
corrupted  it  into  "Sues."  Their  primitive  name 
is  said  to  be  "  Darcotas."  Their  original  seats  were 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  they  had  gradually  extended 
their  dominions,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  Journal, 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory 
circumscribed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Saskatch- 
awine,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Red  River  of  Lake 
Winnip^.  They  were  subdivided  into  ntunerous 
clans.  The  Darcotas  proper  were  the  Winowacants, 
called  the  Gens  du  Lac  by  the  French,  consisting  of 
about  five  hundred  warriors,  and  Hving  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  Ne^hbors  of  the  Winowacants, 
and  residing  north  of  them  on  the  river  St.  Peter's, 
were  the  Wappatomies,  about  two  hundred  men. 
Still  farther  up  the  St.  Peter's  lived  a  band  of  one 
hundred,  called  the  Wappytooties,  among  them- 
selves, and  by  the  French  the  Gens  des  Peuilles, 
Higher  up  the  river  yet,  and  near  its  source,  resided 
the  Sissytoonies,  in  number  two  hundred  or  there- 
abouts. On  the  Missouri  dwelt  the  Yanktons  and 
the  Tetons.  Of  the  first  tribe  there  were  two 
branches,  the  northern  and  southern,  of  which  the 
former  led  an  Arab  life  in  the  plains  at  the  sources 
of  the  Red,  Sioux,  and  Jacques  rivers,  beii^  in 
number  about  five  hundred.  The  southern  branch 
kept  possession  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  river 
Des  Moines  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rivers  Jacques 
and  Sioux  on  the  other.  But  the  Sioux  most 
renowned  for  deeds  of  violence  are  the  Tetons;  and 
of  these  there  were  four  tribes:  the  Saonies,  the 
Minnakenozzies,  the  Okydandies,  and  the  Bois- 
Brul&.  These  last,  a  body  of  whom  were  now 
lying  in  wait  to  intercept  ihe  voyageurs,  were  the 
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most  savage  and  fonnidable  of  the  whole  race, 
numbering  about  two  hundred  men,  and  residing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  near  the  rivers  called 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  White  and 
Teton.  Just  below  the  Chayenne  River  were  the 
Okydandies,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Minnake- 
nozzles,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  occupied  a  tract 
between  the  Chayenne  and  the  Watarhoo;  and  the 
Saonies,  the  largest  of  the  Teton  bands,  counting 
as  many  as  three  hundred  warriors,  were  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Warreconne. 

Besides  these  four  divisions  (the  regular  Sioux) 
there  were  five  tribes  of  seceders  called  Assiniboins; 
the  Menatops  Assiniboins,  two  hundred,  on  Mouse 
River,  between  the  Assiniboin  and  the  Missouri; 
the  Gens  de  Feuilles  Assiniboins,  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  occupying  both  sides  of  White  River;  the  Big 
Devils,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  wandering  about  the 
heads  of  Porcupine  and  Milk  rivers;  with  two  other 
bands  whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  but  who 
roved  on  the  Saskatchawine,  and  ntmibered  together 
about  seven  hundred  men.  These  seceders  were 
often  at  war  with  the  parent  or  original  Sioux. 

In  person,  the  Sioux  generally  are  an  ugly,  ill- 
made  race,  their  limbs  being  much  too  small  for  the 
trunk,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  human  form; 
their  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  their  eyes  protruding 
and  dull.  The  heads  of  the  men  are  shaved,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  spot  on  the  crown,  whence 
a  long  tuft  is  permitted  to  fall  in  plaits  upon  the 
shoulders;  this  tuft  is  an  object  of  scruptdous  care, 
but  is  now  and  then  cut  off,  upon  an  occasion  of 
grief  or  solemnity.  A  full-dressed  Sioux  chief 
presents  a  striking  appearance.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  body  is  painted  with  grease  and  coal.  A 
shirt  of  skins  is  worn  as  far  down  as  liie  waist, 
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while  round  the  middle  is  a  girdle  of  the  same 
material,  and  sometimes  of  cloth,  about  an  inch  in 
width ;  this  supports  a  piece  of  blanket  or  fur  passing 
between  the  thighs.  Over  the  shoulders  is  a  white- 
dressed  buffalo  mantle,  the  hair  of  which  is  worn 
next  the  skin  in  fair  weather,  but  turned  outwards 
in  wet.  This  robe  is  large  enough  to  envelop  the 
whole  body,  and  is  frequently  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quills  (which  make  a  rattlii^  noise  as  the 
warrior  moves),  as  well  as  with  a  great  variety  of 
rudely  painted  figures,  emblematical  of  the  wearer's 
military  character.  Fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head  is  worn  a  hawk's  feather,  adorned  with  por- 
cupine quills.  L^gir^s  of  dressed  antelope  skin 
serve  the  purpose  of  pantaloons,  and  have  seams 
at  the  sides  about  two  inches  wide,  and  bespotted 
here  and  there  with  small  tufts  of  human  hair,  the 
trophies  of  some  scalping  excursion.  The  moccasins 
are  of  elk  or  buffalo  skin,  the  hair  worn  inwards; 
on  great  occasions  the  chief  is  seen  with  the  skin 
of  a  polecat  dangling  at  the  heel  of  each  boot.  The 
Sioux  are  indeed  partial  to  this  noisome  animal, 
whose  fur  is  in  high  favor  for  tobacco-pouches  and 
other  appendages. 

The  dress  of  a  chieftain's  squaw  is  also  remarkable. 
Her  hair  is  suffered  to  grow  long,  is  parted  across 
the  forehead,  and  har^s  loosely  behind,  or  is  col- 
lected into  a  kind  of  net.  Her  moccasins  do  not 
differ  from  her  husband's;  but  her  leggings  extend 
upwards  only  as  far  as  the  knee,  where  they  are  met 
by  an  awkward  shirt  of  elk  skin  dependii^  to  the 
ankles,  and  supported  above  by  a  string  goii^  over 
the  shoulders.  This  shirt  is  usually  confined  to 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  over  all  is  thrown  a 
buffalo  mantle  like  that  of  the  men.  The  tents  of 
the  Teton  Sioux  are  described  as  of  neat  construe- 
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Uon,  being  fonned  <rf  white-dressed  buffalo  hide, 
well  secured  and  supported  by  poles. 

The  r^Mi  infested  by  the  tribe  in  question  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  for  some  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  or  more,  and  is  chiefly  prairie  land, 
but  is  occaaonally  diverdfied  by  hills.  These 
latter  are  always  deeply  cut  by  goi^es  or  ravines, 
which  in  the  middle  of  summer  are  dry,  but  form 
the  channels  of  muddy  and  impetuous  torrents 
durii^  the  season  of  rain.  Their  e<^es  are  fringed 
with  thick  woods,  as  well  at  top  as  at  bottom;  but 
the  prevalent  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a 
bleak  lowland,  with  rank  herbage,  and  without 
trees.  The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances  in  great  variety;  among  others  with 
glauber  saits,  copperas,  sulphur,  and  alum,  which 
tinge  the  water  of  the  river  and  impart  to  it  a 
nauseous  odor  and  taste.  The  wild  animals  most 
usual  are  the  bufEalo,  deer,  elk,  and  antelope.  We 
again  resume  the  words  of  the  Journal.] 

September  6.  The  country  was  open,  and  the 
day  remarkably  pleasant:  so  that  we  were  all  in 
pretty  good  spirits  notwithstanding  the  expectation 
of  attack.  So  far,  we  had  not  caught  even  a  glimpse 
of  an  Indian,  and  we  were  tnalHtig  rapid  way  through 
their  dreaded  territory.  I  was  too  well  aware, 
however,  of  the  savi^e  tactics  to  suppose  that  we 
were  not  narrowly  watched,  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  should  hear  something  of  the  Tetons 
at  the  first  gorge  which  would  afford  them  a  con- 
venient lurking-place. 

About  noon  a  Canadian  bawled  out,  "The  Sioux! 
the  Sioux"  and  directed  attention  to  a  long  narrow 
ravine  which  intersected  the  prairie  on  our  left, 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  southwardly  .course.    This 
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gully  was  the  bed  of  a  creek,  but  its  waters  were  now 
low^  and  the  ddes  rose  up  like  ht^e  regtilar  walls 
on  each  side.  By  liie  aid  of  a  spy-glass  I  perceived 
at  once  the  cause  of  the  alarm  given  by  the  voyageur. 
A  lai^e  party  of  mounted  savages  were  coming 
down  the  gorge  in  Indian  file,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  taldi^  us  unawares.  Their  caliunet 
feathers  had  been  the  means  of  their  detection;  for 
every  now  and  then  we  could  see  some  of  these 
bobbing  up  above  the  ec^e  of  the  gully,  as  the  bed 
of  the  ravine  forced  the  wearer  to  rise  higher  than 
usual.  We  could  tell  that  they  were  on  horseback 
by  the  motion  of  these  feathers.  The  party  was 
comii^  upon  us  with  great  rapidity;  and  I  gave 
the  word  to  pull  on  with  all  haste  so  as  to  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  before  they  reached  it.  As  soon 
as  the  Indians  perceived  by  our  increased  speed 
that  they  were  discovered,  they  immediately  raised 
a  yell,  scrambled  out  of  the  goi^e,  and  galloped 
down  upon  us,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred. 
Our  situation  was  now  somewhat  alarming.  At 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  Missoiui  which  we  had 
passed  during  the  day,  I  should  not  have  cared  so 
much  for  these  freebooters;  but,  just  here,  the  banks 
were  remarkably  steep  and  high,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  creek  banks,  and  the  savages  were 
enabled  to  overlook  us  completely,  while  the  caimon, 
upon  which  we  had  placed  so  much  reliance,  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  all.  What 
added  to  our  difficxJty  was  that  the  current  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  was  so  turbulent  and  strong  that 
we  could  make  no  headway  gainst  it  except  by 
dropping  arms,  and  employing  our  whole  force  at  the 
oars.  The  water  near  the  northern  shore  was  too 
shallow  even  for  the  piroque,  and  our  only  mode  of 
proceeding,  if  we  designed  to  proceed  at  all,  wra^^by 
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f)usbing  in  'within  a  moderate  stone's  throw  of  the 
left  or  southern  bank,  where  we  were  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Sioux,  but  where  we  could  make 
good  headway  by  means  of  our  poles  and  the  wind, 
aided  by  the  eddy.  Had  the  savages  attacked  tis 
at  this  juncture  I  cannot  see  how  we  could  have 
escaped  them.  They  were  all  well  provided  with 
bows  £ind  arrows,  and  small  round  shields,  presenting 
a  very  noble  and  picturesque  appearance.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  had  spears,  with  fanciful  &ags  attached, 
and  were  really  gallant-looking  men. 

Either  good  luck  upon  our  own  parts,  or  great 
stupidity  on  the  parts  of  the  Indians,  relieved  us 
very  unexpectedly  from  the  dilemma.  The  savages, 
having  galloped  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  just  above 
us,  set  up  another  yell,  and  commenced  a  variety 
of  gesticulations,  whose  meaning  we  at  once  knew 
to  be  that  we  diould  stop  and  come  on  shore.  I 
had  expected  this  demand,  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it  at  all,  but  proceed  on  our  course. 
My  refusal  to  stop  had  at  least  one  good  effect,  for 
it  appeared  to  mystify  the  Indians  most  wonderfully, 
who  could  not  be  broi^ht  to  tmderstand  the  measure 
in  the  least,  and  stared  at  us,  as  we  kept  on  our  way 
without  answering  them,  in  the  most  ludicrous 
amazement.  Presently  they  commenced  an  agitated 
conversation  among  themselves,  and  at  last  finding 
that  nothing  could  be  made  of  us,  fairly  turned 
their  horses'  heads  to  the  southward  and  galloped 
out  of  sight,  leaving  us  as  much  surprised  as  rejoiced 
at  their  departing. 

In  the  meantime  we  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  pushed  on  with  might  and  main,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  region  of  steep  banks  before 
the  anticipated  retiun  of  our  foes.    ,In  about  two 
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hours  we  again  saw  them  in  the  south,  at  a  great 
distance,  and  their  number  much  augmented. 
Xhey  came  on  at  full  gallop,  and  were  soon  at  the 
river;  but  our  position  was  now  much  more  advanta- 
geous, for  the  banks  were  slopii^,  and  there  were  no 
trees  to  shelter  the  savages  from  our  shot.  The 
current,  moreover,  was  not  so  rapid  as  before,  and 
■we  were  enabled  to  keep  in  midchannel.  The  party, 
it  seems,  had  only  retreated  to  procure  an  interpreter, 
■who  now  appeared  upon  a  large  gray  horse,  and, 
coming  into  the  river  as  far  as  he  could  without 
swimming,  called  out  to  us  in  bad  French  to  stop, 
and  come  on  shore.  To  this  I  made  one  of  the 
Canadians  reply  that,  to  obUge  our  friends  the 
Sioux,  we  would  willingly  stop  for  a  short  time, 
and  converse,  but  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  us  to 
come  on  shore,  as  we  could  not  do  so  without  incom- 
moding our  great  Medicine  (here  the  Canadian 
pointed  to  the  cannon),  who  was  anxiotis  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage,  and  whom  we  were  afraid  to  disobey. 
At  this  they  began  again  their  agitated  whisperings 
and  gesticulations  among  themselves,  and  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime  the 
boats  had  been  brought  to  anchor  in  a  favorable 
position,  and  I  was  resolved  to  fight  now,  if  necessary, 
and  endeavor  to  give  the  freebooters  so  warm  a 
reception  as  would  inspire  them  with  wholesome 
dread  for  the  future.  I  reflected  that  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  these  Sioux, 
who  were  our  enemies  at  heart,  and  who  could  only 
be  restrained  from  pillaging  and  murdering  us  by 
a  conviction  of  our  prowess.  Should  we  comply 
with  their  present  demands,  go  on  shore,  and  even 
succeed  in  ptirchasing  a  temporary  safety  by  con- 
cessions and  donations,  such  conduct  would  not 
avail  us  in  the  end,  and  would  be  rather  a  palliation 
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than  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil.  They  would  be 
sure  to  glut  their  vengeance  sooner  or  later,  and, 
if  they  suffered  us  to  go  on  our  way  now,  might 
hereafter  attack  us  at  a  disadvantage,  when  it 
might  be  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  repel  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  inspiring  them  with  awe.  Situated 
as  we  were  here,  it  was  in  our  power  to  give  them  a 
lesson  they  would  -be  apt  to  remember;  and  we 
might  never  be  in  so  good  a  situation  again.  Think- 
ing thus,  and  all  except  the  Canadians  agreeing 
with  me  in  opinion,  I  determined  to  assume  a  bold 
stand,  and  rather  provoke  hostilities  than  avoid 
them.  This  was  oiu-  true  policy.  The  savages  had 
no  firearms  which  we  could  discover,  except  an  old 
carbine  carried  by  one  of  the  chiefs ;  and  their  arrows 
would  not  prove  very  effective  weapons  when 
employed  at  so  great  a  distance  as  that  now  between 
us.  In  regard  to  their  number,  we  did  not  care 
tnuch  for  that.  Their  position  was  one  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  full  sweep  of  our  cannon. 

When  JtUes  (the  Canadian)  had  finished  his 
speech  about  incommoding  oiu-  great  Medicine,  and 
when  the  consequent  agitation  had  somewhat 
subsided  among  the  savages,  the  interpreter  spoke 
again  and  propounded  three  queries.  He  wished 
to  know,  first,  whether  we  had  any  tobacco,  or 
whiskey,  or  fure-guns;  secondly,  whether  we  did 
not  wish  the  aid  of  the  Sioux  in  rowing  om-  large 
boat  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  cotintry  of  the 
Ricarees,  who  were  great  rascals;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  our  great  Medicine  was  not  a  very  large 
and  strong  green  grasshopper. 

To  these  questions,  propounded  with  profound 
gravity,  Jules  replied,  by  my  directions,  as  follows: 
First,  that  we  had  plenty  of  whiskey,  as  well  as 
tobacco,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fire-gims 
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and  powder;  but  that  our  great  Medicine  had  just 
told  us  that  the  Tetons  were  greater  rascals  than  the 
Ricarees;  that  they  were  our  enemies;  that  they  had 
been  lying  in  wait  to  intercept  and  kill  us  for  many 
days  past;  that  we  must  give  them  nothing  at  all, 
and  hold  no  intercourse  with  them  whatever;  we 
should  therefore  be  afraid  to  give  them  anything, 
even  if  so  disposed,  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  great 
Medicine,  who  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Secondly, 
that,  after  the  character  just  given  the  Sioux 
Tetons,  we  could  not  think  of  employing  them  to 
row  our  boat;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  was  a  good  thii^ 
for  them  (the  Sioux)  that  our  great  Medicine  had 
not  overheard  their  last  query,  respecting  the  "  large 
green  grasshopper";  for,  in  that  case,  it  might  have 
gone  very  hard  with  them  (the  Sioux) .  Our  great 
Medicine  was  anything  but  a  large  green  grass- 
hopper, and  that  they  should  soon  see,  to  their 
cost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  go,  the  whole  of 
them,  about  their  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  imminent  dai^er  in  which 
we  were  all  placed,  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  counte- 
nances in  beholding  the  air  of  profound  admiration 
and  astonishment  with  which  the  savages  listened 
to  these  replies;  and  I  believe  that  they  would  have 
immediately  dispersed,  and  left  us  to  proceed  on  our 
voyage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unforttmate  words 
in  which  I  informed  them  that  they  were  greater 
rascals  than  the  Ricarees.  This  was,  apparently, 
an  insult  of  the  last  atrocity,  and  excited  them  to  an 
uncontrollable  degree  of  fury.  We -heard  the  words 
"Ricaree!  Ricaree!"  repeated,  every  now  and  then, 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  and  excitement;  and  the 
whole  band,  as  well  as  we  could  judge,  seemed  to 
be  divided  into  two  factions;  the  one  urging  the 
immense  power  of  the  great  Medicine,  and  the  other 
Vol.  VIII— 9  :„-_,  ,C'OOQIc 
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the  outrageous  insult  of  being  called  greater  rascals 
than  the  Ricarees.  While  matters  stood  thus,  we 
retained  our  position  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
firmly  resolved  to  give  the  villains  a  dose  of  our 
canister-shot,  upon  the  first  indignity  which  shotild 
be  offered  us. 

Presently,  the  interpreter  on  the  gray  horse  came 
again  into  the  river,  and  said  that  he  believed  we 
were  no  better  than  we  should  be;  that  all  the 
palefaces  who  had  previously  gone  up  the  river  had 
been  friends  of  the  Sioux,  and  made  them  large  pres- 
ents; that  they,  the  Tetons,  were  determined  not 
to  let  us  proceed  another  step  unless  we  came  on 
shore  and  gave  up  all  our  fire-guns  and  whiskey, 
with  half  of  our  tobacco ;  that  it  was  plain  that  we 
were  allies  of  the  Ricarees  (who  were  now  at  war 
with  the  Sioux),  and  that  oiu:  design  was  to  carry 
them  supplies,  which  we  should  not  do;  lastly,  that 
they  did  not  think  very  much  of  our  great  Medicine, 
for  he  had  told  us  a  lie  in  relation  to  the  designs  of 
the  Tetons,  and  was  positively  nothii^  but  a  great 
green  grasshopper,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  thought  to 
the  contrary.  These  latter  words,  about  the  great 
green  grasshopper,  were  taken  up  by  the  whole 
assemblage  as  the  interpreter  uttered  them,  and 
shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  the  great 
Medicine  himself  might  be  sure  to  hear  the  taunt. 
At  the  same  time,  they  all  broke  into  wild  disorder, 
galloping  their  horses  furiously  in  short  circles, 
using  contemptuous  and  indecent  gesticulations, 
brandishing  their  spears,  and  drawing  their  arrows 
to  the  head. 

I  knew  that  the  next  thii^  would  be  an  attack, 
and  so  determined  to  anticipate  it  at  once,  before 
any  of  our  party  were  wounded  by  the  discharge  of 
their  weapons;  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
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delay,  and  everything  by  prompt  and  resolute 
action.  As  soon  as  a  good  opportunity  presented 
itself,  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  instantly 
obeyed.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  was  very  severe, 
and  answered  all  our  purposes  to  the  full.  Six  of  the 
Indians  were  killed,  and  perhaps  three  tiroes  as  many 
badly  wounded.  The  rest  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  terror  and  confusion  and  made  off  into  the 
prairie  at  full  speed,  as  we  drew  up  our  anchors, 
after  reloading  the  gun,  and  pulled  boldly  in  for  the 
shore.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  it,  there  was 
not  an  imwounded  TeUm  within  sight. 

I  now  left  John  Greely,  with  three  Canadians,  in 
chaise  of  the  boats,  landed  with  the  rest  of  the  men, 
and,  approachii^  a  savage  who  was  severely  but  not 
dangerously  wounded,  held  a  conversation  with  him, 
by  means  of  Jules.  I  told  him  that  the  whites  were 
well  disposed  to  the  Sioux,  and  to  all  the  Indian 
nations;  that  our  sole  object  in  visiting  his  country 
was  to  trap  beaver,  and  see  the  beautiful  region  which 
had  been  given  the  red  men  by  the  great  Spirit;  that 
when  we  had  procured  as  many  furs  as  we  wished, 
and  seen  all  we  came  to  see,  we  shoiUd  return  home; 
that  we  had  heard  that  the  Sioux,  and  especially  the 
Tetons,  were  a  quarrelsome  race,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  brought  with  us  our  great  Medicine  for  pro- 
tection; that  he  was  now  much  exasperated  with  the 
Tetons  on  account  of  their  intolerable  insult  in  calling 
him  a  green  grasshopper  (which  he  was  not) ;  that  1 
had  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from  a 
pursuit  of  the  warriors  who  had  fled,  and  from  sac- 
rificing the  wounded  who  now  lay  Jiround  us;  and 
that  I  had  only  succeeded  in  pacifying  him  by  be- 
coming personally  responsible  for  the  future  good 
behavior  of  the  savages.  At  this  portion  of  my  dis- 
course the  poor  fellow  appeared  much  relieved,  and 

^  ""^  ,  _  ,c;oogic 
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extended  his  hand  in  token  of  amity.  I  took  it,  and 
assured  him  and  his  friends  of  my  protection  as  long 
we  were  unmolested,  following  up  this  promise  by 
a  present  of  twenty  earrots  of  tobacco,  some  small 
hardware,  beads,  and  red  flannel,  for  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  wounded. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out for  the  fugitive  Sioux,  As  I  concluded  making 
the  presents,  several  gangs  of  these  were  observable  in 
the  distance,  and  were  evidently  seen  by  the  disabled 
savage;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  pretend  not  to  per- 
ceive them,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  the 
boats.  The  whole  interruption  had  detained  us  full 
three  hours,  and  it  was  after  three  o'clock  when  we 
once  more  started  on  our  route.  We  made  extraordi- 
nary haste,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scene  of  action  before  night.  We  had  a 
strong  wind  at  our  back,  and  the  current  diminished 
in  strength  as  we  proceeded ,  owing  to  the  widening  of 
the  stream.  We  therefore  made  great  way,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  had  reached  a  large  and  thickly  wooded 
island,  near  the  northern  bank,  and  close  by  the 
mouth  of  a  creek.  Here  we  resolved  to  encamp,  and 
had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore,  when  one  of  the 
Greelys  shot  and  secured  a  fine  buffalo,  many  of 
which  were  upon  the  place.  After  posting  our  sen- 
tries for  the  night,  we  had  the  hump  for  supper,  with 
as  much  whiskey  as  was  good  for  us.  Our  exploit  of 
the  day  was  then  freely  discussed,  and  by  most  of  the 
men  was  treated  as  an  excellent  joke;  but  I  could  by 
no  means  enter  into  any  merriment  upon  the  subject. 
Human  blood  had  never,  before  this  epoch,  been 
shed  at  my  hands;  and  although  reason  urged  that 
I  had  taken  the  wisest,  and  what  would  no  doubt 
prove  in  the  end  the  most  merciful  course,  still 
conscience,  refusing  to  hearken  even  ,to  reason  her- 
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sell,  whispered  pertinaciously  within  my  ear:  "It 
is  human  blood  which  thou  hast  shed."  The  hours 
wore  away  slowly;  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 
At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  with  its  fresh 
dews,  its  fresher  breezes,  and  smiling  flowers,  there 
came  a  new  courage  and  a  bolder  tone  of  thought, 
which  enabled  me  to  look  more  steadily  upon  what 
had  been  done,  and  to  regard  in  its  only  proper 
point  of  view  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  deed. 

September  7.  Started  early  and  made  great  way, 
with  a  strong  cold  wind  from  the  east.  Arrived 
about  noon  at  the  upper  gorge  of  what  is  called  the 
Great  Bend,  a  place  where  the  river  performs  a 
circuit  of  full  thirty  miles,  while  by  land  the  direct 
distance  is  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  yards. 
Six  miles  beyond  this  is  a  creek  about  thirty-five 
yards  wide,  coming  in  from  the  south.  The  coimtry 
here  is  of  peculiar  character;  on  each  side  of  the 
river  the  shore  is  strewed  thickly  with  round  stones 
washed  from  the  bluffs,  and  presenting  a  remarkable 
appearance  for  miles.  The  channel  is  very  shallow, 
and  much  interrupted  with  sand-bars.  Cedar  is 
here  met  with  more  frequently  than  any  other 
species  of  timber,  and  the  prairies  are  covered  with 
a  stiff  kind  of  prickly  pear,  over  which  our  men 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  walk  in  their  moccasins. 

About  sunset,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  a  rapid 
charuiel,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  run  the  larboard 
side  of  the  large  boat  on  the  edge  of  a  sand-bar, 
which  so  heeled  us  over  that  we  were  very  near 
getting  filled  with  water,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
exertion.  As  it  was,  much  damage  was  done  to 
the  loose  powder,  and  the  Indian  goods  were  all 
more  or  less  injured.  As  soon  as  we  foimd  the  boat 
careening,  we  all  jumped  into  the  water,  which  was 
here  up  to  our  armpits,  and  by  main,  force  held  the 
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sinking  ade  up.  But  we  were  still  in  a,  dilemma, 
for  all  oxer  exertions  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
from  capsizii^,  and  we  could  not  spare  a  man  to  do 
anythii^  towards  pushing  off.  We  were  relieved, 
very  unexpectedly,  by  the  ginlfing  of  the  whole 
sand-bar  from  under  the  boat,  just  as  we  were  upon 
the  point  of  despair.  The  bed  of  the  river  in  this 
ne^hborhood  is  much  obstructed  by  these  shifting 
sands,  which  frequently  change  situations  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  apparent  cause.  The 
material  of  the  bars  is  a  fine  hard  yellow  sand, 
which,  when  dry,  is  of  a  brilliant  glass-like  appear- 
ance, and  almost  impalpable. 

September  8.  We  were  still  in  the  heart  of  the 
Teton  country,  and  kept  a  diarp  lookput,  stoppii^ 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  then  orjy  upon  the' 
islands,  which  abounded  with  game  in  great  variety 
— buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  goats,  black-tailed  deer,  and 
antelopes,  with  plover  and  brant  of  many  kinds. 
The  goats  are  imcommonly  tame,  and  have  no 
beard.  Pish  is  not  so  abundant  here  as  lower  down 
the  river.  A  white  woK  was  killed  by  John  Greely 
in  a  ravine  upon  one  of  the  smaller  islands.  Owing 
to  the  difficult  navigation,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  of  employing  the  towline,  we  did  not  make 
great  progress  this  day. 

September  9.  Weather  growing  sen^bly  colder,  1 
which  made  us  all  anxious  of  pushing  our  way 
through  the  Sioux  country,  as  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  to  form  our  winter  encampment  in  their 
vicinity.  We  aroused  ourselves  to  exertion,  and 
proceeded  rapidly,  the  Canadians  anging  and 
shouting  as  we  went.  Now  and  then  we  saw,  in 
the  extreme  distance,  a  solitary  Teton,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  molest  us,  and  we  began  to 
gather    courage    from    this    circumstance.    Made 
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twenty-eight  miles  during  the  day,  and  encamped 
at  n%ht,  in  high  glee,  on  a  large  island  well-stocked 
with  game,  and  thickly  covered  with  Cottonwood. 

[We  omit  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Rodman  from 
this  period  until  the  tenth  of  April.  By  the  last 
of  October,  nothing  of  importance  happening  in  the 
interval,  the  party  made  their  way  to  a  small  creek 
which  they  designated  as  Otter  Creek;  and,  pro- 
ceeding up  this  about  a  mile  to  an  island  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  built  a  log  fort  and  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  winter.  The  location  is  just  above 
the  old  Ricara  villages.  Several  parties  of  these 
Indians  visited  the  voyageurs,  and  behaved  with 
perfect  friendliness;  they  had  heard  of  the  skirmish 
with  the  Tetons,  the  restilt  of  which  hugely  pleased 
them.  No  further  trouble  was  experienced  from 
any  of  the  Sioux.  The  winter  wore  away  pleasantly, 
and  without  accident  of  note.  On  tJie  tenth  of 
April  the  party  resumed  their  voyage.) 
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CHAPTER  V 


APRIL  10,  1792.  The  weather  was  now 
again  most  delicious,  and  revived  our 
spirits  exceedingly.  The  sun  began  to 
have  power,  and  the  river  was  quite  free  of  ice,  so 
the  Indians  assured  us,  fof  a  hundred  miles  ahead. 
We  bade  adieu  to  Little  Snake  (a  chief  of  the 
Ricarees  who  had  shown  the  voyageurs  many 
evidences  of  friendship  during  the  winter)  and  his 
band,  with  tmfeigned  regret,  and  set  out,  after 
breakfast,  on  otu*  voyage.  Perrine  (an  ^ent  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  on  his  way  to  Petite 
C6te)  accompanied  us  with  three  Indians  for  the 
first  ten  miles,  when  he  took  leave  of  us  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  village,  where  (as  we  afterwards 
heard)  he  met  with  a  violent  death  from  the  hands 
of  a  squaw,  to  whom  he  offered  some  insult.  Upon 
parting  with  the  agent,  we  pushed  on  vigorously 
up  the  river,  and  made  great  way,  notwithstanding 
a  rapid  current.  In  the  afternoon,  Thornton,  who 
had  been  complaining  for  some  days  past,  -was 
taken  seriously  ill;  so  much  so  that  I  uiged  the 
return  of  the  whole  party  to  the  hut,  there  to  wait 
until  he  should  get  better;  but  he  resisted  this 
offer  so  strongly  that  I  was  forced  to  yield.  We 
made  him  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  cabin,  and  paid 
him  every  attention;  but  he  had  a  raging  fever, 
with  occasional  delirium,  and  I  was  much  afraid 
that  we  should  lose  him.  In  the  meantime  we 
still  pudied  ahead  with  resolution,  and  by  night 
had  made  twenty  miles,  an  excellent  day's  work,  l 
April  11.    Still  beautiful  weathta-.    We  started  ' 
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early,  and  had  a  good  wind,  which  aided  us  greatly; 
so  that,  but  for  Thornton's  illness,  we  should  all 
have  been  in  fine  spirits.  He  seemed  to  grow  much 
worse,  and  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  his  comfort  which  could  be  done; 
Jules,  the  Canadian,  made  him  some  tea,  from 
prairie  herbs,  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
perspiration,  and  allayed  the  fever  very  sensibly. 
We  stopped  at  night  on  the  •mainland  to  the  north, 
and  three  hunters  went  out  into  the  prairie  by 
moon%ht,  returning  at  one  in  the  morning,  without 
their  rifles,  and  with  a  fat  antelope. 

They  related  that,  having  proceeded  many  miles 
across  the  country,  they  reached  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  rivulet,  where  they  were  much  surprised 
and  alarmed  at  discovering  a  large  war-party  of  the 
Saonie  Sioux,  who  immediately  took  them  prisoners, 
and  carried  them  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  to  a  kind  of  park,  or  enclosure,  walled  with 
mud  and  sticks,  in  which  was  a  large  herd  of  ante- 
lopes. These  animals  were  still  coming  into  the 
park,  the  gates  of  which  were  so  contrived  as  to 
prevent  escape.  This  was  an  annual  practice  of 
the  Indians.  In  the  auttmin,  the  antelopes  retire 
for  food  and  shelter  from  the  prairie  to  the  mountain- 
ous regions  on  the  south  of  the  river.  In  the  spring 
they  recross  it  in  great  numbers,  and  are  then  easily 
taken  by  being  enticed  into  a  strong  enclosure  as 
above  described. 

The  hunters  (John  Greely,  the  Prophet,  and  a 
Canadian)  had  scarcely  any  hope  of  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Indians  (who  numbered  as 
many  as  fifty),  and  had  well-nigh  made  up  their 
minds  to  die.  Greely  and  the  Prophet  were  dis- 
armed and  tied  hand  and  foot;  the  Canadian,  how- 
ever, was  suffered,  for  some  reason  not  perfectly. 
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understood,  to  remain  unbound,  and  was  only 
deprived  of  his  rifle,  the  savages  leavii^  him  in 
possession  of  his  hunter's  knife  (which,  possibly, 
they  did  not  perceive,  as  it  was  worn  in  a  sort  d 
sheath  in  the  side  of  his  legging),  and  treating  him 
otherwise  with  a  marked  difference  from  their 
demeanor  to  the  others.  This  circumstance  proved 
the  source  of  the  party's  deliverance. 

It  was,  perhaps,  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  they 
were  first  taken.  The  moon  was  br^ht,  but,  as 
the  air  was  unusu£illy  cool  for  Uie  season,  the 
savages  had  kindled  two  large  fires  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  park  not  to  frighten  the  antelopes, 
who  were  still  pouring  into  it  continually.  At  these 
fires  they  were  occupied  in  cooking  their  game 
when  the  hunters  so  xmexpectedly  came  uptm  them 
from  round  a  clump  of  trees.  Greely  and  the  I 
Prophet,  after  being  disarmed  and  bound  with 
strong  thongs  of  buffalo  hide,  were  thrown  down: 
under  a  tree  at  some  distance  from  the  blaze;  while ' 
the  Canadian  was  permitted  to  seat  himself,  in 
char:ge  of  two  savages,  by  one  of  the  fires,  the  resti 
of  the  Indians  forming  a  circle  round  the  other  and 
larger  <me.  In  this  arrangement,  the  time  wore 
away  slowly,  and  tiie  hunters  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  death;  the  cords  of  the  two  who  werei 
bound  caused  them,  also,  infinite  pain,  frota  the 
tightness  with  which  they  were  fastened.  The 
Canadian  had  endeavored  to  hold  a  conversatitmi 
with  his  guards,  in  the  hope  of  bribing  them  to 
release  him,  but  could  not  make  himself  imderstood.  j 
About  midnight,  the  coi^regation  aroimd  the  large 
fire  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  dash  of  several 
large  antelopes  in  succession  through  the  midst  of 
the  blaze.  These  animals  had  burst  through  ii 
portion  of  the  mud  wail  which  confined  them,  and. 
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mad  with  rage  and  affright,  had  made  for  the  light 
of  the  fire,  as  is  the  habit  of  insects  at  night  in  like 
circumstances.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Saonies 
had  never  heard  of  any  similar  feat,  of  these  usually 
timid  creatures,  for  they  were  in  great  terror  at  the 
unexpected  interruption,  and  their  alarm  increased 
to  perfect  dismay,  as  the  whole  captured  herd 
came  rushing  and  bounding  upon  them,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  minute  or  so  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  few.  The  hunters  described  the  scene  as  one 
of  the  most  singular  nature.  The  beasts  were 
apparently  frantic,  and  the  velocity  and  impetuosity 
with  which  they  flew,  rather  tiian  leaped  through 
the  flames,  and  through  the  midst  of  the  terrified 
savages,  Was  said  by  Greely  (a  man  not  in  the  least 
prone  to  exaggerate)  to  have  been  not  only  an 
imposing  but  even  a  terrible  spectacle.  They 
carried  everything  before  them  in  their  first  plui^es; 
but,  having  cleared  the  large  fire,  they  immediately 
dashed  at  the  small  one,  scattering  the  brands  and 
blazing  wood  about;  then  returned,  as  if  bewildered, 
to  the  large  one,  and  so  backwards  and  forwards 
until  the  decline  of  the  fires,  when,  in  small  parties, 
they  scampered  off  Uke  lightning  to  the  woods. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  knocked  down  in  this 
Eurious  mfil^e,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
them  were  seriously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded  by 
the  sharp  hoofs  of  the  agile  antelopes.  Some  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  groimd,  and  so  avoided 
injury.  The  Prophet  and  Greely,  not  being  near  the 
fires,  were  in  no  darker.  The  Canadian  was  pros- 
trated at  the  first  onset  by  a  kick  which  rendered 
him  senseless  for  some  minutes.  When  he  came 
to  himself  he  was  nearly  in  darkness;  for  the  moon 
had  gone  behind  a  heavy  thunder-cloud,  and  the 
fires  were  almost  out,  or  only  existed  in  brands 
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scattened  hither  and  thither.  He  saw  no  Indians ' 
near  him,  and  instantly  arousing  himself  to  escape, 
made,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  tree  where  his 
two  comrades  were  lying.  Their  thongs  were  soon 
cut,  and  the  three  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  without  stopping  to  think  of  their 
rifles,  or  of  anything  beyond  present  security. 
Having  run  for  some  miles,  and  finding  no  one  in 
pursuit,  they  slackened  their  pace,  and  made  their 
way  to  a  spring  for  a  draught  of  water.  Here  it 
was  they  met  with  the  antelope  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  they  brot^ht  with  them  to  the  boats. 
The  poor  creature  lay  panting,  and  unable  to  move, 
by  the  border  of  the  spring.  One  of  its  l^s  was 
broken,  and  it  bore  evident  traces  of  fire.  It  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  herd  which  had  been  the  means 
of  deliverance.  Had  there  been  even  a  chance  of 
its  recovery  the  hunters  would  have  spared  it  in 
token  of  their  gratitude,  but  it  was  miserably 
injured,  so  they  put  it  at  once  out  of  its  misery,  and 
brought  it  home  to  the  boats,  where  we  made  an, 
excellent  breakfast  upon  it  next  morning. 

April  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  During  these  four] 
days  we  kept  on  our  course  without  any  adventure  1 
of  note.  The  weather  was  very  pleasant  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  nights  and  mornings  | 
were  exceedingly  cold,  and  we  had  sharp  frosts,] 
Game  was  abundant,  Thornton  still  continued  ill, 
and  his  sickness  perplexed  and  gneved  me  beyond  | 
measure.  I  missed  his  society  very  much,  and  now  1 
found  that  he  was  almost  the  only  member  of  our 
party  in  whom  I  could  strictly  confide.  By  this  j 
I  merely  mean  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  to , 
whom  I  could,  or  would,  freely  unburden  my  heart, 
with  all  its  wild  hopes  and  fantastic  wishes — not 
that  any  individual  among  us  was  unworthy  of  1 
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implicit  faith.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  all  hlce 
brothers,  and  a  dispute,  of  any  importance,  never 
occurred.  One  interest  seemed  to  bind  all;  or 
rather  we  appeared  to  be  a  band  of  voyageurs  without 
interest  in  view,  mere  travellers  for  pleasure.  What 
ideas  the  Canadians  might  have  held  upon  this 
subject  I  cannot,  indeed,  exactly  say.  These 
fellows  talked  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  about  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  especially  about  th^ir 
expected  share  of  it;  yet  I  can  scarcely  think  they 
cared  much  for  these  points,  for  they  were  the 
most  simple-minded,  and  certainly  the  most  obl^ing 
set  of  beings  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  be  afforded  by  the 
expedition  was  the  last  thing  upon  which  they 
speculated.  Some  singular  evidence  of  the  feeling 
which  more  or  less  pervaded  us  all  occurred  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  Interests,  which, 
in  the  settlements,  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  of  tiie  highest  importance,  were  here  treated  as 
niatters  unworthy  of  a  serious  word,  and  neglected, 
or  totally  discarded  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
text. Men  who  had  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
through  a  howling  wilderness,  beset  by  horrible 
dangers,  and  enduring  the  most  heartrending  pri- 
vations for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collectii^ 
peltries,  would  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  seeing 
them  when  obtained,  and  would  leave  behind  them 
without  a  sigh  an  entire  cache  of  fine  beaver  skins 
rather  than  forego  the  pleasure  of  pushing  up  some 
romantic-looking  river,  or  penetrating  into  some 
craggy  and  dangerous  cavern,  for  minerals  whose 
use  they  knew  nothing  about,  and  which  they  threw 
aside  as  lun^ber  at  the  first  decent  opportimity. 
In  all  this  my  own  heart  was  very  much  with  the 
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rest  of  the  party;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  as  we 
proceeded  on' our  journey,  I  found  myself  less  and 
less  interested  in  the  main  business  of  the  expedition, 
and  more  and  more  willing  to  turn  aside  in  pursuit 
of  idle  amusement,  if  indeed  I  am  right  in  calltE^ 
by  so  feeble  a  name  as  amusement  that  deep  and 
most  intense  excitement  with  which  I  surveyed  the 
wonders  and  majestic  beauties  of  the  wilderness. 
No  sooner  had  I  examined  one  region  than  I  was 
possessed  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  push  forward 
and  explore  another.  As  yet,  however,  I  felt  as 
if  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  settlements  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  my  burning  love  of  nature  and  of 
the  unknown.  I  could  not  help  beic^  aware  that 
some  civilized  footsteps,  although  few,  had  preceded ! 
me  in  my  journey;  that  some  eyes  before 'my  own 
had  been  enraptured  with  the  scenes  around  me. 
But  for  this  sentiment,  ever  obtrudii^  itself,  I 
should  no  doubt  have  loitered  more  frequently  on  i 
the  way,  turning  aside  to  survey  the  features  of  the ! 
region  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  perhaps' 
penetrating  deeply,  at  times,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  the  north  and  south  of  our  route.  But 
I  was  anxious  to  go  on;  to  get,  if  possible,  beyond 
the  extreme  bounds  of  civilization;  to  gaze,  if  I| 
could,  upon  those  gigantic  mountains  of  which 
the  existence  had  been  made  known  to  us  only  by 
the  vague  accounts  of  the  Indians.  These  ulterior  i 
hopes  and  views  I  communicated  fully  to  no  one  i 
of  our  party  save  Thornton.  He  participated  in 
all  my  most  visionary  projects,  and  entered  com- 
pletely into  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  enterprise  1 
which  pervaded  my  soul.  I  therefore  felt  his  illness 
as  a  bitter  evil.  He  grew  worse  daily,  while  it  was 
out   of   otu:  power  to  render  him  apy  effectual  I 
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April  16.  To-day  we  had  a  cold  rain  with  a 
ligh  wind  from  the  north,  obliging  us  to  come  to 
inchor  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  four  o'clock 
?.  M.  we  proceeded,  and  made  five  miles  by  night, 
rhomtcai  was  much  worse. 

April  17  and  18.  During  both  these  days  we 
lad  a  continuance  of  raw,  unpleasant  weather, 
ivith  the  same  cold  wind  from  the  north.  We 
abserved  many  large  masses  of  ice  in  the  river,  which 
was  much  swollen  and  very  muddy.  The  time 
passed  tmpleasantly,  and  we  made  no  way.  Thorn- 
ton appeared  to  be  dying,  and  I  now  resolved  to 
encamp  at  the  first  convenient  spot,  and  remain 
tmtil  lus  illness  should  terminate.  We  accordingly, 
at  noon  this  day,  drew  the  boats  up  a  lai;ge  creek 
coming  in  from  the  south  and  formed  an  encamp- 
ment on  the  mainland. 

April  25.  We  remained  at  the  creek  until  this 
morning,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  all,  Thornton 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  on.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  we  proceeded  gaily  through  a  most 
lovely  portion  of  the  country;  witiiout  encountering 
a  sii^le  Indian,  or  meeting  with  any  adventure  out 
of  the  usual  course  tmtil  the  last  of  the  month,  when 
we  reached  the  CQimtry  of  the  Mandans,  or  rather 
of  the  Mandans,  the  ^Unnetarees,  and  the  Ahnaha- 
ways;  for  these  three  tribes  all  live  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  each  other,  occupying  five  villages.  Not 
a  great  many  years  ago  the  Mandans  were  settled 
in  nine  villages,  about  eight  miles  below,  the  ruins 
of  which  we  passed  without  knowing  what  they 
were, — seven  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  east  of 
the  river;  but  they  were  thinned  off  by  the  smallpox 
and  their  old  enemies  the  Sioux,  until  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful,  when  they  ascended  to  their  present 
position.     [Mr.  R.  gives  here  a  tolerably  full  account 
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of  the  Minnetarees  and  Ahnaiaways  or  Wassatoons; 
but  we  omit  it,  as  differii^  in  no  important  par- 
ticular from  the  ordinary  statements  respectii^ 
these  nations.]  The  Mandans  received  us  with 
perfect  friendliness,  and  we  remained  in  their 
neighborhood  three  days,  during  which  we  over- 
hauled and  repaired  the  piroque,  and  otherwise 
refitted.  We  also  obtained  a  good  supply  of  hard 
com,  of  a  mixed  color,  which  the  savages  had 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  holes  near  the 
front  of  their  lodges.  While  with  the  Mandans  we 
were  visited  by  a  Minnetaree  chief,  called  Wau- 
kerassah,  who  behaved  with  much  civility,  and  was 
of  service  to  us  in  many  respects.  The  son  of  this 
chief  we  engaged  to  accompany  us  as  interpreter 
as  far  as  the  great  fork.  We  made  the  father 
several  presents,  with  which  he  was  greatly  pleased.* 
On  the  first  of  May  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Mandans, 
and  went  on  our  way. 

May  I.  The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  began  to  assume  a  lovely  appear- 
ance with  the  opening  vegetation,  which  was  now 
much  advanced.  The  cottonwood  leaves  were  quite 
as  large  as  a  crown,  and  many  flowers  were  full 
blown.  The  low  grounds  began  to  spread  out  here 
more  than  usual,  and  were  well  supplied  with 
timber.  The  cottonwood  and  common  willow, 
as  well  as  red  willow,  aboimded;  with  rose-bushes 
in  great  plenty.  Beyond  the  low  grounds  on  the 
iver,  the  country  extended  in  one  immense  plain 
without  wood  of  any  kind.  TTie  soil  was  remark- 
ably rich.  The  game  was  more  abundant  than  we 
had  ever  yet  seen  it.  We  kept  a  hunter  ahead  of 
us  on  eadi  bank,  and  to-day  they  brought  in  an 

*  The  chief  Waukerassah  is  mentioned  by  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  whom  he  also  visited.  ,  ^  iOi,>'^lc 
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elk,  a  goat,  five  beavers,  and  a  great  number  of 
plovers.  The  beavers  were  very  tame  and  easily 
taken.  This  animal  is  qmte  a  bonno  hottche  as  an 
article  of  food;  especially  the  tail,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  glutinous  nature,  like  the  fins  of  the 
halibut.  A  beaver  tail  will  suffice  for  a  plentiful 
dinner  for  three  men.  We  made  twenty  miles 
before  night. 

May  2.  We  had  a  fine  wind  this  morning,  and 
used  our  sails  until  noon,  when  it  became  rather  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  stopped  for  the  day.  Our 
hunters  went  out  and  shortly  returned  with  an 
immense  elk  whom  Neptune  had  pulled  down  after 
a  loi^  chase,  tha  animal  having  been  only  slightly 
wounded  by  a  buckshot.  He  measured  six  feet 
in  height.  An  antelope  Was  also  caught  about 
dusk.  As  soon  as  the  creattire  saw  our  men,  it 
flew  off  with  the  greatest  velocity,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  stopped,  and  returned  on  its  steps,  appar- 
ently through  curiosity,  then  bounded  away  again. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  frequently,  each  time 
the  game  coming  nearer  and  nezirer,  until  at  length 
it  ventured  within  rifle  distance,  when  a  shot  from 
the  Prophet  brought  it  down.  It  was  lean  and 
.  with  young.  These  animals,  although  of  incredible 
swiftness  of  foot,  are  still  bad  swinmiers,  and  thus 
frequently  fall  a  victim  to  the  wolves,  in  their 
attempts  to  cross  a  stream.  To-day  made  twelve 
miles. 

May  3.  This  morning  we  made  great  headway, 
and  by  night  had  accomplished  full  thirty  miles. 
Tlie  game  continued  to  be  abundant.  Butfaloes,  in 
vast  numbers,  lay  dead  along  the  shore,  and  we  saw 
many  wolves  devouring  the  carcasses.  They  fled 
always  at  our  approach.  We  were  much  at  a  loss 
to,  account  for  the  death  of  the  buffaloes,  but  ^s^we 
Vou  VIII— 10  '  ^"^  "^ 
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weeks    afterwards    the    mystery    was    cleared    up.  ' 
Arriving  at  a  pass  of  the  river  where  the  bluffs  were  ■ 
steep  and  the  water  deep  at  their  base,  we  observed  [ 
a  large  herd  of  the  huge  beasts  swimming  across,  and 
stopped  to  watch  their  motions.     They  came  in  a  | 
sidelong  manner  down  the  current,  and  had  appar-  ' 
ently  entered  the  water  from  a  gorge,  about  half 
a  mile  above,  where  the  bank  sloped  into  the  stream. 
Upon  reaching  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
they  found  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  and  the  | 
water  was  beyond  their  depth.    After  struggling  j 
for  some  time,  and  endeavorii^  in  vain  to  get  a  : 
foothold  in  the  steep  and  slippery  clay,  they  turned 
and  swam  to  the  eastern  shore,  where  the  same  kind  ! 
of  inaccesrible  precipices  presented  themselves,  and  : 
where  the  ineffectual  struggle  to  ascend  was  repeated.  ' 
TTiey  now  turned  a  second  time,  a  third,  a  fourth,  | 
and  a  fifth,  always  making  the  shore  at  very  nearly  i 
the  same  places.     Instead  of  suffering  themselves  to  \ 
go  down  with  the  current  in  search  of  a  more  favor- 
able landing  (which  m^ht  have  been  found  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below),  they  seemed  bent  upon  maintaining 
their  position,  and,  for  this  purpose,  swam  with 
their  breasts  at  an  acute;  angle  to  the  stream,  and 
used  violent  exertions  to  prevent  being  borne  down. 
At  the  fifth  time  of  crossing,  the  poor  beasts  were  so 
eiitirely  exhausted  that  it  was  evident  they  could 
do    no    more.     They    now    struggled    fearfully    to 
scramble  up  the  bank,  and  one  or  two  of  them  had 
nearly  succeeded,  when,  to  our  great  distress  (for 
we  could  not  witness  their  noble  efforts  without 
commiseration) ,  the  whole  mass  of  loose  earth  above 
caved  in,  and  buried  several  of  them  in  its  fall, 
without  leaving  the  cliff  in  better  condition  for 
ascent.     Upon  this  the  rest  of  the  herd  commenced    | 
a  lamentable  kind  of  lowing  or  moaning,,  $.  sound    ' 
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conveying  more  of  a  dismal  sorrow  and  despair  than 
anything  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  I  shall 
never  get  it  out  of  my  head.  Some  of  the  beasts 
made  another  attempt  to  swim  the  river,  struggled 
a  few  minutes,  and  sank,  the  waves  above  them 
being  dyed  with  the  red  blood  that  gushed  from 
their  nostrils  in  the  death  agony.  But  the  greater 
part,  after  the  moaning  described,  seemed  to  jdeld 
supinely  to  their  fate,  rolled  over  on  their  backs, 
and  disappeared.  The  whole  herd  was  drowned; 
not  a  buffalo  escaped.  ITieir  carcasses  were  thrown 
up  in  half  an  hoiu-  afterwards  upon  the  flat  grounds 
a  short  distance  below,  where,  but  for  their  ^orant 
obstinacy,  they  m^ht  so  easily  have  landed  in  safety. 
May  4.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and,  with 
a  fair  warm  wind  from  the  south,  we  made  twenty- 
five  miles  before  night.  To-day  Thornton  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  the 
boat.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  out  with  me  into 
the  prairie  on  the  west,  where  we  saw  a  great  number 
of  early  spring  flowers  of  a  kind  never  seen  in  the 
settlements.  Many  of  them  were  of  a  rare  beauty 
and  delidous  perfiune.  We  saw  also  game  in  great 
variety,  but  shot  none,  as  we  were  sure  the  hunters 
would  bring  in  more  than  was  wanted  for  use,  and 
I  was  averse  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  life.  On 
our  way  home  we  came  upon  two  Indians  of  the 
Assiniboin  nation,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  boats. 
They  had  evinced  nothing  like  distrust  on  the  way, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  had  been  frank  and  bold  in 
demeanor;  we  were  therefore  much  surprised  to 
see  them,  upon  coming  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  piroque,  turn,  both  of  them,  suddenly  round, 
and  make  off  into  the  prairie  at  full  -speed.  Upon 
getting  a  good  distance  from  us,  they  stopped  and, 
ascended  a  knoll  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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river.  Here  they  lay  on  their  bellies,  and,  restii^ 
their  chins  on  their  hands,  seemed  to  regard  us  with 
the  deepest  astonishment.  By  the  aid  of  a  spy- 
glass I  could  minutely  observe  their  countenances, 
which  bore  evidence  of  both  amazement  and  terror. 
They  continued  watching  us  for  a  long  time.  At 
length,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  they 
arose  hurriedly  and  commenced  a  rapid  flight  in 
the  direction  from  which  we  had  seen  them  issue 
at  first. 

May  $.  As  we  were  getting  xmder  way  very 
early  this  morning,  a  large  party  of  Assiniboins 
suddenly  rushed  upon  the  boats,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  the  piroque  before  we  could 
make  any  effectual  resistance.  No  one  was  in  it 
at  the  time  except  Jules,  who  escaped  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  river,  and  swimming  to  the  large 
boat,  which  we  had  pushed  out  into  the  stream. 
These  Indians  had  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  two 
who  had  visited  us  the  day  before,  and  the  party 
must  have  approached  us  in  the  most  stealthy 
manner  imaginable,  as  we  had  our  sentries  regularly 
posted,  and  even  Neptune  failed  to  give  any  token 
of  their  vicinity. 

We  were  preparing  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  when 
Misquash  (the  new  interpreter — son  of  Waukerassah) 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Assiniboins  were 
friends  and  were  now  making  signals  of  amity.  Al- 
though we  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  highway 
robbery  of  our  boat  was  but  an  indifferent  way  of 
evincing  friendship,  still  we  are  willing  to  see  what 
these  people  had  to  say,  and  desired  Misquash  to  ask 
them  why  they  had  behaved  as  they  did .  They  rephed 
with  many  protestations  of  regard;  and  we  at  length 
found  that  they  really  had  no  intention  of  molest- 
ing us  any  further  than  to  satisfy  an  ardent  cuiioaty 
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which  coi^umed  them,  and  which  they  now  entreated 
us  to  appease.  It  appeared  that  the  two  Indians  of 
the  day  before,  whose  singular  conduct  had  so  sur- 
prised us,  had  been  struck  with  sudden  amazement 
at  the  sooty  appearance  of  our  negro,  Toby.  They 
had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  a  blackamoor,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  confessed  that  their  astonish- 
ment was  not  altogether  causeless.  Toby,-  more- 
over, was  as  ugly  an  old  gentleman  as  ever  spoke, 
having  all  the  peculiar  features  of  his  race — the 
swollen  lips,  large  white  protruding  eyes,  flat  nose, 
long  ears,  double  head,  pot-belly,  and  bow  legs. 
Upon  relating  their  adventure  to  their  companions, 
the  two  savages  could  obtain  no  credit  for  the  won- 
derful story,  and  were  about  losing  caste  forever,  as 
liars  and  double-dealers,  when  they  proposed  to 
conduct  the  whole  band  to  the  boats  by  way  of  vin- 
dicating their  veracity.  The  sudden  attack  seemed 
to  have  been  the  mere  result  of  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  still  incredulous  Assiniboins;  for  they 
never  afterwards  evinced  the  slightest  hostility,  and 
yielded  up  the  piroque  as  soon  as  we  made  them 
understand  that  we  would  let  them  have  a  good  look 
at  old  Toby.  The  latter  personage  took  the  matter 
as  a  very  good  joke,  and  went  ashore  at  once,  in 
naturalibus,  that  the  inquisitive  savages  might  observe 
the  whole  extent  of  the  question.  Their  astonish- 
ment and  satisfaction  were  profound  and  complete. 
At  first  they  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes, 
spitting  upon  their  fingers  and  rubbing  the  skin  of  the 
negro  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  painted.  The  wool 
on  the  head  elicited  repeated  shouts  of  applause,  and 
the  bandy  legs  were, the  subject  of  unqualified  ad- 
miration- A  jig  dance  on  the  part  of  our  ugly  friend 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Wonder  was  now  at 
its  height.     Approbation  could  go  no  further.     Had 
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Toby  but  possessed  a  angle  spark  of  ambition  he 
might  then  have  made  his  fortune  forever  by  as- 
cending the  throne  of  the  Assiniboins,  and  reigning  as 
King  Toby  the  First. 

This  incident  detained  tis  until  late  in  the  day. 
After  interchangii^  some  dvilities  and  presents  -with 
the  savins,  we  accepted  the  aid  of  six  of  the  band  in 
rowing  us  about  five  miles  on  our  route,  a  very  act^t- 
able  assistance,  and  one  for  which  we  did  not  fail  to 
thank  Toby.  We  made,  to-day,  only  twelve  miles, 
and  encamped  at  night  on  a  beautiful  island  which 
we  long  remembered  for  the  delicious  fish  and  fowl 
which  its  vicinity  afforded  us.  We  stayed  at  this 
pleasant  spot  two  days,  during  which  we  feasted  and 
made  merry,  with  very  little  care  for  the  morrow, 
and  with  very  little  regard  to  the  numerous  beaver 
which  disported  aroimd  us.  We  might  have  taken 
at  this  island  one  or  two  hundred  skins  without 
difficulty.  As  it  was,  we  collected  about  twenty. 
The  island  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  tolerably  large  river 
coming  in  from  the  south,  and  at  a  point  where  the 
Missouri  strikes  off  in  a  due  westerly  direction.  The 
latitude  is  about  48. 

May  8.  We  proceeded  with  fair  winds  and  fine 
weather,  and  after  makit^  twenty  or  twaity-five 
miles,  reached  a  large  river  coming  in  from  the  north. 
Where  it  debouches,  however,  it  is  very  narrow,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  yards  wide,  and  appears  to  be 
quite  choked  up  with  mud.  Upon  ascending  it  a 
short  distance,  a  fine  bold  stream  is  seen,  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  very  deep,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  valley,  aboundii^  in  game.  Our  new 
guide  told  us  the  name  of  this  river,  but  I  have  no 
memorandum  of  it.*  Robert  Greely  shot  here 
some  geese  which  build  their  nests  upon  trees. 

•  Probably  White-Earth  River.  .-         ,. 
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May  9.  In  many  places  a  little  distant  from  the 
river  banks,  to-day,  we  observed  the  ground  en- 
crusted with  a  white  substance  which  proved  to  be  a 
strong  salt.  We  made  onJy  fifteen  miles,  owing  to 
several  petty  hindrances,  and  encamped  at  night  on 
tlie  mainland,  among  some  clumps  of  cottonwood 
and  rabbitberry  bushes. 

May  10.  To-day  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the 
■wind  strong,  but  fair.  We  made  great  headway. 
The  hills  in  this  vicinity  are  rough  and  ja^ed,  show- 
ing irregular  broken  masses  of  rock,  some  of  which 
tower  to  a  great  height,  and  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  action  of  water.  We  picked  up  several 
pieces  of  petrified  wood  and  bone ;  and  coal  was  scat- 
tered about  in  every  direction.  TTie  river  gets  very 
crooked. 

May  1 1 .  Detained  the  greater  part  of  the  day  by 
squalls  and  rain.  Towards  evening  it  cleared  up 
beautifully  with  a  fair  wind,  of  which  we  took  advan- 
tage, making  ten  miles  before  encamping.  Several 
fat  beavers  were  caught,  and  a  wolf  was  shot  upon  the 
bank.  He  seemed  to  have  strayed  from  a  large  herd 
which  were  prowling  about  us. 

May  12.  Landed  to-day  at  noon,  after  makingten 
miles,  upon  a  small  steep  island,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
overhauling  some  of  our  things.  As  we  were  about 
takii^  our  departure,  one  of  the  Canadians,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  party  and  was  several  yards  in  advance, 
suddenly  disappeared  from  our  view  with  a  loud 
scream.  We  all  ran  forward  immediately,  and 
laughed  heartily  upon  finding  that  our  man  had  only 
tumbled  into  an  empty  cache,  from  which  we  soon 
extricated  him.  Had  he  been  alone,  however,  there 
is  much  room  for  question  if  he  would  have  got  out  at 
all.  We  examined  the  hole  carefully,  but  found 
nothing  in  it  beyond  a  few  empty  bottles;  we  did  not 
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see  anjrthing  serving  to  show  whether  French ,  British, 
or  Americans  had  concealed  their  goods  there ;  and 
we  felt  some  curiosity  upon  this  point. 

May  13.  Arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Yellow- 
stone with  the  Missouri,  after  making  twenty-five 
miles  during  the  day.  Misquash  here  left  us,  and 
returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  character  of  the  countiy  throi^h  which 
we  had  passed  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
was  cheerless  in  comparison  with  that  to  , 
which  we  had  been  accustomed.  In  general  it  was 
more  level;  the  timber  being  more  abundant  on  the 
skirts  of  the  stream,  with  little  or  none  at  all  in  the 
distance.  Wherever  bluffs  appeared  upon  the  mar- 
gin we  descried  indications  of  coal,  and  we  saw  one 
extenave  bed  of  a  thick  bituminous  nature  which 
very  much  discolored  the  water  for  some  hundred 
yards  below  it.  The  current  is  more  gentle  than 
hitherto,  the  water  clearer,  and  the  rocky  points 
and  shoals  fewer,  althot^h  such  as  we  had  to  pass 
were  as  difficult  as  ever.  We  had  rain  incessantly, 
which  rendered  the  banks  so  slippery  that  the  men 
who  had  the  towing  lines  could  scarcely  walk.  The 
air,  too,  was  disagreeably  chilly,  and  upon  ascending 
some  low  hills  near  the  river  we  observed  no  small 
quantity  of  snow  lying  in  the  clefts  and  ridges.  In  the 
extreme  distance  on  our  right  we  had  perceived 
several  Indian  encampments  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  temporary,  and  had  been  only  lately 
abandoned.  This  region  gives  no  indication  of  any 
permanent  settlement,  but  appears  to  be  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  with  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  a  fact 
rendered  evident  by  the  frequent  traces  of  the  hunt, 
which  we  came  across  in  every  direction.  The 
Minnetarees  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  well  known,  extend 
their  excursions  in  pursuit  of  game  as  high  as  the 
great  fork,  on  the  south  side;  while  the  Assiniboins 
go    up   still   higher.     Misquash   informed   us    that 
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between  our  present  encampment  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  we  should  meet  with  no  lodges  excxpt 
those  of  the  Minnetarees  that  reade  on  the  lower 
or  souUi  side  of  the  Saskatchawine. 

The  game  had  been  exceedii^Iy  abundant,  and  in 
great  variety :  elk,  buflalo,  b^-hom,  mule-deer,  bears, 
foxes,  beaver,  etc.,  etc.,  with  wild  fowl  innumerable. 
,  Fish  was  also  plentiful.  The  width  of  the  stream 
varied  considerably  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  passes  where  the  current  rushed  between  bluffs  not 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  apart.  The  face  of  these 
bluffs  generally  was  composed  of  a  light  yellowish 
freestone  intermingled  with  burnt  esolh,  pumice- 
stone,  and  mineral  salts.  At  one  point  the  aspect  of 
the  coimtry  underwent  a  remarkable  change,  the  hills 
retiring  on  both  ades  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
river,  which  was  thickly  interspersed  with  small  and 
beautiful  islands,  covered  with  cottonwood.  The 
low  grounds  appeared  to  be  very  fertile;  those  on  the 
north  wide  and  low,  and  opening  into  three  extendve 
valleys.  Here  seemed  to  be  the  extreme  northern 
termination  of  the  range  of  moimtains  through  which 
the  Missouri  had  been  pas^g  iar  so  loi^  a  time,  and 
which  are  called  the  Black  Hills  by  the  savages. 
The  change  from  the  mountainous  region  to  the  level 
was  indicated  by  the  atmosphere,  which  now  became 
dry  and  pure ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  perceived 
its  effects  upon  the  seams  of  our  boats,  and  our  few 
mathematical  instruments. 

As  we  made  immediate  approach  to  tiie  forks  it 
came  on  to  rain  very  hard,  and  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  were  harasang  in  the  extreme.  The  banks  in 
some  places  were  so  slii:^ry,and  the  clay  so  soft 
and  stiff,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  go  barefooted, 
as  they  could  not  keep  on  their  moccasins.  The  shores 
also  were  full  of  pools  of  stagnant  water,  through 
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which  we  were  obliged  to  wade,  sometimes  up  to  our 
armpits.  Then  again  we  had  to  scramble  over  enor- 
mous shoals  of  sharp-pointed  flints,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  wreck  of  cliffs  that  had  fallen  down  en 
masse.  Occaaonally  we  came  to  a  precipitous  gorge 
or  gully,  which  it  would  put  us  to  lie  greatest  labor 
to  pass,  and  in  attempting  to  push  by  one  of  these  the 
rope  of  the  large  boat  (being  old  and  much  worn) 
gave  way  and  permitted  her  to  be  swung  round  by 
the  current  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  where  the  water  was  so  deep  that  we 
could  only  work  in  getting  her  off  by  the  aid  of  the 
piroque,  and  so  were  full  six  hoitts  in  effecting  it. 

At  one  period  we  arrived  at  a  high  wall  of  black 
rock  on  the  south,  towering  above  the  ordinary  cliffs 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  stream;  after 
which  there  was  an  open  plain,  and  about  three 
miles  beyond  this  again,  another  wall  of  a  light  color, 
on  the  same  side,  fully  two  hundred  feet  high;  then 
another  plain  or  valley,  and  then  still  another  wall  of 
the  most  singular  appearance  arises  on  the  north, 
soaring  in  he^ht  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  being  in  thickness  about  twelve,  with  a  very 
r^ular  artificial  character.  These  cliffs  present 
indeed  the  most  extraordinary  aspect,  risii^  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water.  The  last  mentioned 
are  composed  of  very  white  soft  sandstone,  which 
readily  receives  the  impression  of  the  water.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  them  appears  a  sort  of  frieze  or 
cornice  formed  by  the  intervention  of  several  thin 
horizontal  strata  of  a  white  freestone,  hard,  and 
unaffected  by  the  rains.  Above  them  is  a  dark  rich 
soil,  sloping  gradually  back  from  the  water  to  the 
extent  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts,  when  other  hills 
sprii^  up  abruptly  to  the  height  of  full  five  hundred 
feet  more. 
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The  face  of  these  remarkable  cliffs,  as  might  be  dup- 
posed,  is  checkered  with  a  variety  of  lines  formed  by 
the  trickling  of  the  rains  upon  the  soft  material,  so 
that  a  fertile  fancy  might  easily  imagine  them  to  be 
gigantic  monuments  reared  by  human  art,  and 
carved  over  with  hieroglyphical  devices.  Sometimes 
there  are  complete  niches  (like  those  we  see  for  statues 
in  common  temples)  formed  by  the  dropping  out 
bodily  of  large  fragments  of  the  sandstone ;  and  there 
are  several  points  where  staircases  and  long  corridors 
appear,  as  accidental  fractures  in  the  freestone  cor- 
nice happen  to  let  the  rain  trickle  down  tmiformly 
upon  the  softer  material  below.  We  passed  these 
singular  bluffs  in  a  bright  moonlight,  and  their  effect 
upon  my  imagination  I  shall  never  forget.  They  had 
all  the  air  of  enchanted  structures  (such  as  I  have 
dreamed  of) ,  and  the  twittering  of  myriads  of  martins 
which  have  built  their  nests  in  the  holes  that  every- 
where perforate  the  mass,  aided  this  conception 
not  a  Httle.  Besides  the  main  walls  there  are,  at 
intervals,  inferior  ones,  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  from  one  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  thick, 
perfectly  regular  in  shape,  and  perpendicular. 
These  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  large  black- 
looking  stones,  apparently  made  up  of  loam,  sand, 
and  quartz,  and  absolutely  symmetrical  in  figiu-e,  al- 
though of  various  sizes.  They  are  usually  square, 
but  sometimes  oblong  (always  parallelepipedal),  and 
are  lying  one  above  the  other  as  exactly  and  with  as 
perfect  r^ularity  as  if  placed  there  by  some  mortal 
mason;  each  upper  stone  covering  and  securing  the 
point  of  junction  between  two  lower  ones,  just  as 
bricks  are  laid  in  a  wall.  Sometimes  these  singular 
erections  run  in  parallel  lines,  as  many  as  four  abreast ; 
sometimes  they  leave  the  river  and  go  back  until  lost 
amid  the  hills;  sometimes  they  cross  each  other  at 
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right  angles,  seeming  to  enclose  large  artificial  gar- 
dens, the  vegetation  within  which  is  often  of  a  char- 
acter to  preserve  the  illusion.  Where  the  walls  are 
thinnest,  there  the  bricks  are  less  in  size,  and  the 
converse.  We  regarded  the  scenery  presented  to 
our  view  at  this  portion  of  the  Missouri  as  altc^ether 
the  most  surprisii^,  if  not  the  most  beautiftd,  which 
we  had  yet  seen.  It  left  upon  my  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  novelty,  of  singularity,  which  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Shortly  after  reaching  the  fork  we  came  to  a  pretty 
lai^e  island  on  the  northern  side,  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  which  is  a  low  ground  on  the  south  very 
thickly  covered  with  fine  timber.  After  this  there 
were  several  small  islands,  at  each  of  which  we  touched 
for  a  few  minutes  as  we  passed.  Then  we  came  to 
a  very  black-looking  bluff  on  the  north,  and  then  to 
two  other  small  islands,  about  which  we  observed 
nothir^  remarkable.  Going  a  few  miles  farther  we 
reached  a  tolerably  large  island  situated  near  the 
point  of  a  steep  promontory,  afterwards  passir^  two 
others,  smaller.  All  these  islands  are  weU  timbered. 
It  was  at  night,  on  the  13th  of  May,  that  we  were 
shown  by'  Misquash  the  mouth  of  the  large  river, 
which  in  the  settlement  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  but  by  the  Indians  is  called  the  Ahma- 
teaza.*  We  made  our  camp  on  the  south  shore 
in  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  Cottonwood. 

May  14.  liiis  morning  we  were  all  awake  and 
stirrir^  at  an  early  hour,  as  the  point  we  had  now 
reached  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  requi- 

*  There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  here  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  alter,  as,  after  all,  Mr.  Rodman 
may  not  be  in  the  wrong.  The  Amateaza  {according  to  the 
narrative  of  l«wis  and  Clarke)  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Minnetarees,  not  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  but  to  the  Missouri 
itseU,  ,  .t.ougic 
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site  that,  before  proceedii^  any  fai'ther,  we  should 
make  some  survey  by  way  of  ascertaining  which 
of  the  two  large  streams  in  view  would  afford  us  the 
better  passage  onward.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
wish  of  the  party  to  push  up  one  of  these  rivers  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  a  view  of  reachli^  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  when  we  might  perhaps  hit  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  large  stream  Aregan,  described 
by  all  the  Indians  with  whom  we  had  conversed  upon 
the  subject,  as  running  into  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  was  also  anxious  to  attain  this  object,  whidi  opened 
to  my  fancy  a  world  of  exciting  adventure,  but  I  fore- 
saw many  difficulties  whidi  we  must  necessarily  en- 
counter if  we  made  the  attempt  with  our  present 
limited  information  in  respect  to  the  r^on  we  should 
have  to  traversfe,  and  the  savages  who  occupied  it; 
about  which  latter  we  only  knew  indeed  that  they 
were  generally  the  most  ferocious  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  I  was  afraid,  too,  that  we  might  get  into 
the  wrong  stream,  and  involve  ourselves  in  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  troubles  which  wotild  dishearten  the  men. 
These  thoughts,  however,  did  not  give  me  any  loi^ 
imeasiness,  and  I  set  to  work  at  once  to  explore  the 
neighborhood;  sendii^  some  of  the  party  up  the 
banks  of  each  stream  to  estimate  the  comparative 
volume  of  water  in  each,  while  I  myself,  with  Tlioni- 
ton  and  John  Greely,  proceeded  to  ascend  the  high 
groimds  in  the  fork,  whence  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  region  might  be  attained.  We  saw 
here  an  immense  and  magnificent  country  spreading 
out  on  every  side  into  a  vast  plain,  waving  with  glori- 
ous verdure,  and  alive  with  countless  herds  of  buffa- 
loes and  wolves,  intermingled  with  occasional  elk  and 
antelope.  To  the  south  the  prospect  was  interrupted 
by  a  range  of  high,  snow-capped  mountains,  stretch- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  tenninating 
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abruptly.  Bdund  these  again  was  a  higher  range, 
extending  to  -the  very  horizon  in  the  northwest. 
The  two  rivers  presented  the  most  enchanting  ap- 
pearance as  they  wound  away  their  long  snake-like 
lei^ths  in  the  distance,  growti^  thinner  and  thinner 
until  they  looked  like  mere  faint  threads  of  silver  as 
they  vanished  in  the  shadowy  mists  of  the  sky.  We 
could  glean  nothii^,  from  their  direction  so  far, 
as  regards  their  ultimate  course,  and  so  descended 
from  our  position  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

The  examination  of  the  two  currents  gave  us  but 
little  more  satifaction.  The  north  stream  was  found 
to  be  the  deeper,  but  the  south  was  the  wider,  and 
the  volume  of  water  differed  but  little.  The  first  had 
all  the  color  of  the  Missouri,  but  the  latter  had  the 
peculiar  round  gravelly  bed  which  distinguishes  a 
river  that  issues  from  a  motmtainous  region.  We 
were  finally  determined  by  the  easier  navigation  of 
the  north  branch  to  pursue  this  course,  although 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  shallowness  we  found 
that  in  a  few  days,  at  farthest,  we  should  have  to 
dispense  with  the  large  boat.  We  spent  three  days  at 
our  encampment,  during  which  we  collected  a  great 
many  fine  skins,  and  deposited  them,  with  our  whole 
stock  on  hand,  in  a  well  constructed  cache  on  a 
small  island  in  the  river  a  mile  below  the  junction.* 

•  Caches  are  holes  very  frequently  dug  by  the  trappers  and 
fur  traders,  in  which  to  deposit  their  furs  or  other  goods  during 
a  temporary  absence.  A  dry  and  retired  situation  is  first 
selected.  A  circle  about  two  feet  in  diameter  is  then  described; 
the  sod  within  this  carefully  removed  and  laid  by.  A  hole 
Is  now  sunk  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  after- 
wards gradually  widened  until  the  excavation  becomes  eight 
or  ten  leet  deep,  and  six  or  seven  feet  wide.  As  the  earth  is 
dug  up,  it  is  cautiously  placed  on  a  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
traces  upon  the  grass,  and,  when  all  is  completed,  is  thrown  into 
the  nearest  river,  or  otherwise  effectually  concealed.  This 
cache  is  lined  throughout  with  dried  sticks  and  hay,  or  with 
skins,  and  within  it  almost  any  species  of  backwoods  property 
may  be  safely  and  soundly  kept  for  years.     When  the  goods 

...-  ,c.;oogic 
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We  also  brought  in  a  great  quantity  of  game,  and 
especially  of  deer,  some  haimches  of  which  we  pickled 
or  corned  for  future  use.  We  found  great  abun- 
dance of  the  prickly  pear  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as 
choke  berries  in  great  plenty  upon  the  low  grounds 
and  ravines.  There  were  also  many  yellow  and  red 
currants  (not  ripe),  with  gooseberries.  Wild  roses 
were  just  beginning  to  open  their  buds  in  the  most 
wonderful  profusion.  We  left  our  encampment  in 
fine  spirits  on  the  morning  of 

May  i8.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded merrily,  notwithstanding  the  constant  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  shoalsand  jutting  points 
with  which  the  stream  abounds.  The  men,  one  and 
all,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  determination  to  per- 
severe, and  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  the  sole 
theme  of  conversation.  In  leavir^  our  peltries 
behind  us,  we  had  considerably  lightened  the  boats, 
and  we  found  much  less  difficulty  in  getting  them 
forward  through  the  rapid  ciurents  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  river  was  crowded 
with  islands,  at  nearly  all  of  \rfiich  we  touched. 
At  night  we  reached  a  deserted  Indian  encampment, 
near  bluffs  of  a  blackish  day.  Rattlesnakes  dis- 
turbed us  very  much,  and  before  morning  we  had 
a  heavy  rain. 

May  19.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we 
found  the  character  of  the  stream  materially  altered, 
and  very  much  obstructed  by  sand-bars,  or  rather 
ridges  of  small  stones,  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  could  force  a  passage  for  the  larger  boat 
Sending  two  men  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  they  returned 
with  an  account  of  a  wider  and  deeper  channel  above, 

are  in,  and  well  covered  with  buffalo  hide,  earth  is  thrown  upon 
the  whole,  aad  stamped  firmly  down.  Afterwards  the  sod  is 
replaced,  and  a  private  mark  made  upon  the  neighboring  tree^ 
Qr  elsewljere,  indicating  the  precise  locatiVR  of  the  depOt. 
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and  once  again  we  felt  encouraged  to  persevere.  We 
pushed  on  for  ten  miles  and  encamped  on  a  small 
island  for  the  night.  We  observed  a  peculiar  moun- 
tain in  the  distance  to  the  south,  of  a  conical  form, 
isolated,  and  entirely  covered  with  snow. 

May  20.  We  now  entered  into  a  better  channel, 
and  pursued  our  course  with  little  interruption  for 
sixteen  miles,  throi^h  a  clayey  coimtry  of  peculiar 
character,  zmd  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  At 
night  we  encamped  on  a  very  large  island,  covered 
■with  tall  trees,  many  of  which  were  new  to  us.  We 
remained  at  this  spot  for  five  days  to  make  some 
repairs  in  the  piroque. 

During  our  sojourn  here  an  incident  of  note  oc- 
curred. The  baiJts  of  the  Missouri  in  this  ne^hbor- 
hood  are  precipitous,  and  formed  of  a  pecuUar  blue 
clay,  which  becomes  excessively  slippery  after  rain. 
The  cUffs,  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  back  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards,  or  thereabouts,  form  a 
succession  of  steep  terraces  of  this  clay,  intersected  in 
numerous  directions  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  so 
sharply  worn  by  the  action  of  water  at  some  remote 
period  of  time  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  artificial 
channels.  The  mouths  of  these  ravines,  where  they 
debouche  upon  the  river,  have  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, and  look  from  the  opposite  bank,  by  moon- 
light, like  gigantic  columns  standing  erect  upon  the 
shore.  To  an  observer  from  the  uppermost  terrace 
the  whole  descent  towards  the  stream  has  an  indes- 
cribably chaotic  and  dreary  air.  No  vegetation  of 
any  kind  is  seen. 

John  Greely,  the  Prophet,  the  interpreter  Jules, 
and  myself  started  out  after  breakfast  one  morning  to 
ascend  to  the  topmost  terrace  on  the  south  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  around  us;  in  short,  to  see 
what  could  be  seen.    With  great  labor,  and  by  using 
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scrupulous  caution,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  level 
grounds  at  the  summit  opposite  our  encampment. 
The  prairie  here  differs  from  the  general  character  of 
that  kind  of  land  in  being  thickly  overgrown  for 
many  miles  back  with  Cottonwood,  rose-bushes,  red 
willow,  and  broad-leaved  willow;  the  soil  being  un- 
steady, and  at  times  swampy,  like  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary low  grounds ;  it  consists  of  a  black-looking  loam, 
one  third  sand,  and  when  a  handful  of  it  is  thrown 
into  water,  it  dissolves  in  the  manner  of  si^ar,  with 
stroi^  bubbles.  In  several  spots  we  observed  deep 
incrustations  of  common  salt,  some  of  which  we  col- 
lected and  used. 

Upon  reaching  these  level  grounds  we  all  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  loud  growl  immediately  in  oiu"  rear,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thick  underwood.  We  started  to 
our  feet  at  once  in  great  terror,  for  we  had  left  our 
rifles  at  the  island,  that  we  might  be  unencumbered 
in  the  scramble  up  the  cliffs,  and  the  only  arms  we 
had  were  pistols  and  knives.  We  had  scarcely  time 
to  say  a  word  to  each  other  before  two  enormous 
brown  bears  (the  first  we  had  yet  encountered  durii^ 
the  voyage)  came  rushing  at  us  open-mouthed  from 
a  clump  of  rose-bushes.  These  animals  are  much 
dreaded  by  the  Indians,  and  with  reason,  for  they  are 
indeed  formidable  creatures,  possessing  prodigious 
strength,  with  untamable  ferocity,  and  the  most 
wonderful  tenacity  of  life.  There  is  scarcely  any 
way  of  killing  them  by  a  bullet,  unless  the  shot  be 
through  the  brains,  and  these  are  defended  by  two 
large  muscles  covering  the  side  of  the  forehead,  as 
well  as  by  a  projection  of  a  thick  frontal  bone.  They 
have  been  known  to  live  for  days  with  lialf  a  dozen 
balls  through  the  lui^s,  and  even  withvery  severe 
injuries  in  the  heart.    So  far  we  had  never  met  with 
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a  brown  bear,  although  often  with  its  tracks  in  the 
mud  or  sand,  and  these  we  had  seen  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  claws,  and  full  eight  inches 
in  width. 

What  to  do  was  now  the  question.  To  stand  and 
f^ht,  with  such  weapons  as  we  possessed,  was  mad- 
ness; and  it  was  folly  to  think  of  escape  by  flight  in 
the  direction  of  the  prairie;  for  not  wily  were  the 
bears  running  towards  us  from  that  quarter,  but,  at  a 
very  short  distance  back  from  the  cliffs,  the  under- 
wood of  brier-bushes,  dwarf  willow,  etc.,  was  so 
thick  tiiat  we  could  not  have  made  our  way  through 
it  at  all,  and  if  we  kept  our  course  along  the  river 
between  the  underwood  and  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the 
animals  would  catch  us  in  an  instant;  for  as  the 
ground  was  boggy  we  could  make  no  progress  upon  it, 
while  the  large  flat  foot  of  the  bear  would  enable  him 
to  travel  with  ease.  It  seemed  as  if  these  iieflections 
(which  it  takes  some  time  to  embody  in  words)  flashed 
all  of  them  through  the  minds  of  all  of  us  in  an  in- 
stant; for  every  man  sprang  at  once  to  the  cliffs, 
without  sufficiently  thinking  of  the  hazard  that  lay 
there. 

The  first  descent  was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
not  very  precipitous;  the  clay  here  also  partook  in  a 
slight  d^ree  of  the  loam  of  the  upper  soil ;  so  that  we 
scrambled  down  with  no  great  difficulty  to  the  first 
terrace,  the  bears  plunging  after  us  with  headlong 
fury.  Arrived  here,  we  had  not  a  moment  for  hesita- 
tion. There  was  nothing  left  for  us  now  but  to  en- 
counter the  enr^ed  beasts  upon  the  narrow  platform 
where  we  stood,  or  to  go  over  the  second  precipice. 
This  was  nearly  perpendicular,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
deep,  and  composed  entirely  of  the  blue  clay  which  was 
now  saturated  with  late  rains,  and  as  slippery  as  glass 
itself.     The  Canadian,  frightened  out  of  his  senses, 
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leaped  to  the  edge  at  once,  slid  with  the  greatest 
velocity  down  the  cliff,  and  was  hurled  over  the  third 
descent  by  the  impetus  of  his  course.  We  then  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  of  course  supposed  him  killed;  for 
we  coiUd  have  no  doubt  that  his  terrific  slide 
would  be  continued  from  precipice  to  precipice  imtil 
it  terminated  with  a  plunge  over  the  last  into  the 
river,  a  fall  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Had  Jules  not  gone  in  this  way  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  should  all  have  decided,  in  our  ex- 
tremity, upon  attempting  the  descent ;  but  his  fate 
caused  us  to  waver,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
monsters  were  upon  us.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
all  my  life  I  had  ever  been  brought  to  close  quarters 
with  a  wild  animal  of  any  strength  or  ferocity,  and 
I  have  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  my  nerves 
were  completely  unstrung.  For  some  moments  I 
felt  as  if.  about  to  swoon,  but  a  loud  scream  from 
Greely,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  foremost  bear, 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  me  to  exertion,  and  when 
once  fairly  aroused  I  experienced  a  kind  of  wild  and 
sav^e  pleasure  from  the  conflict. 

One  of  the  beasts,  upon  reaching  the  narrow  ledge 
where  we  stood,  had  made  an  immediate  rush  at 
Greely,  and  had  borne  him  to  the  earth,  where  he 
stood  over  him,  holding  him  with  his  huge  teeth 
lodged  in  the  breast  of  his  overcoat,  which,  by  the 
greatest  good  fortune,  he  had  worn,  the  wind  being 
chilly.  The  other,  rolling  rather  than  scrambling 
down  the  cliff,  was  under  so  much  headway  when  he 
reached  our  station  that  he  could  not  stop  himself 
until  the  one  half  of  his  body  htmg  over  the  precipice; 
he  staggered  in  a  sidelong  manner,  and  his  right  legs 
went  over  while  he  held  on  in  an  awkard  way  with 
his  two  left.  While  thus  situated  he  seized  Wormley 
by  the  heel  with  his  mouth,  and  for  an  instant  I 
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feared  the  worst,  for  in  his  efEort  to  free  himself  from 
the  grasp,  the  terrified  stru^ler  aided  the  bear  to 
regain  his  footing.  While  I  stood  helpless,  as  above 
described,  through  terror,  and  watching  the  event 
without  abiUty  to  render  the  slightest  aid,  the  shoe 
and  moccasin  of  Wormley  were  torn  off  in  the  grasp 
of  the  animal,  who  now  tumbled  headlong  down  to 
the  next  terrace,  but  stopped  himself,  by  means  of 
his  huge  claws,  from  slidii^  farther.  It  was  now 
that  Greely  screamed  for  aid,  and  the  Prophet  and 
myself  rushed  to  his  assistance.  We  both  fired  our 
pistols  at  the  bear's  head;  and  my  own  ball,  I  am  sure, 
must  have  gone  through  some  portion  of  his  stcull, 
for  I  held  the  weapon  close  to  his  ear.  He  seemed 
more  angry,  however,  than  hurt;  the  only  good  effect 
of  the  discharge  was  in  his  quitting  his  hold  of  Greely 
(who  had  sustained  no  injury)  and  making  at  us. 
We  had  nothing  but  our  knives  to  depend  upon,  and 
even  the  refuge  of  the  terrace  below  was  cut  off  from 
us  by  the  presence  of  another  bear  there.  We  had 
our  backs  to  the  cliff,  and  were  preparing  for  a  deadly 
contest,  not  dreaming  of  help  from  Greely  (whom 
we  supposed  mortally  injured)  when  we  heard  a  shot, 
and  the  huge  beast  fell  at  our  feet,  just  when  we  felt 
his  hot  and  horribly  fetid  breath  in  our  faces.  Our 
deliverer,  who  had  fought  many  a  bear  in  his  life- 
time, had  put  his  pistol  deliberately  to  the  eye 
of  the  monster,  and  the  contents  had  entered  the 
brain. 

Lookup  now  downwards,  we  discovered  the  fallen 
bruin  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  scramble  up  to  us, 
the  soft  clay  yieldii^  to  his  claws,  and  he  fell  repeat- 
edly and  heavily.  We  tried  him  with  several  shots, 
but  did  no  harm,  and  resolved  to  leave  him  where  he 
was  for  the  crows.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  ever 
have  made  his  escape  from  the  spot.     We  crawled 
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along  tiie  ledge  on  which  we  stood,  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  before  we  found  a  practicable  path  to  the  prairie 
above  us,  and  did  not  get  into  camp  until  late  in  the 
night.  Jules  was  there  all  alive,  but  cruelly  bruised; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  give 
any  intelligible  account  of  his  accident  or  of  our 
whereabouts.  He  had  lodged  in  one  of  the  ravines 
upon  the  third  terrace,  and  had  made  his  way  down 
its  bed  to  the  river  shore. 
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THE   SYSTEM 


DOCTOR  TARR  AND  PROFESSOR  FETHER 


DURING  the  autum  of  18 — ,  while  on  a  tour 
through  the  extreme  Southern  provinces  of 
France,  my  route  led  me  within  a  few  miles 
A  a  certain  Matson  de  SanU,  or  private  Mad  House, 
about  which  I  had  heard  much,  in  Paris,  from  my 
medical  friends.  As  I  had  never  visited  a  place 
of  the  kind,  I  thotight  the  opportunity  too  good  to 
be  lost;  and  so  proposed  to  my  travelling  companion, 
(a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  made  casual  acquain- 
tance a  few  days  before,)  that  we  should  turn  aside, 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  look  through  the  establish- 
ment. To  this  he  objected — ^pleadii^  haste,  in 
the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  a  very  usual  horror 
at  the  sight  of  a  lunatic.  He  begged  me,  however, 
not  to  let  any  mere  courtesy  towards  himself  interfere 
with  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  and  said  that 
he  would  ride  on  leisurely,  so  that  I  might  overtake 
him  during  the  day,  or,  at  all  events,  during  the 
next.  As  he  bade  me  good-by,  I  bethought  me 
that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  the  premises,  and  mentioned  my  fears  on 
this  point.  He  repHed  that,  in  fact,  unless  I  had 
personal  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,  Monsieur 
Maillard,  or  some  credential  in  the  way  of  a  letter, 
a  difficulty  might  be  found  to  exist,  as  the  regulations 
of  these  private  mad-houses  were  more  rigid  than 
the  public  hospital  laws.    For  himself,  he  added,  he 
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had,  some  years  since,  made  the  acquaintance  dl 
Maillard,  and  would  so  far  assist  me  as  to  ride  up  to 
the  door  and  introduce  me ;  although  his  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  lunacy  would  not  permit  of  his  entering 
the  house. 

I  thanked  him,  and,  turning  from  the  main-road, 
we  entered  a  grass-grown  by-path,  which,  in  half  an 
hour,  nearly  lost  itself  in  a  dense  forest,  clothing 
the  base  of  a  mountain.  Through  this  dark  and 
gloomy  wood  we  rode  some  two  miles,  when  the 
Maison  de  Santt  came  in  view.  It  was  a  fantastic 
chateau,  much  dilapidated,  and  indeed  scarcely 
tenantable  through  age  and  neglect.  Its  aspect 
inspired  me  with  absolute  dread,  and,  checking  my 
horse,  I  half  resolved  to  turn  back.  I  soon,  how- 
ever, grew  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  and  proceeded. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate-way,  I  perceived  it 
slightly  open,  and  the  visage  of  a  man  peering  through. 
In  an  instant  afterward,  this  man  came  forth, 
accosted  my  companion  by  name,  shook  him  ojrdi- 
ally  by  the  hand,  and  begged  him  to  £ilight.  It 
was  Monsieur  Maillard  himself.  He  was  a  portly, 
fine-looking  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
polished  manner,  and  a  certain  air  of  gravity,  dig- 
nity, and  authority  which  was  very  impressive, 

My  friend,  having  presented  me,  mentioned  my 
deare  to  inspect  the  establishment,  and  received 
Monsieur  M^ard's  assurance  that  he  would  show 
me  all  attention,  now  took  leave,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  superintendent  ushered 
me  into  a  small  and  exceedingly  neat  parlor,  contain- 
ing among  other  indications  of  refined  taste,  many 
books,  drawings,  pots  of  flowers,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. A  cheerful  Are  blazed  upon  the  hearth. 
At  a  piano,  singing  an  aria  from  Bellini,  sat  a  young 
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and  very  beautiful  woman,  who,  at  my  entrance, 
paused  in  her  song,  and  received  me  with  graceful 
courtesy.  Her  voice  was  low,  and  her  whole  man- 
ner subdued.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  perceived  the 
traces  of  sorrow  in  her  countenance,  which  was  ex- 
cessively, although  to  my  taste,  not  unpleasingly 
pale.  She  was  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  excited 
in  my  bosom  a  feeling  of  mingled  respect,  interest, 
and  admiration. 

I  had  heard,  at  Paris,  that  the  institution  of  Mon- 
sieur Maillard  was  managed  upon  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  the  "system  of  soothing" — ^that  all  punish- 
ments were  avoided — ^that  even  confinement  was 
seldom  resorted  to — that  the  patients,  while  secretly 
watched,  were  left  much  apparent  liberty,  and  that 
most  of  them  were  permitted  to  roam  about  the 
house  and  grounds,  in  the  ordinary  apparel  of  per- 
sons in  r^ht  mind. 

Keepii^  these  impressions  in  view,  I  was  cautious 
in  what  I  said  before  the  young  lady;  for  I  could 
not  be  sure  that  she  was  sane;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  a  certain  restless  brilliancy  about  her  eyes 
which  half  led  me  to  im^ine  she  was  not.  I  con- 
fined my  remarks,  therefore,  to  general  topics,  and 
to  such  as  I  thought  would  not  be  displeasing  or 
exciting  even  to  a  lunatic.  She  replied  in  a  per- 
fectly rational  manner  to  all  that  I  said;  and  even 
her  ordinal  observations  were  marked  with  the 
soundest  good  sense;  but  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  metaphysics  of  mania,  had  taught  me  to  put 
no  faith  in  such  evidence  of  sanity,  and  I  continued 
to  practice,  throughout  the  interview,  the  caution 
with  which  I  commenced  it. 

Presently  a  smart  footman  in  Uvery  brought  in  a 
tray  with  fruit,  wine,  and  other  refreshments,  of 
which  I  partook,  the  lady  soon  afterwards  levying 
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the  room.     As  she  departed  I  turned  my  eyes  in  an 
inquiring  manner  towards  my  host. 

"  No, "  he  said,  "oh,  no — a  member  of  my  family — 
my  niece,  and  a  most  accomplished  woman. " 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  the  suspicion, "  I 
replied,  "but  of  course  you  will  know  how  to  excuse 
me.  The  excellent  administration  of  your  affairs 
here  is  well  understood  in  Paris,  and  I  thought  it 
just  possible,  you  know — " 

"Yes,  yes — say  no  more — or  rather  it  is  myself 
who  should  thank  you  for  the  commendable  prudence 
you  have  displayed.  We  seldom  find  so  much  of 
forethought  in  young  men;  and,  more  than  once, 
some  unhappy  contre-temps  has  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  our  visitors. 
While  my  former  system  was  in  operation,  and  my 
patients  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  roaming  to 
and  fro  at  will,  they  were  often  aroused  to  a  danger- 
ous frenzy  by  injudicious  persons  who  called  to 
inspect  the  house.  Hence  I  was  obliged  to  enforce  a 
rigid  system  of  exclusion;  and  none  obtained  access 
to  the  premises  upon  whose  discretion  I  could  not 
rely. " 

"While  youT  former  system  was  in  operation!"  I 
said,  repeating  his  words — "do  I  understand  you, 
then,  to  say  that  the  'soothing  system'  of  which 
I  have  heard  so  much,  is  no  longer  in  force?" 

"It  is  now,"  he  repUed,  "several  weeks  since  we 
have  concluded  to  renounce  it  forever." 

"Indeed!  you  astonish  me!" 

"We  found  it,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  s^h,  "abso- 
lutely necessary  to  return  to  the  old  usages.  The 
danger  of  the  soothing  system  was,  at  all  times,  ap- 
palling; and  its  advantages  have  been  much  over-  ' 
rated.  I  believe,  sir,  that  in  this  house  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial,  if  ever  in  any.    We  did  every 
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thing  that  rational  humanity  coiUd  surest.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  could  not  have  paid  us  a  visit  at  an 
earlier  period,  that  you  might  have  judged  for  your- 
self. But  I  presume  jrou  are  conversant  with  the 
soothii^  practice — ^with  its  details:'! 

"Not  altogether.  What  I  have  heard  has  been 
at  third  or  fourth  hand. " 

"I  may  state  the  system  then,  in  general  terms, 
as  one  in  which  the  patients  were  menagis,  humored. 
We  contradicted  no  fancies  which  entered  the  brains 
of  the  mad.  On  the  contrary,  we  not  only  indulged 
but  encour^ed  them;  and  many  of  our  most  per- 
manent cures  have  been  thus  effected.  There  is  no 
argument  which  so  touches  the  feeble  reason  of  the 
madman  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  We  have  had 
men,  for  example,  who  fancied  themselves  chickens. 
The  cure  was,  to  insist  upon  the  thing  as  a  fact — to 
accuse  the  patient  of  stupidity  in  not  sufficiently 
perceiving  it  to  be  a  fact — and  thus  to  refuse  him  any 
other  diet  for  a  week  than  that  which  properly  apper- 
tains to  a  chicken.  In  this  manner  a  Uttle  corn  and 
gravel  were  made  to  perform  wonders. " 

"But  was  this  species  of  acquiescence  all?" 

"By  no  means.  We  put  much  faith  in  amuse- 
ments of  a  simple  kind,  such  as  music,  dancing, 
gymnastic  exercises  generally,  cards,  certain  classes 
of  books,  and  so  forth.  We  affected  to  treat  each 
individual  as  if  for  somd  ordinary  physical  disorder; 
and  the  word 'lunacy' was  never  employed.  A  great 
point  was  to  set  each  lunatic  to  guanl  the  actions 
of  all  the  others.  To  repose  confidence  in  the  under- 
standing or  discretion  of  a  madman,  is  to  gain  him 
body  and  soul.  In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to 
dispense  with  an  expenave  body  of  keepers. " 

"And  you  had  no  ptmishments  of  any  kind?'! 

"None."  ■      I-,,.  ,  ,,t_;ooQlc 
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"And  you  never  confined  your  patients?" 

"Very  rarely.  Now  and  then,  the  malady  of 
some  individual  growing  to  a  crisis,  or  taking  a 
sudden  turn  of  fury,  we  conveyed  him  to  a  secret 
cell,  lest  his  disorder  should  infect  the  rest,  aJid  there 
kept  him  until  we  could  dismiss  him  to  his  friends — 
for  with  the  raging  mani£ic  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  He  is  usually  removed  to  the  public 
hospitals. " 

"And  you  have  now  changed  all  this — and  you 
think  for  the  better?" 

"Decidedly.  The  system  had  its  disadvantages, 
and  even  its  dangers.  It  is  now,  happily,  ej^loded 
throughout  all  the  Maisons  de  Santi  of  France. " 

"I  am  very  much  surprised,"  I  said,  "at  what 
you  tell  me;  for  I  made  sure  that,  at  this  moment, 
no  other  method  of  treatment  for  mania  existed  in 
any  portion  of  the  country. " 

' '  You  are  young  yet,  my  friend, "  replied  my  host, 
"but  the  time  will  arrive  when  you  will  learn  to 
judge  for  yourself  of  what  is  gcang  on  in  the  world, 
without  trusting  to  the  gossip  of  others.  BeUeve 
nothing  you  hear,  and  only  one  half  that  you  see. 
Now,  about  our  Maisons  de  Santi,  it  is  clear  that 
some  ^noramus  has  misled  you.  After  dinner, 
however,  when  you  have  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  your  ride,  I  will  be  happy  to  take 
you  over  the  house,  and  introduce  to  you  a  system 
which,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  every  one  who 
has  witnessed  its  operation,  is  incomparably  the 
most  effectual  as  yet  devised. " 

"Your  own?"  I  inquired — "one  of  your  own 
invention  ?  " 

"I  am  proud,"  he  replied,  "to  acknowledge  that 
it  is — at  least  in  some  measure. " 

In  this  manner  I  conversed  with  Monsieur,  Maallaid 
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for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  he  showed  me  the 
gardens  and  conservatories  of  the  place. 

"I  cannot  let  you  see  my  patients,"  he  said, 
"just  at  present.  To  a  sensitive  mind  there  is 
always  more  or  less  of  the  shocking  in  such  exhibi- 
tions; and  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  your  appetite  for 
dinner.  We  will  dine.  I  can  give  you  some  veal 
A  la  MenehouU,  with  cauliflowers  in  velouti  sauce — 
after  that  a  glass  of  Clos  de  Vougedt — then  your 
nerves  will  be  sufficiently  steadied. " 

At  six,  dinner  was  announced ;  and  my  host  con- 
ducted me  into  a  laige  saUe  &  manger,  where  a  very 
numerous  company  were  assembled — twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  all.  Tbey  were,  apparently,  people  of 
rank — certainly  of  high  breeding — although  their 
habiliments,  I  thought,  were  extravagantly  rich, 
partaking  somewhat  too  much  of  the  ostentatious 
finery  of  the  vielle  cour.  1  noticed  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  these  guests  were  ladies;  and  some  of 
the  latter  were  by  no  means  accoutred  in  what  a 
Parisian  would  consider  good  taste  at  the  present 
day.  Many  females,  for  example,  whose  age  could 
not  have  been  less  than  seventy,  were  bedecked  with 
a  profusion  of  jewelry,  such  as  rings,  bracelets,  and 
ear-rings,  and  wore  their  bosoms  and  arms  shame- 
fully bare.  I  observed,  too,  that  very  few  of  the 
dresses  were  well  made — or,  at  least,  that  very  few 
of  them  fitted  the  wearers.  In  looking  about,  I 
discovered  the  interesting  girl  to  whom  Monsieur 
Maillard  had  presented  me  in  the  parlor ;  but  my  sur- 
prise was  great  to  see  herwearing  a  hoop  and  farthin- 
gale, with  high-heeled  shoes,  and  a  dirty  cap  of 
Brussels  lace,  so  much  too  large  for  her  that  it  gave  her 
facearidiculouslydiminutive expression.  Whenlhad 
first  seen  her,  she  was  attired,  most  becomingly,  in 
deep  moumii^.    There  was  an  air  of  oddity,  in  short, 
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about  the  dress  of  the  whole  party,  which,  at  first, 
caused  me  to  recur  to  my  original  idea  of  the  ' '  sooth- 
ing system,"  and  to  fancy  that  Monsieur  Maillard 
had  been  willing  to  deceive  me  until  after  dinner, 
that  I  might  experience  no  uncomfortable  feelings 
during  the  repast,  at  finding  myself  dinning  with 
lunatics;  but  I  remembered  having  been  informed, 
in  Paris,  that  the  southern  provincialists  were  a 
peculiarly  eccentric  people,  with  a  vast  number  of 
antiquated  notions;  and  then,  too,  upon  conversing 
with  several  members  of  the  company,  my  apprehen- 
sions were  immediately  and  fully  dispelled. 

The  dining-room,  itself,  although  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently comfortable,  and  of  good  dimensions,  had 
nothing  too  much  of  elegance  about  it.  For  example, 
the  floor  was  uncarpeted;  in  France  however  a 
carpet  is  frequently  (Hspensed  with.  The  windows, 
too,  were  without  curtains;  the  shutters,  beii^  shut, 
were  securely  fastened  with  iron  bars,  applied  diagon- 
ally, after  the  fashion  of  our  ordinary  shop-shutters. 
The  apartment,  I  observed,  formed,  in  itself,  a  wing 
of  the  chateau,  and  tiius  the  windows  were  on  three 
sides  of  the  parallelogram;  the  door  being  at  the 
other.  ITiere  were  no  less  than  ten  windows 
in  all. 

The  table  was  superbly  set  out.  It  was  loaded 
with  plate,  and  more  than  loaded  with  delicacies. 
The  profusion  was  absolutely  barbaric.  There  were 
meats  enough  to  have  feasted  the  Anakim.  Never, 
in  all  my  life,  had  I  witnessed  so  lavish,  so  wasteful 
an  expenditure  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Tliere 
seemed  very  little  taste,  however,  in  the  arrange- 
ments; and  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  quiet  lights, 
were  sadly  offended  by  the  prod^ous  glare  of  a 
multitude  of  wax  candles,  which,  in  silver  candelabra, 
were  deposited  upon  the  table,  and.  all  ^^Jt>Dut  the 
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room,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  a  place. 
There  were  several  active  servants  in  attendance; 
and,  upon  a  lai^e  table,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,  were  seated  seven  or  eight  people  with 
fiddles,  fifes,  trombones,  and  a  drum,  liiese  fellows 
annoyed  me  very  much,  at  intervals,  during  the 
repast,  by  an  infinite  variety  of  noises,  which  were 
intended  for  music,  and  which  appeared  to  afford 
much  entertainment  to  all  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  myself. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  OJuld  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  much  of  the  bizarre  about  every  thing  I 
saw — but  then  the  world  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of 
persons,  with  aU  modes  of  thought,  and  all  sorts  of 
conventional  customs.  I  had  travelled,  too,  so 
much  as  to  be  quite  an  adept  in  the  nil  admirari; 
so  I  took  my  seat  very  coolly  at  the  right  hand  of 
my  host,  and  having  an  excellent  appetite,  did  justice 
to  the  good  cheer  set  before  me. 

The  conversation,  in  the  mean  time,  was  spirited 
and  general.  The  ladies,  as  usual,  talked  a  great  deal. 
I  soon  found  that  neariy  all  the  company  were  well 
educated ;  and  my  host  was  a  world  of  good-humored 
anecdote  in  himself.  He  seemed  quite  willir^  to 
speak  of  his  position  as  superintendent  of  a  Maison 
de  Sante;  and,  indeed,  the  topic  of  lunacy  was, 
much  to  my  surprise,  a  favorite  one  with  all  present. 
A  great  many  amusing  stories  were  told,  havir^ 
reference  to  the  whims  of  the  patients.  "We  had 
a  fellow  here  once,"  said  a  fat  little  gentleman, 
who  sat  at  my  right — "a  fellow  that  fancied  himself 
a  tea-pot;  and,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  especially  singu- 
lar how  often  this  particular  crotchet  has  entered 
the  brain  of  the  lunatic?  There  is  scarcely  an 
insane  asyliun  in  Prance  which  cannot  supply  a 
human  tea-pot.     Our  gentleman  was  a  Britannia- 
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ware  tea-pot,  and  was  careful  to  polish  himself 
every  morning  with  buckskin  and  whiting." 

"And  then,"  said  a  tall  man,  just  opposite,  "we 
had  here,  not  long  ago,  a  person  who  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  a  donkey — which,  all^ori- 
caily  speaking,  you  will  say,  was  quite  true.  He 
was  a  troublesome  patient ;  and  we  had  much  ado  to 
keep  him  within  bounds.  For  a  loi^  time  he  would 
eat  nothing  but  thistles ;  but  of  this  idea  we  soon  cured 
him  by  insisting  upon  his  eating  nothing  else.  Then 
he  was  perpetually  kicking  out  his  heels — so — 
so — " 

"Mr.  De  Keck!  I  will  thank  you  to  bdiave 
yourself !"  here  interrupted  an  old  lady,  who  sat  next 
to  the  speaka:.  Please  keep  your  feet  to  yoiu-- 
self !  You  have  spoiled  my  brocade !  Is  it  necessary, 
pray,  to  illustrate  a  remark  in  so  practical  a  style? 
Our  friend,  here, 'can  surely  comprehend  you  with- 
out all  this.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  nearly  as 
great  a  donkey  as  the  poor  unfortimate  im^ined 
himself.     Your  acting  is  very  natural,  as  I  live. " 

"Mille  pardons!  Ma'mseliel"  replied  Monsieiu- 
De  Kock,  thus  addressed — "a  thousand  pardonsi 
I  had  no  intention  of  offending,  Ma'mselle  Laplace 
— Monsieur  De  Kock  will  do  himself  the  honor  of 
taking  wine  with  you." 

Here  Monsieur  De  Kock  bowed  low,  kissed  his 
hand  with  much  ceremony,  and  took  wine  with 
Ma'mselle  Laplace. 

"  Allow  me,  mon  ami,"  now  said  Monsieur  Mail- 
lard,  addressing  myself,  "allow  me  to  send  you  a 
morsel  of  this  veal  a  la  St.  MenehotiU — you  will  find 
it  particularly  fine. " 

At  this  instant  three  sturdy  waiters  had  just 
succeeded  in  depositing  safely  upon  the  table  an 
enormous   dish,    or  trencher,    containing    what    I 
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supposed  to  be  the  "Monstrum,  horrettdum,  in* 
fortne,  ingens,  cut  lumen  ademptum. "  A  closer 
scrutiny  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  only  a 
small  calf  roasted  whole,  and  set  upon  its  knees, 
with  an  apple  in  its  mouth,  as  is  the  English  fashion 
of  dressing  a  hare. 

** Thank  you,  no,"  I  replied;  "to  say  the  truth, 
I  am  not  particularly  partial  to  veal  a  la  St. — what 
is  it? — for  I  do  not  find  that  it  altogether  agrees 
with  me.  I  will  change  my  plate,  however,  and, 
try  some  of  the  rabbit." 

There  were  several  side-dishes  on  the  table,  con- 
taining what  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary  French 
rabbit — a  very  delicious  Morceau,  which  I  can 
recommend. 

"Pierre,"  cried  the  host,  "change  this  gentle- 
man's plate,  and  give  him  a  side-piece  of  this  rabbit 
au-chdt. " 

"This  what?"  said  I. 

"  This  rabbit  au-chdi. " 

"Why,  thank  you — upon  second  -thoughts,  no. 
I  -will  just  hdp  mysdf  to  some  of  the  ham. " 

There  is  no  knowii^  what  one  eats,  thought  I 
to  myself,  at  the  tables  of  these  people  of  the  prov- 
ince. ■  I  will  have  none  of  their  rabbit  au-chdt — • 
and,  for  the  matter  of  th^t,  none  of  their  cai-att- 
rabbit  either. 

"  And  then, "  said  a  cadaverous-looking  personage, 
near  the  foot  of  the  table,  takii^  up  the  thread  of 
the  conversation  where  it  had  been  broken  off — 
"  and  then,  among  other  oddities,  we  had  a  patient, 
once  upon  a  time,  who  very  pertinaciously  main- 
tained himself  to  be  a  Cordova  cheese,  and  went 
about,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  soliciting  his  friends 
to  try  a  small  slice  from  the  middle  of  his  leg." 

"He  was  a  great  fool,  beyond  doubt,"  interposed 
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some  one,  "  but  not  to  be  compared  with  a  certain 
individual  whom  we  all  know,  with  Uie  exception 
of  this  strange  gentleman.  I  mean  the  maji  who 
took  himself  for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  always 
went  off  with  a  pop  and  a  fizz,  in  this  fa^on. " 

Here  the  speaker,  very  rudely,  as  I  thought,  put 
his  right  thumb  in  his  left  cheek,  withdrew  it  with 
a  sound  resemblii^  the  poppii^  of  a  cork,  and  then, 
by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
teeth,  created  a  sharp  hissing  and  fizzing,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  in  imitation  of  the  froth- 
ing erf  champagne.  This  behavior,  I  saw  plainly, 
was  not  very  pleasing  to  Monsieur  Maillard;  but 
that  gentleman  said  nothji^,  and  the  conversation 
was  resumed  by  a  very  lean  little  man  in  a  big  wig, 

"And  then  there  was  an  ignoramus,"  said  he, 
"  who  mistook  himself  for  a  frog;  which,  by  the  way, 
he  resembled  in  no  Uttle  d^ree.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  him,  sir, " — ^here  the  speaker  addressed  i 
myself — "it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  the  natural  airs  that  he  put  on.  Sir,  if  that 
man  was  not  a  frog,  I  can  only  observe  that  it  is  a  I 
pity  that  he  was  not.  His  croak  thus — o-o-o-o^h 
— o-o-o-o-ghl  was  the  finest  note  in  the  world— 
B  flat;  and  when  he  put  his  elbows  upoA  the  table 
thus — after  taking  a  glass  or  two  of  wine — and 
distended  his  mouth,  thus,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes,  | 
thus,  and  winked  them  with  excessive  rapidity,  thus, 
why  then,  sir,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  positively,  ■ 
that  you  would  have  been  lost  in  admiratitm  of  the  I 
genius  of  the  man. "  i 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it, "  I  said.  I 

"And  then,"  said  somebody  else,  "then  there, 
was  Petit  Gaillard,  who  thought  himself  a  pinch  erf 
snuff,  and  was  truly  distressed  because  he  could  not  I 
take  himself  between  his  own  finger  and  thumb."      J 
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"  And  then  there  was  Jules  Desoulift^,  who  was 
a.  very  singular  genius,  indeed,  and  went  mad  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  pumpkin.  He  persecuted 
the  cook  to  make  him  up  into  pies — ^a  thing  which 
the  cook  indignantly  refused  to  do.  For  my  part, 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  a  pumpkin  pie  a  la  , 
JDesouUries,  would  not  have  been  very  capit^  eating, 
indeed!" 

"You  astonish  me!"  said  I;  and  I  .looked  inquisi- 
tively at  Monsieur  MaiUard. 

*'Ha!  hal  ha!"  said  that  gentleman — "he!  hel 
he! — ^hi!  hi!  hi! — ^ho!  ho!  ho! — ^hu!  hu!  hu! — very 
good  indeed!  You  must  not  be  astonished,  mon 
ami;  our  friend  here  is  a  wit — a  drdle — ^you  must  not 
understand  him  to  the  letter." 

"And  then,"  said  some  other  one  of  the  party, 
"  then  there  was  Bouffon  Le  Grand — another  extraor- 
dinary personage  in  his  way.  He  grew  deranged 
through  love,  and  fancied  himself  possessed  of  two 
heads.  One  of  these  he  maintained  to  be  the  head  of 
Cicero ;  the  other  he  imagined  a  composite  one,  Ijeing 
Demosthenes'  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
mouth,  and  Lord  Brougham  from  the  mouth  to  the 
chin.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  wroi^;  but 
he  would  have  convinced  you  of  his  being  in  the  right ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence.  He  had  an 
absolute  passion  for  oratory,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  display.  For  example,  he  used  to  leap  upon 
the  dinner-table  thus,  and — and — " 

Here  a  friend,  at  the  side  of  the  speaker,  put  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear;  upon  which  he  ceased  talking  with  great 
suddenness,  and  sank  back  within  his  chair. 

"And  then,"  said  the  friend,  who  had  whispered, 
"there  was  Boullard,  the  tee-totum.  I  call  him 
the  tee-totum,  iDecause,  in  fact,  he  was  seized  mth 
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tiie  droll,  but  not  altc^ether  irrational  crotchet,  that 
he  had  been  converted  into  a  tee-totmn.  You 
would  have  roared  with  laughter  to  see  him  spin. 
He  would  turn  around  upon  one  heel  by  the  hour,  in 
this  manner — so—" 

Here  the  friend  whom  he  had  just  interrupted  by  a 
whisper,  performed  an  exactly  similar  office  for 
himself. 

"  But  then, "  cried  an  old  lady,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  "your  Monsieur  Boullard  was  a  madman, 
and  a  very  silly  madman  at  best;  for  who,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  ever  heard  of  a  human  tee-totum  ?  The 
thii^  is  absurd.  Madame  Joyeuse  was  a  more  sen- 
sible person,  as  you  know.  She  had  a  crotchet, 
but  it  was  instinct  with  common  sense,  and  gave 
pleasure  to  all  who  had  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  that,  by  some 
accident,  she  had  been  turned  into  a  chicken-cock; 
but,  as  such,  she  behaved  with  propriety.  She 
flapped  her  wii^s  with  prodigious  effect — so — so — 
so — and,  as  for  her  crow,  it  was  delicious  I  Cock- 
a-doodle-doo  !  —  cock-a-doodle-doo — cock-anioodle- 
de-doo-doo-dooo-do-o-o-o-o-o-o ! ' ' 

"Madame  Joyeuse,  I  will  thank  you  to  behave 
yourself!"  here  interrupted  our  host,  very  angrily. 
"  You  can  either  conduct  yourself  as  a  lady  should 
do,  or  you  can  quit  the  table  forthwith — take  your 
choice." 

The  lady,  (whom  I  was  much  astonished  to  hear 
addressed  as  Madame  Joyeuse,  after  the  description 
of  Madame  Joyeuse  she  had  just  given,)  blushed  up 
to  the  eye-brows,  and  seemed  exceedingly  abashed 
at  the  reproof.  She  hm^  down  her  head,  and  said 
not  a  syllable  in  reply.  But  another  and  younger 
lady  resumed  the  theme.  It  was  my  beautiful  ^  I 
of  the  little  parlor  I  ("i    ii-  j 
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"  Oh,  Madame  Joyeuse  was  a  fool!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  but  tiiere  was  really  much  sound  sense,  after  all, 
in  the  opinion  of  Et^^e  Salsafette.  She  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  painfully  modest  young  lady,  who 
thought  the  ordinary  mode  of  habiliment  indecent, 
and  wished  to  dress  herself,  always,  by  getting  out- 
side, instead  pf  inside  of  her  clothes.  It  is  a  thing 
very  easily  done,  after  all.  You  have  only  to  do  so 
— ^and  then  so — so — so — and  then  so — so — so — 
and  then — " 

"Mon  dieul  Ma'mselle  Salsafette!"  here  cried  a 
dozen  voices  at  once.  "What  are  you  about? — 
forbear! — that  is  sufficient! — ^we  see,  very  plainly, 
how  it  is  done!— hold!  hold!"  and  several  persons 
were  already  leaping  from  their  seats  to  withold 
Ma'mselle  Salsafette  from  putting  herself  upon  a  par 
with  the  Medicean  Venus,  when  the  point  was  very 
effectually  and  suddenly  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  loud  screams,  or  yells,  from  some  portion  of  the 
main  body  of  the  chateau. 

My  nerves  were  very  much  effected,  indeed,  by 
these  yells;  but  the  rest  of  the  company  I  really 
pitied,  I  never  saw  any  set  of  reasonable  people  so 
throughly  frightened  in  my  life.  They  all  grew  as 
pale  as  so  many  corpses,  and,  shrinkii^  within  their 
seats,  sat  quivering  and  gibbering  with  terror,  and 
listening  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound.  It  came 
again — ^louder  and  seemingly  nearer — and  then  a 
third  time  very  loud,  and  then  a  fourth  time  with 
a  vigor  evidently  diminished.  At  this  apparent  dy- 
ing away  of  the  noise,  the  spirits  of  the  company 
were  immediately  regained,  and  all  was  life  and 
anecdote  as  before.  I  now  ventured  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"A  mere  fcagate//e,"  said  Monsieur  Maillard.  "We 
are  used  to  these  things,  and  care  really  very  little 
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about  them.  The  lunatics,  ftvery  now  and  then, 
get  up  a  howl  in  concert;  one  starting  another,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  a  bevy  of  dogs  at  night. 
It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  the  concerto 
yells  are  succeeded  by  a  simultaneous  effort  at  break- 
ing loose;  when,  of  course,  some  little  dai^er  is  to 
be  apprehended. ' ' 

"And  how  many  have  you  in  charge?" 

"At  present,  we  have  not  more  than  ten,  alto- 
gether," 

"  Principally  females,  I  presume?" 

"Oh,  no — every  one  of  them  men,  and  stout 
fellows,  too,  I  can  tell  you. " 

"Indeed I  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
majority  of  lunatics  were  of  the  gentler  sex. " 

"It  is  generally  so,  but  not  always.  Some  time 
ago,  there  were  about  twenty-seven  patients  here; 
and,  of  that  number,  no  less  than  eighteen  were 
women;  but,  lately,  matters  have  changed  very 
much,  as  you  see. " 

"Yes — have  charged  very  much,  as  you  see," 
here  interrupted  the  gentleman  who  had  broken 
the  shins  of  Ma'mselle  Laplace. 

"Yes — ^have  changed  very  much  as  you  see!" 
chimed  in  the  whole  company  at  once. 

"Hold  your  tongues,  every  one  of  you!"  said 
my  host,  in  a  great  rage.  Whereupon  the  whole 
company  maintained  a  dead  silence  for  nearly  a  min- 
ute. As  for  one  lady,  she  obeyed  Monsieur  Maillard 
to  the  letter,  and  thrusting  out  her  tongue,  which 
was  an  excessively  long  one,  held  it  very  resignedly, 
with  both  hands,  imtil  the  end  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

"And  tills  gentlewoman,"  said  I,  to  Monsieur 
Maillard,  bending  over  and  addressing  him  in  a 
whisper — "this  good  lady  who  has  just  spoken,  and 
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who  gives  us  the  cock-a-doodle-de-doo~-she,  I 
presiune,  is  harmless — quite  harmless,  eh?" 

"Harmless!"  ejaculated  he,  in  unfeigned  surprise, 
"why — why  what  can  you  mean?" 

"Only  slightly  touched?"  said  I,  touchii^  my 
head.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  not  partic- 
ularly— not  dai^erously  affected,  eh?" 

"Mon  Dieul  what  is  it  you  imagine?  TTiis  lady, 
my  particular  old  friend,  Madame  Joyeuse,  is  as 
absolutely  sane  as  myself.  She  has  her  little  eccen- 
tridti^,  to  be  sure — but  then,  you  know,  all  old 
women — all  very  dd  women  are  more  or  less  eccen- 
tric!" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I — "to  be  sure — and  then  the 
rest  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen — " 

"Are  my  friends  and  keepers, "  interrupted  Mon- 
sieur MaiUard,  drawing  himself  up  with  hauteur — 
"my  very  good  friends  and  assistants. " 

"What!  all  of  them?"  I  asked — -"the  wcanen  and 
aU?" 

"Assuredly,"  he  said — "we  could  not  do  at  all 
without  the  women;  they  are  the  best  lunatic  nurses 
in  the  world;  they  have  a  way  of  their  own,  you 
know;  their  bright  eyes  have  a  marvellous  effect; — ■ 
something  like  the  fascination  of  the  snake,  you 
know." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I — "to  be  sure!  They  behave 
a  little  odd,  eh? — ^they  are  a  little  (pteer,  eh? — don't 
you  think  so?" 

"Odd! — queer! — ^why,  do  you  really  think  so? 
We  are  not  very  prudish,  to  be  sure,  here  in  the 
South — do  pretty  much  as  we  please — enjoy  life, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I — "to  be  sure." 

"And  then,  perhaps,  this  Clos  de  Vougett  is  a 
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little  heady,  you  know — a  little  strong — you  tinder* 
stand,  eh?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I — "to  be  sure.  By-the-by, 
monsieur,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
system  you  have  adopted,  in  place  of  the  celebrated 
soothir^  system,  wasoneof  very  rigorous  severity?" 

"By  no  means.  Our  confinement  is  necessarily 
close;  but  the  treatment — the  medical  treatment,  I 
mean — is  rather  agreeatde  to  the  patients  than 
otherwise. " 

"And  the  new  system  is  oneofyoiu-owninvention?" 

"Not  altogether.  Some  portions  of  it  are  refer- 
able to  Professor  Tarr,  of  whom  you  have,  neces- 
sarily, heard;  and,  again,  there  are  modifications 
in  my  plan  which  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  as 
belonging  of  right  to  the  celebrated  Pether,  with 
whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  the  honor  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance. " 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  confess, "  I  replied,"  that 
I  have  never  even  heard  the  name  of  eitiier  gentle- 
man before. " 

"Good  Heavens!"  ejaculated  my  host,  drawing 
back  his  chair  abruptly,  and  uplifting  his  hands. 
"I  surely  do  not  hear  you  aright!  You  did  not 
intend  to  say,  eh?  that  you  had  never  heard  either 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Tarr,  or  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Fether?" 

"I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance," 
I  replied;  "but  the  truth  should  be  held  inviolate 
above  all  things.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  humbled  to 
the  dust,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
these,  no  doubt,  extraordinary  men.  I  will  seek 
out  their  writings  forthwith,  and  peruse  them 
with  deliberate  care.  Monsieur  Maillard,  you  have 
really — I  must  confess  it — you  have  really — ^made 
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And  this  was  the  &ct. 

"Say  no  more,  my  good  young  friend,"  he  said 
tindly,  pressing  my  hand — "join  me  now  in  a  glass 
of  Sauteme." 

"We  drank.  The  company  followed  our  example, 
-without  stint.  They  chatted — ^they  jested — they 
laughed — they  perpetrated  a  thousand  absurdities 
— the  fiddles  shrieked — the  drum  row-de-dowed — 
the  trombones  bellowed  like  so  many  brazen  bulls  ■ 
of  Phalaris — ^and  the  whole  scene,  growii^  gradually 
■worse  and  worse,  as  the  wines  gained  the  ascendancy, 
became  at  length  a  sort  of  Pandemonium  in  petto. 
In  the  meantime.  Monsieur  Maillard  and  myself,  with 
some  bottles  of  Sauteme  and  Vougedt  between  us 
continued  our  conversation  at  the  top  of  the  voice. 
A  word  spoken  in  an  ordinary  key  stood  no  more 
chance  of  being  heard  than  the  voice  of  a  fish 
from  the  bottom  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"And,  sir,"saidl,  screamii^inhisear,  "you men- 
tioned something  before  dinner,  about  the  danger 
incurred  in  the  old  system  of  soothing,  Howisthat?" 

"  Yes, "  he  replied,  "  there  was,  occasionally,  very 
great  danger,  indeed.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  the  caprices  of  madmen;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Doctor  Tarr  and  Professor  Fether 
it  is  never  safe  to  permit  them  to  run  at  large  unat- 
tended. A  limatic  may  be  'soothed,'  as  it  is  called, 
for  a  tinie,  but,  in  the  end,  he  is  very  apt  to  become 
obstreperotis.  His  cunnit^,  too,  is  proverbial,  and 
great.  If  he  has  a  project  in  view,  he  conceals  his 
design  with  a  marvellous  wisdom;  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  coimterfeits  sanity,  presents, 
to  the  metaphysican,  one  of  the  most  singular  prob- 
lems in  the  study  of  mind.  When  a  madman  appears 
throughly  sane,  indeed,  it  is  high  time  to  put  hiJn  in  a 
straight  jacket.",  ( "  1  i^h 
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"  But  the  danger,  my  dear  sir,  of  which  you  were 
speaking — in  your  own  experience — durii^  yoxir  con- 
trol of  this  house— have  you  had  practical  reason 
to  think  liberty  hazardous,  in  Mie  case  of  a 
lunatic?" 

"Here? — in  my  own  e3q>erience? — why,  I  may 
say,  yes.  For  example; — ^no  very  long  while  ^o, 
a  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  this  very  house. 
■  The  'soothing  system,'  you  know,  was  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  patients  were  at  large.  They  behaved 
remarkably  well — especially  so — any  one  of  sense 
might  have  known  that  some  devilish  scheme  was 
brewing  from  that  particidar  fact,  that  the  fellows 
behaved  so  remarkably  well.  And,  sure  enough,  one 
fine  morning  the  keepers  found  themselves  pinioned 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  cells,  where  they 
were  attended,  as  if  they  were  the  lunatics,  by  the 
lunatics  themselves,  who  had  usurped  the  offices  of 
the  keepers. " 

"You  don't  tell  me  sot  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  absurd  in  my  life!" 

"Fact — it  all  came  to  pass  by  means  of  a  stupid 
fellow — a  lunatic — who,  by  some  means,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  had  invented  a  better  system 
of  government  than  any  ever  heard  of  before — of 
lunatic  government,  I  mean.  He  wished  to  give  his 
invention  a  trial,  I  suppose — and  so  he  pursuaded  the 
rest  of  the  patients  to  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  powers." 

"And  he  really  succeeded?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  The  keepers  and  kept  were  soon 
made  to  exchange  places.  Not  that  exactly  either 
— for  the  madmen  had  been  free,  but  the  keepers 
were  shut  up  in  cells  forthwith,  and  treated,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  cavalier  manner. " 

"But  I  presimie  a  counter  revolution  was  soon 
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effected.  This  condition  of  things  could  not  have 
long  existed.  The  country  people  in  the  neighbor- 
liood — visitors  coming  to  see  the  establishment — 
■would  have  given  the  alarm. " 

"There  you  are  out.  The  head  rebel  was  too 
cunning  for  that.  He  admitted  no  visitors  at  all— 
with  the  exception,  one  day,  of  a  very  stupid-lookir^ 
youi^  gaitleman  of  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
afraid.  He  let  him  see  the  place — ^just  by  way  of 
variety — ^to  have  a  little  fun  with  him.  As  soon  as 
he  had  gammoned  him  sufficiently,  he  let  him  out, 
and  sent  him  about  his  business. " 

"And  how  loi^,  then,  did  the  madman  reign?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  long  time,  indeed — a  month  certainly 
— how  much  loiter  I  can't  precisely  say.  In  the 
meantime,  the  lunatics  had  a  jolly  season  of  it — ■ 
that  you  may  swear.  They  doffed  their  own 
shabby  clothes,  and  made  free  with  the  family  ward- 
robe and  jewels.  The  cellars  of  the  chateau,  were 
well  stocked  with  wine;  and  these  madmen  are  just 
the  devils  that  know  how  to  drink  it.  They  Uved  well, 
I  can  tell  you. " 

"And  the  treatment — ^what  was  the  particular 
species  of  treatment  which  the  leader  of  the  rebels 
put  into  operation?" 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  a  madman  is  not  necessarily  a 
fool,  as  I  have  already  observed;  and  it  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  his  treatment  was  a  much  better  treat- 
ment than  that  which  it  superseded.  It  was  a 
very  capital  system  indeed — simple — ^neat — no  trou- 
ble at  all — in  fact  it  was  delicious — it  was — " 

Here  my  host's  observations  were  cut  short  by 
another  series  of  yells,  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  had  previously  disconcerted  us.  This  time, 
however,  ttiey  seemed  to  proceed  from  persons 
rapidly  approaching. 
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"Gracious  Heavens!"  I  ejaculated — "the  limatks 
have  most  undoubtedly  broken  loose." 

"I  very  much  fear  it  is  so,"  replied  Monsieur 
Maillard,  now  becoming  excessively  pale.  He  had 
scarcely  finished  the  sentence,  before  loud  shouts 
and  imprecations  were  heard  beneath  the  windows; 
and,  immediately  afterward,  it  became  evident  that 
some  persons  outside  were  endeavoring  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  room.  The  door  was  beaten  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sledge-hammer,  and  the 
shutters  were  wrenched  and  shaken  with  prod^ous 
violwice. 

A  scene  of  the  most  terrible  confusion  ensued. 
Mon^etu"  Maillard,  to  my  excessive  astonishment, 
threw  himself  under  the  sideboard.  I  had  expected 
more  resolution  at  his  hands.  The  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who.  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  had 
been  seemingly  too  much  intoxicated  to  do  duty, 
now  sprang  aU  at  once  to  their  feet  and  to  their 
instruments,  and,  scrambling  upon  their  table, 
broke  Out,  with  one  accord,  into  "  Yankee  Doodle, " 
which  they  performed,  if  not  exactly  in  tune,  at 
least  with  an  energy  superhuman,  durii^  the  whole 
of  the  uproar. 

Meantime,  upon  the  main  dining-table,  among  the 
bottles  and  glasses,  leaped  the  gentleman,  who, 
with  such  difficulty,  had  been  restrained  from  leaping 
there  before.  As  soon  as  he  fairly  settled  himself, 
he  cotnmenced  an  oration,  which,  no  doubt,  was  a 
very  capital  one,  if  it  could  only  have  been  heard. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  man  with  the  tee-totum 
predilections,  set  himself  to  spinning  around  the 
apartment,  with  immense  energy,  and  with  arms  out- 
stretched at  right  angles  with  his  body ;  so  that  he  had 
all  the  air  of  a  tee-totum  in  fact,  and  knocked  every 
body  down  that  happened  to  get  in  his  way.    And 
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now,  too,  hearing  an  incredible  popping  and  fizzing 
of  champagne,  I  discovered  at  length,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  person  who  performed  the  bottle 
of  that  dehcate  drink  during  dinner.  And  then, 
again,  the  frog-man  croaked  away  as  if  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  depended  upon  every  note  that  he  uttered. 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  tiie  continuous  brayii^ 
of  the  donkey  arose  over  all.  As  for  my  old  friend, 
Madame  Joyeuse,  I  really  could  have  wept  for  the  poor 
lady,  sheappearedsoterriblyperplexed.  Allshedid, 
however,  was  to  stand  up  in  a  comer,  by  the  fire-place, 
and  sing  out  incessantiy,  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
'  *Cock-a-doodle-de-dooooooh ! " 

And  now  came  the  climax — ^the  catastrophe  of  the 
drama.  As  no  resistance,  beyond  whoopil^and 
yelling  and  cock-a-doodleing,  was  offered  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  party  without,  the  ten  windows 
were  very  speedily,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
broken  in.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  emotions  of 
wonder  and  horror  with  which  I  gazed,  when,  leaping 
throi^h  these  windows,  and  down  among  us  pSle-"* 
mile,  f^hting,  stamping,  scratchii^,  and  howling, 
there  rushed  a  perfect  army  of  what  I  took  to  be 
Chimpanzees,  Ourang-Outangs,  or  big  black  baboons 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  received  a  terrible  beatii^ — after  whidi  I  rolled 
under  a  sofa  and  lay  still.  After  lying  there  some 
fifteen  minutes,  however,  during  which  time  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears  to  what  was  going  on  in 
the  room,  I  came  to  some  satisfactory  denouement 
of  this  tragedy.  Monsieur  Maillard,  it  appeared,  in 
givii^  me  the  accoimt  of  the  lunatic  who  had  excited 
his  fellows  to  rebellion,  had  been  merely  relatii^ 
his  own  exploits.  This  gentleman  had,  indeed, 
some  two  or  three  years  before,  been  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  establishment;  but  grew  crazy  Ijiijjn- 
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self,  and  so  became  a  patient.  This  fact  was  un- 
known to  the  travellii^  companion  who  introduced 
me.  The  keepers,  ten  in  number,  having  been 
suddenly  overpov.-ered,  were  first  well  tarred,  then 
carefully  feathered,  and  then  shut  up  in  under- 
ground cells.  They  had  been  so  imprisoned,  for 
more  than  a  month,  during  which  period  Monsieiff 
Maillard  had  generously  allowed  them  not  only  the 
tar  and  feathers  (which  constituted  his  "system"), 
but  some  bread  and  abundance  of  water.  The  latter 
was  pumped  on  them  daily.  At  length,  one  escaping 
through  a  sewer,  gave  freedom  to  all  the  rest. 

The  "soothing  system,"  with  important  modifi- 
cations, has  been  resumed  at  the  chateau;  yet  I  can- 
not help  agreeii^  with  Monsieur  Maillard,  that  his 
own  "treatment"  was  a  very  capital  one  of  its 
kind.  As  he  justly  observed,  it  was  "  simple — ^neat 
— and  gave  no  trouble  at  all — not  the  least." 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  although  I  have  searched 
every  library  in  Europe  for  the  works  of  Doctor 
Tarr  and  Professor  Fetker,  I  have,  up  to  the  present 
day,  utterly  failed  in  my  endeavors  at  procuring 
an  edition. 
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THE  LITERARY  LIFE  OF  THINGUM 
BOB,  ESQ. 

LATE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "  GOOSETHERUMFOODLK" 
BY  HIMSELF 


I  AM  now  growing  in  years,  and — since  I  under- 
stand that  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Emmons  are 
deceased — it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  even 
die.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  may  as 
"well  retire  from  the  field  of  Letters  and  repose  upon 
my  laurels.  But  I  am  ambitious  of  signalizit^  my 
abdication  of  the  literary  sceptre  by  some  important 
bequest  to  posterity;  and,  perhaps,  I  cannot  do  a 
better  thing  than  just  pen  for  it  an  account  of  my 
earlier  career.  My  name,  indeed,  has  been  so  long 
and  so  constantly  before  the  public  eye,  that  I  am 
not  only  willing  to  admit  the  naturalness  of  the 
interest  which  it  has  everywhere  excited,  but  ready 
to  satisfy  the  extreme  curiosity  which  it  has  inspired. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  more  than  the  duty  of  him  who 
achieves  greatness  to  leave  behind  him,  in  his  ascent, 
such  landmarks  as  may  guide  others  to  be  great. 
I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  paper,  (which  I 
had  some  idea  of  calling  "Memoranda  to  serve  for 
the  Literary  History  of  America,")  to  give  a  detail 
of  those  important,  yet  feeble  and  totterii^  first 
steps,  by  which,  at  length,  I  attained  the  high  road 
to  the  pinnacle  of  human  renown, 

Of  one's  very  remote  ancestors  it  is  superfluous 
to  say  much.  My  father,  Thomas  Bob,  Esq.,  stood 
foi  many  years  at  the  summit  of  his  profession, 
which  was  that  of  a  merchant-barber,  in  the  city  of 
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Smug.  His  warehouse  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
principal  people  of  the  place,  and  especially  of  the 
editorial  corps — a  body  which  inspires  all  about  it 
with  profound  veneration  and  awe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  regarded  them  as  gods,  and  drank  in  with 
avidity  the  rich  wit  and  wisdom  which  continuously 
flowed  from  their  august  mouths  during  the  process 
of  what  is  styled  "lather. "  My  first  moment  of  posi- 
tive inspiration  must  be  dated  from  that  ever-memo- 
rable epoch,  when  the  brilliant  conductor  of  the 
"Gad-Fly,"  in  the  intervals  of  the  important  process 
just  mentioned,  recited  aloud,  before  a  conclave  of  our 
apprentices,  an  inimitable  poem  in  honor  of  the  '  'Only 
Genuine  Oil-of-Bob,"  (so  called  from  its  talented 
inventor,  my  father,)  and  for  which  effusion  the 
editor  of  the  "Fly"  was  remunerated  with  a  regal 
liberality  by  the  firm  of  Thomas  Bob  and  company, 
merchant-barbers. 

The  genius  of  the  stanzas  to  the  "Oil-of-Bob" 
first  breathed  into  me,  I  say,  the  divine  afflatus.   ■. 
I  resolved  at  once  to  become  a  great  man  and  to 
commence  by  becomii^  a  great  poet.     Tliat  very  | 
evening  I  fell  upon  my  knees  at  the  feet  of  my  father. 

"Father,"  I  said,  "pardon  mel — but  I  have  a 
soul  above  lather.  It  is  my  firm  intention  to  cut 
the  shop.  I  would  be  an  editor — I  would  be  a  poet 
— I  would  pen  stanzas  to  the  'Oil-of-Bob.'  Pardon 
me  and  aid  me  to  be  greatl" 

"My  dear  Thingum,"  replied  my  father,  (I  had 
been  christened  Thingum  after  a  wealthy  relative 
so  sumamed,)  "My  dear  Thingum,"  he  said,  raising 
me  from  my  knees  by  the  ears — "Thingum,  my 
boy,  you're  a  trump,  and  take  after  your  father  in 
havir^  a  soul.  You  have  an  immense  head,  too, 
and  it  must  hold  a  great  many  brains.  This  I  have 
loi^  seen,  and  therefore  had  thoughts  of  making 
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yott  a  lawyer.  The  business,  however,  has  grown 
iingenteel,  and  that  of  a  politician  don't  pay.  Upon 
the  whole  you  judge  wisely; — the  trade  of  editor 
is  best : — and  if  you  can  be  a  poet  at  the  same  time, 
— as  most  of  the  editors  are,  by  the  by, — why  you 
will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  To  encourage 
you  in  the  beginning  of  things,  I  will  allow  you  a 
garret;  pen,  ink  and  paper;  a  rhyming  dictionary; 
and  a  copy  of  the  'Gad- Fly.'  I  suppose  you  would 
scarcely  demand  any  more." 

"•I  would  be  an  ungrateful  villain  if  I  did,"  I 
replied  with  enthusiasm.  ' '  Your  generosity  is  bound- 
less. I  will  repay  it  by  making  you  the  father  of  a 
genius." 

Thus  ended  my  conference  with  the  best  of  men, 
and  immediately  upon  its  termination,  I  betook 
myself  with  zeal  to  my  poetical  labors;  as  upon 
these,  chiefly,  I  founded  my  hopes  of  ultimate 
elevation  to  the  editorial  chair. 

In  my  first  attempts  at  composition  I  found  the 
stanzas  to  "The  Oil-of-Bob"  rather  a  draw-back 
than  otherwise.  Their  splendor  more  dazzled  than 
enlightened  me.  The  contemplation  of  their  excel- 
lence tended,  naturally,  to  discourage  me  by  com- 
parison with  my  own  abortions;  so  that  for  a  long 
time  I  labored  in  vain.  At  length  there  came  into 
my  head  one  of  those  exquisitely  original  ideas 
which  now  and  then  will  permeate  the  brain  of  a 
man  of  genius.  It  was  this: — or,  rather,  thus  was 
it  carried  into  execution.  From  the  rubbish  of  an 
old  book-stall,  in  a  very  remote  comer  of  the  town, 
I  got  together  several  antique  and  altc^ether 
unknown  or  forgotten  volumes.  The  bookseller 
sold  them  to  me  for  a  song.  From  one  of  these, 
which  purported  to  be  a  translation  of  one  Dante's 
"Inferno,"   I  copied  with  remarkable  neatness  a 
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long  passage  about  a  man  named  Ugdino,  who  had 
a  parcel  of  brats.  From  another  which  contained 
a  good  many  old  plays  by  some  person  whose  name 
I  forget,  I  extracted  in  tiie  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  care,  a  great  number  of  lines  about  "angels" 
and  "ministers  saying  grace,"  and  "goblins 
damned,"  and  more  besides  of  that  sort.  From 
a  third,  which  was  the  composition  of  some  bhnd 
man  or  other,  either  a^  Greek  or  a  Choctaw — I  can- 
not be  at  the  pains  of  remembering  every  trifle 
exactly — I  took  about  fifty  verses  beginning  with 
"Achilles'  wrath,"  and  "grease,"  and  something 
else.  From  a  fourth,  which  I  recollect  was  also 
the  work  of  a  blind  man,  I  selected  a  page  or  two 
all  about  "hail"  and  "holy  hght";  and  althoi^h  a 
blind  man  has  no  business  to  write  about  Ught, 
still  the  verses  were  sufficiently  good  in  their  way. 

Havii^  made  fair  copies  of  these  poems'  I  signed 
every  one  of  them  "Oppodeldoc,"  (a  fine  sonorous 
name,)  and,  doing  each  up  nicely  in  a  separate 
envelope,  I  despatched  one  to  each  of  the  four 
principal  Magazines,  with  a  request  for  speedy 
insertion  and  prompt  pay.  The  result  of  this  well 
conceived  plan,  however,  (the  success  of  which  . 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble  in  after  life,) 
served  to  convince  me  that  some  editors  are  not  to 
be  bamboozled,  and  gave  the  coup-de-grace  (as  they 
say  in  France,)  to  my  nascent  hopes,  (as  they  say 
in  the  city  of  the  transcendentals.) 

The  fact  is,  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  M^a- 
zines  in  question,  gave  Mr.  "Oppodeldoc "  a  complete 
using-up,  in  the  "Monthly  Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents." The  "Hirni-Drum"  gave  him  a  dressing  after 
this  fashion: 

"  'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is.)  has  sent  us  a  long  tirade 
concerning  a  bedlamite  whom  he  styles  "Ugolino,"  -who 
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had  a  great  many  children  that  should  have  been  all 
whipped  and  sent  to  bed  without  their  suppers.  The 
whole  affair  is  exceedingly  tame— not  to  say  pji,  'Oppo- 
deldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  is  entirely  devoid  of  imagination — 
and  imagination,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  not  only  the 
soul  of  Poesy,  but  also  its  very  heart.  'Oppodeldoc,' 
(whoever  he  is,)  has  the  audacity  to  demand  of  us,  for  his 
twattle,  a  'speedy  insertion  and  prompt  pay.'  We  neither 
insert  nor  purchase  any  stuff  of  the  sort.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
for  all  the  balderdash  he  can  scribble,  at  the  ofhce  of  either 
the  'Rowdy-Etow,'  the  'Lollipop,'  or  the  'Goosetherum- 
foodle.'" 

All  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  very 
severe  upon  "Oppodeldoc" — but  the  unkindest 
cut  was  putting  the  word  Poesy  in  small  caps.  In 
those  five  pre-eminent  letters  what  a  world  of 
bitterness  is  there  not  involved  I 

But  "  Oppodeldoc ' '  was  punished  with  equal 
severity  in  the  "Rowdy-Dow,"  which  spoke  thus: 

"  We  have  received  a  most  singular  and  insolent  commu- 
nication from  a  person  (whoever  he  is,)  signing  himself 
'Oppodeldoc' — thus  desecrating  the  greatness  of  the 
illustrious  Roman  Emperor  so  named.  Accompanying  the 
letter  of  'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  we  find  sundry 
lines  of  most  disgusting  and  unmeaning  rant  about  'angels 
and  ministers  of  grace' — rant  such  as  no  madman  short  of 
a  Nat  Lee,  or  an  'Oppodeldoc,'  could  possibly  perpetrate. 
And  for  this  trash  of  trash,  we  are  modestly  requested  to 
'pay  promptly.'  No  sir — no!  We  pay  for  nothing  of 
ihoi  sort.  Apply  to  the  'Hum-Drum,'  the  'Lollipop,'  or 
the  'Goosetherumfoodle.'  These  periodicals  will  undoubt- 
edly accept  any  literary  offal  you  may  send  them — and  as 
undoubtedly  promise  to  pay  for  it. " 

This  was  bitter  indeed  upon  poor  "Oppodeldoc"; 
but,  in  this  instance,  the  weight  of  the  satire  falls 
upon  the  "Humdrum,"  the  "Lollipop,"  and  the 
"Goosetherumfoodle,"    who   are   pungently  styled 
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"periodicals" — in  Italics,  too — a  thing  that   must 
have  cut  them  to  the  heart. 

Scarcely  less  savage  was  the  "Lollipop,"  which 
thus  discoursed: 

"  Some  imiiindual,  who  rejoices  in  the  appellation  'Op- 
podeldoc,'  (to  what  low  uses  are  the  names  of  the  illustrious 
dead  too  often  applied!)  has  enclosed  us  some  fifty  or  sixty 
verses  commencing  after  this  fashion; 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  &c,,&c,,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  is  respectfully  informed 
that  there  is  not  a  printer's  devil  in  our  oifice  who  is  not  in 
the  daily  habit  of  composing  better  lines.  Those  of  'Oppo- 
deldoc' will  not  scan.  'Oppodeldoc'  shoidd  learn  to  count. 
But  why  he  shoidd  have  conceived  the  idea  that  we,  (of  all 
others,  we!)  would  disgrace  oiu:  pages  with  his  ineffable 
nonsense,  is  utterly  beyond  comprehension.  Why,  the 
absurd  twattle  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  the  'Hum-Drum,' 
the  'Rowdy-Dow,'  the  'Goose therumfoo die' — things  that 
are  in  the  practice  of  publishing  'Mother  Goose's  Melodies' 
as  original  lyrics.  And  'Oppodeldoc'  (whoever  he  is,)  has 
even  the  assurance  to  demand  pay  for  this  drivel.  Does 
'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  know — is  he  aware  that 
we  could  not  be  paid  to  insert  it  ?" 

As  I  perused  this  I  felt  myself  growing  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  when  I  came  to  the  point 
at  which  the  editor  sneered  at  the  poem  as  "verses," 
there  was  little  more  than  an  ounce  of  me  left.  As 
for  "Oppodeldoc,"  I  began  to  experience  com- 
passion for  the  poor  fellow.  But  the ' '  Goosetherum- 
foodle"  showed,  if  possible,  less  mercy  than  the 
"Lollipop."  It  was  the  "Goosetherumfoodle"  that 
said: 

"  A  wretched  poetaster,  who  signs  himself  'Oppodeldoc,* 
is  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  we  will  print  and  pay  for  a 
medley  of  incoherent  and  ungranunatical  bombast  which 
he  has  transmitted  to  us.  and  which  commences  with  the 
following  most  intelligible  line:  ,  (.  iou^lc 
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'Hail,  Holy  Light!  Offspring  of  Heaven,  first  bom." 
"We  say.  'most  intelligible.'  'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he 
is.)  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  perhaps,  how  'kail'  can  be 
'holy  light.'  We  always  regarded  it  as  frozen  rain.  Will 
he  inform  us,  also,  how  frozen  rain  can  be,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  both  'holy  light,'  (whatever  that  is,)  and  an 
'offspring?' — which  latter  term,  (if  we  understand  any 
thing  about  English,)  is  only  employed,  with  propriety, 
in  reference  to  small  babies  of  about  six  weeks  old.  But  it 
is  preposterous  to  descant  upon  such  absurdity — although 
'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  has  the  unparalleled  effron- 
tery to  suppose  that  we  will  not  only  'insert'  his  ignorant 
ravings,  but  (absolutely)  pay  for  thetn! 

"  Now  this  is  fine — ^it  is  rich! — and  we  have  half  a  mind 
to  punish  this  young  scribbler  for  his  egotism,  by  really 
publishing  his  effusion,  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  he  \i&& 
■written  it.  We  could  inflict  no  punishment  so  severe, 
and  TTe  would  inflict  it,  but  for  the  boredom  which  we  should 
cause  our  readers  in  so  doing. 

"  Let  'Oppodeldoc,'  (whoever  he  is,)  send  any  future 
composition  of  like  character  to  the  'Hum-Drum,'  the 
'Lollipop,'  or  the  'Rowdy-Dow.'  They  will  'insert'  it. 
They  'insert'  every  month  just  such  stuff.  Send  it  to  them. 
WE  are  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity." 

This  made  an  end  of  me ;  and  as  for  the  ' '  Hum- 
Drum,"  the  " Rowdy- Dow,"  and  the  "Lollipop," 
I  never  could  comprehend  how  they  survived  it. 
The  putting  them  in  the  smallest  possible  minion, 
(that  was  the  rub — ^thereby  insinuating  their  low- 
ness — their  baseness,)  while  WE  stood  lookii^  down 
upon  them  in  gigantic  capitals ! — oh  it  was  too  bitter ! 
— it  was  wormwood — it  was  gall.  Had  I  been  either 
of  these  periodicals  I  woyld  have  spared  no  pains 
to  have  the  "Goosetherumfoodle"  prosecuted.  It 
might  have  been  done  imder  the  Act  for  the  "Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals."  As  for  "Oppo- 
deldoc," (whoever  he  was),  I  had  by  this  time  lost 
all  patience  with  the  fellow,  and  sympathized  with 
him  no  longer.     He  was  a  fool,  beyond  doubt,  (who- 
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ever  he  was,)  and  got  not  a  kick  more  than  he 
deserved. 

The  result  of  my  experiment  with  the  old  books,  ■ 
convinced  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  "honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  and,  in  the  second,  that  if  I  could 
not  write  better  than  Mr.  Dante,  and  the  two  blind 
men,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  set,  it  would,  at  least, 
be  a  difficialt  matter  to  write  worse.  I  took  heart, 
therefore,  and  determined  to  prosecute  the  "entirely 
original,"  (as  they  say  on  the  covers  of  the  maga- 
zines,) at  whatever  cost  of  study  and  pains.  I 
again  placed  before  my  eyes,  as  a  model,  the  brilliant 
stanzas  on  "The  Oil-of-Bob"  by  the  editor  of  the 
"Gad- Fly,"  and  resolved  to  construct  an  Ode  on 
the  same  sublime  theme,  in  rivalry  of  what  had 
already  been  done. 

With  my  first  verse  I  had  no  material  difficulty. 
It  ran  thus: 

"  To  pen  an  Ode  upon  the  "  Oil-qf'Bob." 

Having  carefully  looked  out,   however,    all  the 
legitimate  rhymes  to  "Bob,"  I  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed.     In  this  dilemma  I  had  recourse  to  pa- 
ternal aid ;  and,  after  some  hours  of  mature  thought,  i 
my  father  and  myself  thus  constructed  the  poem : 

"  To  pen  an  Ode  upon  the  "  Oil-of-Bob " 
Is  all  sorts  of  a  job. 

(Signed.)  Snob. 

To  be  sure,  this  composition  was  of  no  very  great 
length — but  I  "have  yet  to  learn"  as  they  say  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  the  mere  extent  of  a 
literary  work  has  any  thing  to  do  with  its  merit 
As  for  the  Quarterly  cant  about  "  sustained  effort," 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  sense  of  it.     Upon  the 
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whole,  therefore,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  my  maiden  attempt,  and  now  the  only  question 
regarded  the  disposal  I  should  make  of  it.  My 
father  suggested  that  I  should  send  it  to  the  "Gad- 
Fly" — but  there  were  two  reasons  which  operated 
to  prevent  me  from  so  doing.  I  dreaded  the 
jealousy  of  the  editor — and  I  had  ascertained  that 
he  did  not  pay  for  original  contributions.  I  there- 
fore, after  due  deliberation,  consigned  the  article 
to  tjie  more  dignified  p^es  of  the  "I>olKpop,"  and 
awaited  the  event  in  anxiety,  but  with  resignation. 
In  the  very  next  published  number  I  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  poem  printed  at 
let^th,  as  the  leadii^  article,  with  the  following 
significant  words,  prefixed  in  italics  and  between 
brackets : 

[We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subjoined  admirable 
stanza  on  "  The  Oil  of  Bob."  We  need  say  nothing  of  their 
sublimity,  or  their  pathos: — it  is  impossible  to  peruse  them 
without  tears.  {Those  who  have  been  nauseated  with  a  sad 
dose  on  the  same  august  topie  from  the  goose  quill  of  the  editor 
of  the  "  Gad  Fly"  will  do  well  to  compare  the  two  compositions. 

P.  S.  We  are  consumed  with  anxiety  to  probe  the  mystery 
which  envelops  the  evident  pseudonym  "Snob."  May  we 
hope  for  a  personal  intetviewf] 

All  this  was  scarcely  more  than  justice,  but  it 
■was,  I  confess,  rather  more  than  I  had  expected: — • 
I  acknowledged  this,  be  it  observed,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  my  country  and  of  mankind.  I 
lost  no  time,  however,  in  calHr^  upon  the  editor  of 
the  "Lollipop,"  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
this  gentleman  at  home.  He  saluted  me  with  an 
air  of  profoimd  respect,  slightly  blended  with  a 
fatherly  and  patronizing  admiration,  wroi^ht  in 
him,  no  doubt,  by  my  appearance  of  extreme  youth 
and  inexperience.    B^ging  me  to  be  seat^,  he 
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entered  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  my  poem; — 
but  modesty  will  ever  forbid  me  to  repeat  the 
thousand  compliments  which  he  lavished  upon  me. 
The  eulogies  of  Mr.  Crab,  (such  was  the  editor's 
name,)  were,  however,  by  no  means  fiilsomely 
indiscriminate.  He  analyzed  my  composition  with 
much  freedom  and  great  ability — not  hesitatii^ 
to  point  out  a  few  trivial  defects — a  drcimistance 
which  elevated  him  highly  in  my  esteem.  The 
"Gad-Fly"  was,  of  cotarse,  brought  upon  tiie  tapis, 
and  I  hope  never  to  be  subjected  to  a  criticism  so 
searching,  or  to  rebukes  so  witherii^,  as  were 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Crab  upon  that  unhappy  effusion. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  editor  of  the 
"Gad-Fly"  as  something  superiiuman;  but  Mr. 
Crab  soon  disabused  me  of  that  idea.  He  set  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  personal  character  of  the  Fly 
(so  Mr.  C.  satirically  designated  the  rival  editor,)  I 
in  its  true  l^ht.  He,  the  Fly,  was  very  little  better 
than  he  should  be.  He  had  written  infamous 
things.  He  was  a  penny-a-liner,  and  a  buffoon. 
He  was  a  villain.  He  had  composed  a  tr^edy  which 
set  the  whole  fountry  in  a  guffaw,  and  a  farce  which 
deluged  the  universe  in  tears.  Besides  all  this, 
he  had  the  impudence  to  pen  what  he  meant  for  a 
lampoon  upon  himself,  (Mr.  Crab,)  and  the  temerity 
to  style  him  "an  ass."  Should  I  at  any  time  wish 
to  express  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Fry,  the  pages  of  the 
"Lollipop/'  Mr.  Crab  assured  me,  were  at  my 
unlimited  disposal.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  was  very 
certain  that  I  would  be  attacked  in  the  Fly  for  my 
attempt  at  composing  a  rival  poem  on  the  "  Oil-of-  , 
Bob,"  he  (Mr.  Crab,)  would  take  it  upon  himself  ' 
to  attend,  pointedly,  to  my  private  and  personal 
interests.  If  I  were  not  made  a  man  of  at  once, 
it  should  not  be  the  fault  of  himself,  (Mr.  Crab.)  i 
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Mr.  Crab  having  now  paused  in  his  discourse, 
(the  latter  portion  of  which  I  found  it  impossible 
to  comprehend,)  I  ventured  to  suggest  something 
about  the  remuneration  which  I  had  been  taught 
to  expect  for  my  poem,  by  an  announcement  on  the 
cover  of  the  "Lollipop,"  declaring  that  it,  (the 
"  Lollipop,")  "insisted  upon  beir^  permitted  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  all  accepted  contributions; 
— frequently  expending  more  money  for  a  single 
brief  poem  than  the  whole  annual  cost  of  the  '  Hum- 
Drum,'  the  'Rowdy-Dow,'  and  the  'Goosetherum- 
foodle'  combined." 

As  I  mentioned  the  word  "remimeration,"  Mr. 
Crab  first  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  his  mouth, 
to  quite  a  remarkable  extent;  causing  his  personal 
appearance  to  resemble  that  of  a  highly-agitated 
elderly  duck  in  the  act  of  quacking; — and  in  this 
condition  he  remained,  (ever  £md  anon  pressing  his 
hands  tightly  to  his  forehead,  as  if  in  a  state  of 
desperate  bewilderment)  until  I  had  nearly  made 
an  end  of  what  I  had  to  say. 

Upon  my  conclusion,  he  sank  back  into  his  seat, 
as  if  much  overcome,  letting  his  arms  fall  lifelessly 
by  his  side,  but  keepii^  his  mouth  still  rigorously 
open,  after  the  fashion  of  the  duck.  While  1 
remained  in  speechless  astonishment  at  behavior 
so  alarming,  he  suddenly  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
made  a  rush  at  the  bell-rope;  but  just  as  he  reached 
this,  he  appeared  to  have  altered  his  intention, 
whatever  it  was,  for  he  dived  imder  a  table  and 
immediately  re-appeared  with  a  cudgel.  This  he 
was  in  the  act  of  uplifting,  (for  what  piupose  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,)  when,  all  at  once,  there  came 
a  benign  smile  over  his  features,  and  he  sank  placidly 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Mr.  Bob,"  he  said,  (for  I  had  sent  up  my  card 
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before  ascending  myself,)  "Mr.  Bob,  you  are  a 
young  man,  I  presume — veryf" 

I  assented;  adding  that  I  had  not  yet  concluded 
my  third  lustrum. 

"Ahl"  he  replied,  "very  good!  I  see  how  it 
is — say  no  more!  Touching  this  matter  of  com- 
pensation, what  you  observe  is  very  just:  in  fact  it 
is  excessively  so.  But  ah — ah — ihe  first  contribution 
— the  first,  I  say, — it  is  never  the  Magazine  custom 
to  pay  for — you  comprehend,  eh  ?  The  truth  is,  we 
are  usually  the  recipients  in  such  case."  [Mr.  Crab 
smiled  blandly  as  he  emphasized  the  word  "recipi- 
ents."] "For  the  most  part,  we  are  paid  for  lie 
insertion  of  a  maiden  attempt — especially  in  verse. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bob,  the  Magazine  rule  is 
never  to  disburse  what  we  term  in  France  the 
argent  comptant  — I  have  no  doubt  you  tmderstand. 
In  a  quarter  or  two  after  publication  of  the  article — ■ 
or  in  a  year  or  two — we  make  no  objection  to  giving 
our  note  at  nine  months. — provided  always  that  we 
can  so  arrange  our  affairs  as  to  be  quite  certain  of 
a  'burst  up"  in  six.  I  really  do  hope.  Mr.  Bob, 
that  you  will  look  upon  this  explanation  as  satisfac- 
tory." Here  Mr.  Crab  concluded,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

Grieved  to  the  soul  at  havii^  been,  however 
innocently,  the  cause  of  pain  to  so  eminent  and  so 
sensitive  a  man,  I  hastened  to  apologize,  and  to 
reassure  him,  by  expressing  my  p^ect  coincidence 
with  his  views,  as  well  as  my  entire  appreciation  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  position.  Having  done  all  this 
in  a  neat  speech,  I  took  leave. 

One  fine  morning,  very  shortly  afterwards,  "I 
awoke  and  found  myself  famous."  The  extent  of 
my  renown  will  be  best  estimated  by  reference  to 
the  editorial  opinions  of  the  day.    ITiese  opinions, 
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it  will  be  seen,  were  embodied  in  critical  notices  of 
the  number  of  the  "Lollipop"  containii^  my  poem, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  conclusive  and  clear 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  hieroglyjdiical 
marks,  "Sep.  15 — i  t."  appended  to  each  of  the 
critiques. 

The  "Owl,"  a  joimial  of  profound  sagacity,  and 
well  known  for  the  deliberate  gravity  of  its  literary 
decisions — ^the  "Owl,"  I  say,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  "Thb  Lollipop!'  The  October  number  of  this  delidotis 
Magazine  surpasses  its  predecessors,  and  sets  competition 
at  defiance.  In  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  paper — 
in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  steel  plates — as  well  as 
in  the  literary  merit  of  its  contributions — the  'Lollipop' 
compares  with  its  slow-paced  rivals  as  Hyperion  with  a 
Satyr.  The  'Hum-Drum,*  the  'Rowdy-Dow,'  and  the 
'Goosethenimfoodle,'  excel,  it  is  true,  in  braggadocio,  but, 
in  all  other  points,  give  us  the  'Lollipop!"  How  this 
celebrated  journal  can  sustain  its  evidently  tremendous 
expenses,  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  To  be  sure, 
it  has  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and  its  subscription-list  has 
increased  one-fourth  during  the  last  month;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sums  it  disburses  constantly  for  contribu- 
tions are  inconceivable.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Slyass 
received  no  less  than  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  for  his 
inimitable  paper  on  'Pigs.'  With  Mr.  Crab,  as  editor,  and 
with  such  names  upon  the  list  of  contributors  as  Snob  and 
Slyass,  there  can  be  no  such  word  as  'fail'  for  the  LoUipop.' 
Go  and  subscribe.    Sep.  15 — i  (" 

I  must  say  that  I  was  gratified  with  this  high- 
toned  notice  from  a  paper  so  respectable  as  tiie 
*'  Owl."  The  placing  my  name— that  is  to  say,  my 
nom  de  guerre — in  priority  of  station  to  liiat  of  the 
great  Slyass,  was  a  compliment  as  happy  as  I  felt 
it  to  be  deserved. 

My  attention  was  next  arrested  by  these  para- 
graphs in  the  "Toad" — a  print  highly  distir^uished 
for  its  upr^htness,  and  independence — ^for  its  entire 
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freedom  from  sycophancy  and  subservience  to  the ' 
givers  of  dinners: 

"  The  'Lollipop'  for  October  is  out  in  advance  of  all  its  I 
contemporaries,  and  infinitely  surpasses  them,  of  course, 
in  the  splendor  of  its  embellishments,  as  wdl  as  in  the  | 
richness  of  its  literary  contents.  The  'Hum-Drum,'  the  i 
'Rowdy-Dow,' and  the 'Goosetherumfoodle' excel,  we  admit, 
in  braggadocio,  but.  in  all  other  points,  give  us  the  'Lollipop. 
How  this  celebrated  Magazine  can  sustain  its  evidently  ■ 
tremendotis  expenses,  is  more  than  we  can  understand 
To  be  sure,  it  has  a  circulation  of  200,000,  and  its  subscrip- 
tion list  has  increased  one-third  during  the  last  fortnight, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  sums  it  disburses,  monthly,  for 
contributions,  are  fearfully  great.  We  learn  that  Mr, 
Mumblethumb  received  no  less  than  fifty  cents  for  his  late 
'Monody  in  a  Mud-Puddle.' 

Among  the  original  contributors  to  the  present  number 
we  notice,  (besides  the  eminenteditor,  Mr.  Crab,)  such  men 
as  Snob,  Slyass,  and  Mumblethumb.  Apart  from  the 
editorial  matter,  the  most  valuable  paper,  nevertheless,  is, 
we  think,  a  poetical  gem  by  'Snob,  on  the  'Oil-of-Bob' — but 
our  readers  must  not  suppose  from  the  title  of  this  incom- 
parable bijou,  that  it  bears  any  simiHtude  to  some  balder- 
dash on  the  same  subject  by  a  certain  contemptible  individ- 
ual whose  name  is  unmentionable  to  ears  polite.  The ', 
present  poem  'On  the  Oil-of-Bob,'  has  excited  universal . 
anxiety  and  curiosity  in  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  evident 
pseudonym,  'Snob' — a  curiosity  which,  happily,  we  ha\e 
it  in  our  power  to  satisfy.  'Snob'  is  the  nam  de  plutne  of  I 
Mr.  Thingum  Bob,  of  this  city, — a  relative  of  the  great  Mr.  I 
Thingum,  (after  whom  he  is  named.)  and  otherwise  con- 
nected with  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  State.  His 
father,  Thomas  Bob,  Esq.,  is  an  opulent  merchant  in  Smug. 
Sep.  15 — I  (."  j 

Itis  generous  approbation  touched  me  to  the  ■ 
heart — the  more  especially  as  it  emanated  from  a  1 
source  so  avowedly — so  proverbially  pure  a:^  the  I 
"Toad."  The  word  "balderdash,"  as  applied  to  I 
the  "Oil-of-Bob"  of  the  Fly,  I  considered  sir^iJariy 
pui^ent  and  appropriate.     The  words  "gem"  and 
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'  bijou,"  however,  used  in  reference  to  my  compo- 
iition,  struck  me  as  being,  in  some  degree,  feeble, 
riiey  seemed  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  force.  They 
ivere  not  sufficiently  prononces,  (as  we  have  it  in 
France) . 

I  had  hardly  finished  reading  the  "Toad,"  when 
X  friend  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  "Mole," 
X  daily,  enjoying  high  reputation  for  the  keenness 
:)f  its  perception  about  matters  in  general,  and  for 
the  open,  honest,  above-ground  style  of  its  editorials. 
rhe  "Mole"  spoke  of  the  "Lollipop"  as  follows: 

"  We  have  just  received  the  'Lollipop'  for  October,  and 
must  say  that  never  before  have  we  perused  any  single 
[Uimber  of  any  periodical  which  afforded  us  a  felicity  so 
jupreme.  We  speak  advisedly.  The  'Hum-Drum,'  the 
Rowdy- Dow'  and  the  'Goosethemmfoodle'  must  look  well 
to  their  laurels.  These  prints,  no  doubt,  surpass  every 
thing  in  loudness  of  pretension,  but,  in  all  other  points,  give 
xs  the  'Lollipop!'  How  this  celebrated  Magazine  can  sus- 
tain its  evidently  tremendous  expenses,  is  more  than  we 
;an  comprehend.  To  be  siu-e,  it  has  a  circulation  of  300,000 
md  its  subscription-list  has  increased  one-half  within  the 
ast  week,  but  then  the  sum  it  disburses,  monthly,  for 
contributions,  is  astoundingly  enormous.  We  have  it  upon 
good  authority,  that  Mr.  Fatquack  received  no  less  than 
iixty-two  cents  and  a  half  for  his  late  Domestic  Nouvelette, 
the  'Dish-Qout.' 

"  The  contributors  to  the  number  before  us  are  Mr. 
C^RAB,  (the  eminent  editor,)  Snob.  Mumblethumb,  Fatquack, 
md  others;  but,  after  the  inimitable  compositions  of  the 
editor  himself,  we  prefer  a  diamond-like  effusion  from  the 
pen  of  a  rising  poet  who  writes  over  the  signature  'Snob' — 
a  noin  de  guerre  which  we  predict  will  one  day  extinguish 
the  radiance  of  'Boz.'  'Snob,'  we  leam,  is  a  Mr.  Thingum 
Bob,  Esq.,  sole  heir  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  this  city, 
Thomas  Bob,  Esq.,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Thingum.  The  title  of  Mr.  B.'s  admirable  poem  is  the 
'Oil -of -Bob' — a  somewhat  unfortunate  name,  by-the-by, 
as  some  contemptible  vagabond  connected  with  the  penny 
press  has  already  disgusted  the  town  with  a  great  deal  of 
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drivel  upon  the  same  topic.     There  will  be  no  danger,  ho» 
ever,  of  confounding  the  compositions.     Sep.  15—1 1." 

The  generous  approbation  of  so  clear-sighted  a 
journal  as  the  "Mole"  penetrated  my  sotU  with 
delight.  The  only  objection  which  occurred  to  me 
was,  that  the  terms  "  contemptible  vagabond" 
might  have  been  better  written  '*  odious  and  con- 
temptible, wretch,  villain  and  vagabond. ' '  This 
would  have  sounded  more  gracefully,  I  think. 
"  Diamond-like,"  also,  was  scarcely,  it  ■will  be 
admitted,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  express  what 
the  "Mole"  evidently  ^tougkt  of  the  tnilliancy  of 
the"Oil-of-Bob." 

On  the  same  afternoon  in  which  I  saw  these 
notices  in  the  "Owl,"  the  "Toad,"  and  the  "Mole" 
I  happened  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Daddy-Long- 
L^s, ' '  a  periodical  proverbial  for  the  extreme 
extent  of  its  understanding.  And  it  was  the 
" Daddy-Lor^-L^s "  which  spoke  thus: 

"The  'Lollipop'!!  This  gorgeous  Magazine  is  already 
before  the  public  for  October,  The  question  of  pre- 
eminence is  forever  put  to  rest,  and  hereafter  it  will  be 
excessively  preposterous  in  the  'Hum-Drum,'  the  'Rowdy- 
Dow,'  or  the  'Goosetherumfoodle,*  to  make  any  farther 
spasmodic  attempts  at  competition.  These  journals  maj 
excel  the  'Lollipop'  in  outcry,  but,  in  all  other  points,  give 
us  the  'Lollipop!'  How  this  celebrated  Magazine  can  sus- 
tain its  evidently  tremendous  expenses,  is  past  compre- 
hension. To  be  siu^  it  has  a  circulation  of  precisely  half 
a  million,  and  its  subscription-list  has  increased  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  within  the  last  couple  of  days;  but  then  the 
sums  it  disburses,  monthly,  for  contributions,  are  scarcely 
credible;  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  Mademoiselle 
Cribalittle  received  no  less  than  eighty-seven  cents  and  a 
half  for  her  late  valuable  Revolutionary  Tale,  entitled 
The  York-Town  Katy-Did,  and  the  Bunker-Hill  Katy 
Didn't.' 

"The  most  able  papers  in  the  present  number,  are,  rf 
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oourse,  those  furnished  b^  the  editor,  (the.  eminent  Mr. 
Crab,)  but  there  are  numerous  magnificent  contributions 
from  such  names  as  Snob,  Mademoiselle  Cribalittle,  Slyass, 
Mrs.  Fibalittle,  Mumblethumb,  Mrs.  Squibalittle,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Fatquack.  The  world  may  well  be  chal- 
lenged to  produce  so  rich  a  galaxy  of  genius. 

"  The  poem  over  the  signature  'Snob'  is,  we  find,  attracting 
-universal  commendation,  and,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
deserves,  if  possible,  even  more  applause  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. The  'Oilnaf-Bob'  is  the  title  o£  this  masterpiece 
of  eloquence  and  art.  One  or  two  of  our  readers  maj- have  a 
very  faint,  although  sufficiently  disgusting  recollection  of  a 
poem  (?)  similarly  entitled,  the  perpetration  of  amiserable 
penny-a-liner,  mendicant,  and  cut-throat,  connected  in  the 
capacity  of  scullion,  we  believe,  with  one  of  the  indecent 
prints  about  the  purlieus  of  the  city;  we  beg  them,  for  God's 
sake,  not  to  confound  the  compositions.  The  author  of 
the  'Oil-of-Bob'  is,  we  hear,  Thingum  Bob,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man of  high  genius,  and  a  scholar.  'Snob*  is  .merely  a 
nctn-de'guerre.    Sept.  15 — 1 1." 

1  could  scarcely  restrain  my  indignation  whflo 
I  perused  the  concluding  portions  of  this  diatribe. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  lie  yea-nay  manner — not 
to  say  the  gentleness — the  positive  forbearance 
with  which  the  "  Daddy-Long-L^s"  spoke  of  that 
pig,  the  editor  of  the  "Gad-Fly" — it  was  evident 
to  me,  I  say,  that  liiis  gentleness  of  speech  could 
proceed  from  nothing  else  than  a  partiality  for  the 
Fly — ^whom  it  was  dearly  the  intention  of  the  "  Dad- 
dy-Loi^-L^s"  to  elevate  into  reputation  at  my 
expense.  Any  one,  indeed,  might  perceive,  with 
half  an  eye,  that,  had  the  real  design  of  the  "  Daddy ' ' 
been  what  it  wished  to  appear,  it,  (the  "Daddy,") 
might  have  expressed  itself  in  terms  more  direct, 
more  pungent,  and  altogether  more  to  the  purpose. 
The  words  "penny-a-liner,"  "mendicant,"  "scul- 
lion," and  "cut-throat,"  were  epithets  so  intention- 
ally inexpressive  and  equivocal,  as  to  be  worse  than 
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nothing  when  applied  to  Uie  author  of  the  verj 
worst  stanzas  ever  penned  by  one  of  the  human 
race.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  "damning 
with  faint  praise,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
could  fail  seeii^  throt^h  the  covert  purpose  of  the 
"Daddy" — that  of  glorifying  with  feeble, abuse? 

What  the  "Daddy"  chose  to  say  of  the  Fly, 
however,  was  no  business  of  mine.  What  it  said 
of  myself  was.  After  the  noble  manner  in  which 
the  "Owl,"  the  "Toad,"  the  "Mole,"  had  expressed 
themselves  in  respect  to  my  ability,  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  be  coolly  spoken  of  by  a  thing  like  the 
"Daddy-Long-Legs,"  as  merely  "a  gentleman  of 
high  genius  and  a  scholar."  Gentleman  indeed! 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once,  either  to  get  a  written 
apology  from  the  "Daddy-Long-L^s,"  or  to  call 
it  out. 

Full  of  this  purpose,  I  looked  about  me  to  find  a 
friend  whom  I  could  entrust  with  a  message  to  his 
Daddyship,  and  as  the  editor  of  the  "Lollipop" 
had  given  me  marked  tokens  of  r^ard,  I  at  length 
concluded  to  seek  assistance  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  acK)unt,  in  a  mangier 
satisfactory  to  my  own  understanding,  for  the  very 
peculiar  countenance  and  demeanor  with  which 
Mr.  Crab  Ustened  to  me,  as  I  unfolded  to  him  my 
design.  He  again  went  throi^h  the  scene  of  the 
bell-rope  and  cudgel,  and  did  Jiot  omit  the  duck. 
At  one  period  I  thought  he  really  intended  to  quack. 
His  fit,  nevertheless,  finally  subsided  as  before,  and 
he  began  to  act  and  speak  in  a  rational  way.  He 
declined  bearing  the  cartel,  however,  and  in  fact, 
dissuaded  me  from  sendir^  it  at  all;  but  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  the  "Daddy-Long-Legs" 
had  been  di^racefully  in  the  wrong — more  especially 
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in  what  related  to  the  epithets  "gentleman  and 
scholar." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  Crab, 
■who  really  appeared  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in 
my  welfare,  he  su^ested  to  me  that  I  might  turn 
an  honest  penny,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advance 
xny  reputation,  by  occasionally  playing  Thomas 
Hawk  for  the  "Lollipop." 

I  b^ged  Mr.  Crab  to  inform  me  who  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawk,  and  how  it  was  expected  that  I 
should  play  him. 

Here  Mr.  Crab  ^aln  "made  great  eyes,"  (as  we 
say  in  Germany,)  but  at  length,  recovering  himself 
from  a  profound  attack  of  astonishment,  he  assiu^ed 
me  that  he  employed  the  words  "Thomas  Hawk" 
to  avoid  the  colloquialism,  Tommy,  which  was  low — 
but  that  the  true  idea  was  Tommy  Hawk — or  toma- 
hawk— and  that  by  "  playii^  tomahawk  "  he  referred 
to  scalping,  brow-beating  and  otherwise  using-up 
the  herd  of  poor-devil  authors. 

I  assured  my  patron  that,  if  this  was  all,  I  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  task  of  playing  Thomas 
Hawk.  Hereupon  Mr.  Crab  desir«i  me  to  use-up 
the  editor  of  the  "Gad-Fly"  forthwith,  in  the 
fiercest  style  within  the  scope  of  my  ability,  and  as 
a  specimen  of  my  powers.  This  I  did,  upon  the 
spot,  in  a  review  of  the  original  "Oil-of-Bob," 
occupying  thirty-six  pages  of  the  "Lollipop."  I 
found  playing  Thoijias  Hawk,  indeed,  a  far  less 
onerous  occupation  than  poetizir^;  for  I  went  upon 
system  altogether,  and  thus  it  was  easy  to  do  the 
thing  thoroi^hly  and  well.  My  practice  was  this. 
I  bought  auction  copies  (cheap)  of  "Lord  Brou- 
gham's Speeches,"  "Cobbett's  Complete  Works," 
the  "New  Slai^-Syllabus,"  the  "Whole  Art  of 
Snubbing,"  "  Prentice's  Billii^^ate,"  (folio  edition,) 
Vol.  vin— 14 
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and  "Lewis  G.  Clarke  on  Toi^ue."  These  works 
I  cut  up  thoroughly  with  a  cuirycomb,  and  then, 
throwii^  the  shreds  into  a  sieve,  sifted  out  carefully 
all  that  might  be  thought  decent,  (a  mere  trifle); 
reserving  the  hard  phrases,  which  I  threw  into  a 
lai^e  tin  pepper-castor  with  longitudinal  holes,  so 
that  an  entire  sentence  could  get  throi^h  without 
material  injury.  The  mixture  was  then  ready  for 
use.  When  called  upon  to  play  Thomas  Hawk,  I 
anointed  a  sheet  of  fools-cap  with  the  white  of  a 
gander's  ^g;  then,  shredding  the  thir^  to  be 
reviewed  as  I  had  previously  shredded  the  books, — 
only  with  more  care,  so  as  to  get  every  word  separate 
■ — I  threw  the  latter  shreds  in  with  the  former, 
screwed  on  the  lid  of  the  castor,  gave  it  a  shake, 
and  so  dusted  out  the  mixture  upon  the  e^'d  fools- 
cap; where  it  stuck.  The  effect  was  beautiful  to 
b^old.  It  was  captivating.  Indeed,  the  reviews 
I  broi^ht  to  pass  by  this  simple  expedient  have 
never  been  approached,  and  were  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  At  first,  through  bashfulness — the  result  of 
inexperience — I  was  a  little  put  out  by  a  certain 
inconsistency — a  certain  air  of  the  bizarre,  (as  we 
say  in  France,)  worn  by  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
All  the  phrases  did  not  fit,  (as  we  say  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon).  Many  were  quite  awry.  Some,  even, 
were  up-side-down;  and  there  were  none  of  them 
which  were  not,  in  some  measure,  injured  in  r^ard 
to  effect,  by  this  latter  species  of  accident,  when  it 
occurred; — ^with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lewis  Clarke's 
paragraphs,  which  were  so  vigorous,  and  altogether 
stout,  that  they  seemed  not  particularly  discon- 
certed by  any  extreme  of  position,  but  looked  equally 
happy  and  satisfactory,  whether  on  their  heads, 
or  on  their  heels. 
What  became  of  the  editor  of  the  "Gad-Fly," 
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after  the  publication  of  my  criticism  on  his  "Oil- 
of-Bob,"  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine. 
The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  he  wept 
himself  to  death.  At  all  events  he  disappeared 
instantaneously  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  no 
man  has  seen  even  the  ghost  of  him  since. 

This  matter  having  been  properly  accomplished, 
and  the  Furies  appeased,  I  grew  at  once  into  high 
favor  with  Mr.  Crab.  He  took  me  into  his  con- 
fidence, gave  me  a  permanent  situation  as  Thomas 
Hawk  of  the  "lollipop,"  and,  as  for  the  present,  he 
could  afford  me  no  salary,  allowed  me  to  profit, 
at  discretion,  by  his  advice. 

"  My  dear  Thingum,"  said  he  to  me  one  day  after 
dinner,  "  I  respect  your  abilities  and  love  you  as  a 
son.  You  shall  be  my  heir.  When  I  die  I  will 
bequeath  you  the  'Lollipop.*  In  the  meantime 
I  will  make  a  man  of  you — I  will — provided  always 
that  you  follow  my  counsel.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  bore." 

"BoarP"  said  I  inquiringly — "pig,  eh? — aperf 
(as  we  say  in  Latin) — ^who? — where?" 

"Your  father,"  said  he. 

"Precisely,"  I  replied, — "pig." 

"You  have  your  fortune  to  make,  Thingum," 
resumed  Mr.  Crab,  "  and  that  governor  of  yours  is 
a  millstone  about  your  neck.  We  must  cut  him  at 
once."  [Here  I  took  out  my  knife.]  "We  must 
cut  him,"  continued  Mr.  Crab,  "decidedly  and 
forever.  He  won't  do — he  won't.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  you  had  better  kick  him,  or  cane  him, 
or  something  of  that  kind." 

"What  do  you  say,"  I  suggested  modestly,  "to 
my  kicking  him  in  the  first  instance,  caning  him 
afterwards,  and  winding  up  by  tweaking  _his 
nose?"  ,  -       . 
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Mr.  Crab  looked  at  me  musii^ly  for  some  moments, 
and  then  answered : 

"  I  think,  Mr,  Bob,  that  what  you  propose  would 
answer  sufficiently  well — indeed  remarkably  well — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  it  went — but  barbers  are 
exceedingly  hard  to  cut,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that,  havir^  performed  upon  Thomas  Bob  the 
operations  you  suggest,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
blacken,  with  your  fists,  both  his  eyes,  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  to  prevent  his  ever  seeii^  you 
again  in  fashionable  promenades.  After  doii^  this, 
I  really  do  not  perceive  that  you  can  do  any  more. 
However — it  might  be  just  as  well  to  roll  him  once 
or  twice  in  the  gutter,  and  then  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  police.  Any  time  the  next  morning  you  can 
call  at  the  watch-house  and  swear  an  assault." 

I  was  much  affected  by  the  kindness  of  feeling 
towards  me  personally,  which  was  evinced  in  this 
excellent  advice  of  Mr.  Crab,  and  I  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  it  forthwith.  The  result  was,  that  I  got 
rid  of  the  old  bore,  and  began  to  feel  a  little  indepen- 
dent and  gentleman-like.  The  want  of  money, 
however,  was,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  source  of  some 
discomfort;  but  at  length,  by  carefully  putting  to 
use  my  two  eyes,  and  observing  how  matters  went 
just  in  front  of  my  nose,  I  perceived  how  the  thii^ 
was  to  be  brought  about.  I  say  "thing" — be  it 
observed — for  they  tell  me  the  Latin  for  it  is  rem. 
By  the  way,  talkii^  of  Latin,  can  any  one  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  quocunque — or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  ntodof 

My  plan  was  exceedingly  simple.  I  bought,  for 
a  song,  a  sixteenth  of  the  "Snapping-Turtle": — 
that  was  all.  The  thing  was  done,  and  I  put  money 
in  my  purse.  Tliere  were  some  trivial  arrangements 
afterwards,  to  be  sure;  but  these  formed  no  portion 
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of  the  plan.  They  were  a  consequence — a  result. 
For  example,  I  boi^ht  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  put 
them  into  furious  activity.  Having  thus  completed 
a  M^azine  article,  I  gave  it,  for  appellation,  "  Fol- 
LoL,  by  the  Author  of  'The  OiL-OF-BoB,'"and  en- 
veloped it  to  the  "  Goosetherumfoodle."  That  jour- 
nal, however,  havir^  pronoimcedit  "twattle"  in  the 
"Monthly  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  I  reheaded 
the  paper  "'Hey-Diddle-Diddle,'  by  Thingum  Bob, 
Esq.,  Author  of  the  Ode  on  'The  Oil-of-Bob,'  and 
Editor  of  the '  Snapping-Turtle.* "  With  this  amend- 
ment, I  re-enclosed  it  to  the  "Goosetherumfoodle," 
and,  while  I  awaited  a  reply,  published  daily,  in 
the  "Turtle,"  six  columns  of  what  may  be  termed 
philosophical  and  analytical  invest^ation  of  the 
literary  merits  of  the  "Goosetherumfoodle,"  as  well 
as  of  the  personal  character  of  the  editor  of  the 
"Goosetherumfoodle."  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
"Goosetherumfoodle"  discovered  that  it  had,  by 
some  odd  mistake,  "confounded  a  stupid  article, 
headed  '  Hey-Diddle-Diddle'  and  composed  by  some 
unknown  ^oramus,  with  a  gem  of  resplendent 
lustre  similarly  entitled,  the  work  of  Thingum  Bob, 
Esq.,  the  celebrated  author  of  'The  Oil-of-Bob.'" 
The  "Goosetherumfoodle"  deeply  "regretted  this 
very  natural  accident,"  and  promised,  moreover, 
an  insertion  of  the  genuine  "Hey-Diddle-Diddle" 
in  the  very  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 

The  fact  is,  I  thought — I  really  thought — I  thought 
at  the  time — I  thought  fAen — and  have  no  reason 
for  thinkii^  otherwise  now — that  the  "  Goosetherum- 
foodle" did  make  a  mistake.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  I  never  knew  any  thing  that  made 
as  many  sir^ular  mistakes  as  the  "Goosetherum- 
foodle." From  that  day  I  took  a  liking  to  the 
"Goosetherumfoodle,"  and  the  result  wag  I  soon 
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saw  into  the  very  depths  of  its  literary  merits,  and 
did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon  them,  in  the  "  Turtle," 
whenever  a  fittir^  opportunity  occurred.  And  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  peculiar  coincidence — 
as  one  of  those  positively  remarkable  coincidences 
which  set  a  man  to  serious  tl^JnlHTig — that  just 
such  a  total  revolution  of  opinion — ^just  such  entire 
bouleversemeiU,  (as  we  say  in  French,) — just  such 
thorough  topsiturviness,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
employ  a  rather  forcible  term  of  the  Choctaws,) 
as  happened,  pro  and  con,  between  myself  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  "Goosetherumfoodle"  cjn  the 
other,  did  actually  again  happen,  in  a  brief  period 
afterwards,  and  with  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, in  the  case  of  myself  and  the  "Rowdy- 
Dow,"  and  in  the  case  of  myself  and  the  "Hum- 
Drum." 

Thus  It  was  that,  by  a  master-stroke  of  genius, 
I  at  lei^th  consunmiated  my  triumphs  by  "  putting 
money  in  my  purse,"  and  thus  may  be  said  really 
and  fairly  to  have  conmienced  that  brilliant  and 
eventful  career  which  rendered  me  illustrious,  and 
which  now  enables  me  to  say,  with  Chateaubriand, 
"I  have  made  history" — "I'aifait  I'histoire." 

I  have  indeed  "made  history."  From  the  bright 
epoch  which  I  now  record,  my  actions — my  works — 
are  the  property  of  mankind.  They  are  familiar 
to  the  world.  It  is,  then,  needless  ::or  me  to  Setail 
how,  soaring  rapidly,  I  fell  heir  to  the  "Lollipop" — 
how  I  merged  this  journal  in  the  "Hum- Drum" — 
how  again  I  made  purchase  of  the  "Rowdy-Dow," 
thus  combining  the  three  periodicals — ^how,  lastly, 
I  effected  a  bargain  for  the  sole  remaining  rival, 
and  united  all  the  literature  of  the  country  in  one 
magnificent  M^azine,  known  everywhere  as  the 
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"Rowdy-Dow,  Lollipop,  Hum-Drum, 

and 

goosetherumfoodle" 

Yes;  I  have  made  history.  My  fame  is  universal. 
It  extends  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  You 
cannot  take  up  a  common  newspaper  in  which  you 
shall  not  see  some  allusion  to  the  immortal  Thingum 
Bob.  It  is  Mr.  Thingiun  Bob  said  so,  and  Mr. 
Thingum  Bob  wrote  this,  and  Mr.  Thingum  Bob 
did  that.  But  I  am  meek  and  expire  with  an  htunble 
heart.  After  all,  what  is  it? — this  indescribable 
somethit^  which  men  will  persist  in  terming 
"genius?"  I  agree  with  Buffon — with  Hogarth — ^it 
is  but  diligence  after  all. 

Look  at  me! — ^how  I  labored — ^how  I  toiled — ^how 
I  wrote!  Ye  Gods,  did  I  not  write?  I  knew  not 
the  word  "ease."  By  day  I  adhered  to  my  desk, 
and  at  ni^ht,  a  pale  student,  I  consumed  the  mid- 
night oil.  You  should  have  seen  me — you  should. 
I  leaned  to  the  right.  I  leaned  to  the  left.  I  sat 
forward.  I  sat  backward.  I  sat  upon  end.  I 
sat  iete  baiss6e,  (as  they  have  it  in  the  Kickapoo,) 
bowii^  my  head  close  to  the  alabaster  p^e.  And, 
through  ^,  I — wrote.  Through  joy  and  through 
sorrow,  I — wrote.  Throi^h  hunger  and  throi^h 
thirst,  I — wrote.  Through  good  report  and  through 
ill  report,  I — wrote.  Through  sun^ine  and  throi^h 
moonshine,  I — wrote.  What  I  wrote  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say.  The  stylel — that  was  the  thing.  I  cat^ht 
it  from  Fatquack — ^whizzl — fizz! — and  I  am  giving 
you  a  ^)ecimen  of  it  now. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  A  BLACKWOOD  ARTICLE 


"In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figsll" 

Cry  of  Turkish  fig-pedler. 


1  PRESUME  every  body  has  heard  of  me.  My 
name  is  the  Signora  Psyche  Zenobia.  This 
I  know  to  be  a  fact.  No  body  but  my  enemies 
ever  calls  me  Suky  Snobbs.  I  have  been  assured 
that  Suky  is  but  a  vulgar  corruption  of  Psyche, 
which  is  good  Greek,  and  means  "the  soul"  (that's 
me,  I'm  all  soul)  and  sometimes  "a  butterfly," 
which  latter  meaning  undoubtedly  alludes  to  my 
appearance  in  my  new  crimson  satin  dress,  with  the 
sky-blue  Arabian  mantelet,  and  the  trimmings  of 
green  agraffas,  and  the  seven  flotmces  of  orange- 
colored  auriculas.  As  for  Snobbs — any  person  who 
should  look  at  me  would  be  instantly  aware  that 
my  name  wasn't  Snobbs.  Miss  Tabitha  Turnip 
propagated  that  report  through  sheer  envy.  Tabi- 
tha Turnip  indeed!  Oh  the  little  wretch!  But 
what  can  we  expect  from  a  turnip?  Wonder  if 
she  remembers  the  old  adage  about  "  blood  out  of  a 
turnip,  &c."  [Mem:  put  her  in  mind  of  it  the  first 
opportunity.]  [Mem  again — ^puU  her  nose.]  Where 
was  I?  Ah!  I  have  been  assured  that  Snobbs  is 
a  mere  corruption  of  Zenobia,  and  that  Zenobia  was 
a  queen — (So  am  I.  Dr.  Moneypenny,  always  calls 
me  the  Queen  of  Hearts) — and  that  Zenobia,  as 
well  as  Psyche,  is  good  Greek,  and  that  my  father 
was  "a  Greek,"  and  that  consequently  I  have  a 
right  to  our  patronymic,  which  is  Zenobia,  and  not 
by  any  means  Snobbs.     Nobody  but  Tabitha  Turnip 
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calls  me  Snky  Snobbs.  I  am  the  Signora  Psyche 
Zenobia. 

As  I  said  before,  everybody  has  heard  of  me. 
I  am  that  very  Signora  Psyche  Zenobia,  so  justly 
celebrated  as  corresponding  secretary  to  the  "Phila- 
delphia, Regular,  Exchange,  Tea,  Total,  Young, 
Belles,  Lettres,  Universal,  Experimental,  Bibliographi- 
cal Association,  To,  Civilise, Humanity."  Dr.Money- 
penny  made  the  title  for  us,  and  says  he  chose  it 
because  it  sounded  big  like  an  empty  ruffl-puncheon. 
(A  vulgar  man  that  sometimes — but  he's  deep.) 
We  all  sign  the  initials  of  the  society  after  our 
names,  in  the  fashion  of  the  R.  S.  A.,  Royal  Society 
of  Arts— the  S.  D.  U.  K.,  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowle(^e,  &c.,  &c.  Dr.  Moneypenny 
says  that  S  stands  for  stale,  and  that  D.  V.  K, 
spells  duck,  (but  it  don't,)  and  that  S.  D.  U.  K. 
stands  for  Stale  Duck,  and  not  for  Lord  Brougham's 
society — but  then  Dr.  Moneypenny  is  such  a  queer 
man  tiiat  I  am  never  sure  when  he  is  telling  me  the 
truth.  At  any  rate  we  always  add  to  our  names  the 
initials  P.  R.  E.  T.  T.  Y.  B.  L.  U.  E.-B.  A.  T.  C.  H.— 
that  is  to  say,  Philadelphia,  R^ular,  Exchange, 
Tea,  Total,  Young,  Belles,  Lettres,  Universal, 
Experimental,  Bibliographical,  Association,  To, 
Civilize,  Humanity — one  letter  for  each  word,  which 
is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Lord  Brougham. 
Dr.  Moneypenny  will  have  it  that  our  initials  give 
our  true  diaracter — but  for  my  life  I  can't  see  what 
he  means. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  offices  of  the  Doctor, 
and  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  association  to 
get  itself  into  notice,  it  met  with  no  very  great 
success  until  I  joined  it.  The  truth  is,  members 
indulged  in  too  flippant  a  tone  of  discussion.  The 
papers  read  every  Saturday  evening  were  character- 
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ized  less  by  depth  than  buffoonery.  They  were  all 
whipped  syllabub.  There  was  no  investigation  of 
first  causes,  first  principles.  There  was  no  invest^a- 
tion  of  anythii^  at  all.  There  was  no  attention 
paid  to  that  great  point,  the  "  fitness  of  things."  In 
short  there  was  no  fine  writing  like  this.  It  was  all 
low — very!  No  profundity,  no  reading,  no  meta- 
physics— ^nothing  which  the  learned  call  spirituality, 
and  which  the  unlearned  choose  to  st^matize  as 
cant.  [Dr.  M.  says  I  ought  to  spell  "cant"  with  a 
capital  K — but  I  know  better.] 

When  I  joined  the  society  it  was  my  endeavor  to 
introduce  a  better  style  of  thinking  and  writii^,  and 
all  the  world  knows  how  well  I  have  succeeded.  We 
get  up  as  good  papers  now  in  the  P.  R.  E.  T.  T.  Y. 
B.  L.  U.  E.  B.  A.  T.  C.  H.  as  any  to  be  found  even 
in  Blackwood.  I  say,  Blackwood,  because  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  finest  writing,  upon  every 
.  subject,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  pages  of 
that  justly  celebrated  Magazine.  We  now  take  it 
for  our  model  upon  all  themes,  and  are  gettii^  into 
rapid  notice  accordingly.  And,  after  all,  it's  not 
so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  compose  an  article  of 
the  genuine  Blackwood  stamp,  if  one  only  goes 
properly  about  it.  Of  course  I  don't  speak  of  the 
political  articles.  Everybody  knows  how  ihey  are 
managed,  since  Dr.  MoneyiJenny  explained  it.  Mr. 
Blackwood  has  a  pair  of  tailor's-shears,  and  three 
apprentices  who  stand  by  him  for  orders.  One 
hands  him  the  "Times,"  another  the  "Examiner," 
and  a  third  a  "  Gulley's  New  Compendium  of  Slang- 
Whang."  Mr.  B.  merely  cuts  out  and  intersperses. 
It  is  soon  done — ^nothing  but  Examiner,  Slang- 
Whang,  and  Times — then  Times,  Slang-Whang,  and 
Examiner — and  then  Times,  Examiner  and  SUing- 
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But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Magazine  lies  in  its 
tniscellaneous  articles;  and  the  best  of  these  come 
under  the  head  of  what  Dr.  Moneypenny  calls  the 
bizarreries  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  what 
everybody  cjse  calls  the  intensities.  This  is  a  species 
of  writing  which  I  have  long  known  how  to  appreci- 
ate, although  it  is  only  since  my  late  visit  to  Mr. 
Blackwood  (deputed  by  the  society)  that  I  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  exact  method  of  composition. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  politics.  Upon  my  calling  at  Mr.  B.'s,  and 
making  known  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  society, 
he  received  me  with  great  civility,  took  me  into  his 
study,  and  gave  me  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
whole  process, 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  evidently  struck 
with  my  majestic  appearance,  for  I  had  on  the 
crimson  satin,  with  the  green  agraffas,  and  orange- 
colored  auriculas,  "My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "sit 
.  down.  The  matter  stands  thus.  In  the  first  place, 
your  writer  of  intensities  must  have  very  black 
ink,  and  a  very  big  pen,  with  a  very  blunt  nib.  And, 
mark  me,  Miss  Psyche  Zenobia!"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  with  tiie  most  impressive  energy  and 
solemnity  of  manner,  "mark  mel — that  pen — must — 
never  be  mended!  Herein,  madam,  lies  the  secret, 
the  soul,  of  intensity.  I  assume  upon  myself  to 
say,  that  no  individual,  of  however  great  genius, 
ever  wrote  with  a  good  pen, — understand  me, — a 
good  article.  You  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
when  manuscript  can  be  read  it  is  never  worth 
reading.  This  is  a  leadir^  principle  in  our  faith, 
to  which  if  you  cannot  readily  assent,  our  con- 
ference is  at  an  end." 

He  paused.  But,  of  course,  as  I  had  no  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conference,  I  assented  to  a  propo* 
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sition  so  very  obvious,  and  one,  too,  of  whose  truth 
I  had  all  along  been  sufficiently  aware.  He  seemed 
pleased,  and  went  on  with  his  instructions. 

"  It  may  appear  invidious  in  me,  Miss  Psyche 
Zenobia,  to  refer  you  to  an  article,  or  set  of  articles, 
in  the  way  of  model  or  study;  yet  perhaps  I  may 
as  well  call  your  attention  to  a  few  cases.  Let  me 
see.  There  was  '  The  Dead  Alive,'  a  capital  thing! — 
the  record  of  a  gentleman's  sensations  when  en- 
tombed before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body — 
full  of  taste,  terror,  sentiment,  metaphysics,  and 
erudition.  You  would  have  sworn  that  the  writer 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  coffin.  Then 
we  had  the  'Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater' — fine, 
very  fine! — glorious  imagination — deep  philosophy — 
acute  speculation — aplenty  of  fire  and  fury,  and  a 
good  spicing  of  the  decidedly  unintelligible.  That 
was  a  nice  bit  of  flmranery,  and  went  down  the 
throats  of  the  people  delightfully.  They  would 
have  it  that  Coleridge  wrote  the  paper — but  not  so. 
It  was  composed  by  my  pet  baboon,  Jiiniper,  over 
a  rummer  of  Hollands  and  water,  'hot,  without 
sugar.'"  [This  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  had 
it  been  any  body  but  Mr,  Blackwood,  who  assured 
me  of  it.]  "Then  there  was  'The  Itwoluntary 
Experimentalist,'  all  about  a  gentleman  who  got 
baked  in  an  oven,  and  came  out  alive  and  well, 
although  certainly  done  to  a  turn.  And  then  there 
was  '  The  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,'  where  the 
merit  lay  in  good  rant,  and  indifferent  Greek — botli 
of  them  taMng  things  with  the  public.  And  then 
there  was  '  The  Man  in  the  Bell,'  a  paper  by-the-by. 
Miss  Zenobia,  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend 
to  your  attention.  It  is  the  history  of  a  young 
person  who  goes  to  sleep  under  the  clapper  of  a 
church  bell,  and  is  awakened  by  its  tolling  for  a 
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funeral.  The  sound  drives  him  mad,  and,  accord- 
ingly, pullir^  out  his  tablets,  he  gives  a  record  of 
his  sensations.  Sensations  are  the  great  tilings 
after  all.  Should  you  ever  be  drowned  or  hung,  be 
sure  and  make  a  note  of  your  sensations — they  will 
be  worth  to  you  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  If  you  wish 
to  write  forcibly,  Miss  Zenobia,  pay  minute  attention 
to  the  sensations." 

"That  I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Blackwood,"  said  I. 

"Good!"  he  replied.  "I  see  you  are  a  pupil 
after  my  own  heart.  But  I  must  put  you  au  fait 
to  the  details  necessary  in  composing  what  may  be 
denominated  a  genuine  Blackwood  article  of  the 
sensation  stamp — the  kind  which  you  will  imder- 
stand  me  to  say  I  consider  the  best  for  all  purposes, 

"The  first  thii^  requisite  is  to  get  yourself  into 
such  a  scrape  as  no  one  ever  got  into  before.  The 
oven,  for  instance, — that  was  a  good  hit.  But 
if  you  have  no  oven,  or  big  bell,  at  hand,  and  if  you 
cannot  conveniently  tumble  out  of  a  balloon,  or  be 
swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake,  or  get  stuck  fast 
in  a  chimney,  you  will  have  to  be  contented  with 
simply  imaginii^  some  similar  misadventure.  I 
should  prefer,  however,  that  you  have  the  actual 
fact  to  bear  you  out.  Nothii^  so  well  assists  the 
fancy,  as  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  'Truth  is  strange,'  you  know,  'stranger 
than  fiction' — besides  being  more  to  the  purpose." 

Here  I  assured  him  I  had  an  excellent  pair  of 
garters,  and  would  g9  and  hang  myself  forthwith. 

"Good!"  he  replied,  "do  so; — although  hanging 
is  somewhat  hackneyed.  Perhaps  you  might  do 
better.  Take  a  dose  of  Brandreth's  pills,  and  then 
give  us  your  sensations.  However,  my  instructions 
will  apply  equally  well  to  any  variety  of  misadven- 
ture, and  in  your  way  home  you  may  < 
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knocked  in  the  head,  or  run  over  by  an  omnibus; 
or  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  or  drowned  in  a  gutter. 
But  to  proceed. 

"Having  determined  upon  your  subject,  you 
must  next  consider  the  tone,  or  manner,  of  your 
narration.  There  is  the  tone  didactic,  the  tcme 
enthusiastic,  the  tone  natural-^all  commonplace 
enoi^h.  But  then  there  is  the  tone  laconic,  or 
curt,  which  has  lately  come  much  into  use.  It 
consists  in  short  sentences.  Somehow  thus:  Can't 
be  too  brief.  Can't  be  too  snappish.  Always  a 
full  stop.    And  never  a  paragraph. 

"Then  there  is  the  tone  elevated,  diffusive,  and 
interjectional.  Scnne'of  our  best  novelists  patronize 
this  tcme.  The  words  must  be  all  in  a  whirl,  like  a 
humming-top,  and  make  a  noise  very  similar,  which 
answers  remarkably  well  instead  of  meaning.  This 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  styles  where  the  writer 
is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  think. 

"Hie  tone  metaphysical  is  also  a  good  one.  If 
you  know  any  big  words  this  is  your  chance  for 
them.  Talk  of  the  Ionic  and  Eleatic  schools — of 
Archytas,  Gorgias  and  Alcmseon.  Say  somethii^ 
about  objectivity  and  subjectivity.  Be  sure  and 
abuse  a  man  named  Locke.  Turn  up  your  nose 
at  things  in  general,  and  when  you  let  slip  anything 
a  little  too  absurd,  you  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
scratchir^  it  out,  but  just  add  a  foot-note,  and  say 
that  you  are  indebted  for  the  above  profound 
observation  to  the  'Kritik  der  retnem  Vertmnft,'  or 
to  the  '  Metafhysische  Anfangsgrunde  der  Natur- 
wissenschctft.'  TTiis  will  kick  erudite  and — and— 
and  frank. 

"  TTiere  are  various  other  tones  of  equal  celebrity, 
but  I  shall  mention  only  two  more — the  tone 
transcendental   and   the   t(nie  heteragenepus.    In 
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the  fonner  the  merit  consists  in  seeing  into  the 
natiire  of  affairs  a  very  great  deal  farther  than  any 
body  else.  This  second  sight  is  very  efficient  when 
properly  managed.  A  little  readii^  of  the  'Dial' 
will  cany  you  a  great  way.  Eschew,  in  this  case, 
big  words;  get  them  as  small  as  possible,  and  write 
them  upside  down.  Look  over  Channing's  poems 
and  quote  what  he  says  about  a  fat  little  man  with 
a  delusive  show  of  Can.'  Put  in  something  about 
the  Supernal  Oneness.  Don't  say  a  syllable  about 
the  Infernal  Twoness.  Above  all,  study  innuendo. 
Hint  everythii^ — assert  nothii^.  If  you  feel 
inclined  to  say  'bread  and  butter,'  do  not  by  any 
means  say  it  outright.  You  may  say  anything  and 
everything  approaching  to  'bread  and  butter.'  You 
may  hint  at  buck-wheat  cake,  or  you  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  oat-meal  porridge,  but  if  bread 
and  butter  be  yoiu"  real  meanii^,  be  cautious,  my 
dear  Miss  Psyche,  not  on  any  account  to  say  '  bread 
and  butter!'" 

I  assured  him  that  I  should  never  say  it  again  as 
long  as  I  Uved.     He  kissed  me  and  continued: 

"As  fOT  the  tone  heterogeneous,  it  is  merely  a 
judicious  mixture,  in  equal  proportions,  of  all  the 
other  tones  in  the  world,  and  is  consequently  made 
up  of  everything  deep,  great,  odd,  piquant,  pertinent, 
and  pretty. 

"Let  us  suppose  now  you  have  determined  upon 
your  incidents  and  tone.  The  most  important 
portion — ^in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  whole  business,  is 
yet  to  be  attended  to — I  aUude  to  the  fillit^  up. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  lady,  or  gentleman 
either,  has  been  leadii^  the  life  of  a  book-worm. 
And  yet  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  your 
article  have  an  air  of  erudition,  or  at  least  afford 
evidence  of  extensive  general  readii^.    Now  I'll 
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put  you  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  point. 
See  here ! "  (pullir^  down  some  three  or  four  ordinary- 
lookii^  volumes,  and  opening  them  at  random). 
"  By  casting  your  eye  down  almost  any  page  of  any 
book  in  the  world,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  at 
once  a  host  of  little  scraps  of  either  learning  or 
bel-esprit-isnt,  which  are  the  very  thing  for  the 
spicing  of  a  Blackwood  article.  You  might  as  well 
note  down  a  few  while  I  read  them  to  you.  I  shall 
make  two  divisions:  first,  Piquant  Facts  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Similes;  and  second.  Piquant  Ex- 
pressions to  be  introduced  as  occasion  may  require. 
Write  now! — "  and  I  wrote  as  he  dictated. 

"  Piquant  Facts  for  Similes.  '  There  were  origi- 
nally but  three  Muses — Melete,  Mneme,  Aoede— 
meditation,  memory,  and  singing.'  You  may  make 
a  great  deal  of  that  little  fact  if  properly  worked. 
You  see  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  looks  recher'chi. 
You  must  be  careful  and  give  the  thing  with  a  down- 
right improvise  air. 

"  Again.  -The  river  Alpheus  passed  beneath  the 
sea,  and  emerged  without  injury  to  the  purity  of 
its  waters.'  Rather  stale  that,  to  be  sure,  but, 
if  properly  dressed  and  dished  up,  will  look  quite 
as  fre^  as  ever. 

"Here  is  something  better.  'The  Persian  Iris 
appears  to  some  persons  to  possess  a  sweet  and  very 
powerful  perfume,  while  to  others  it  is  perfectly 
scentless.'  Fine  that,  and  very  delicate!  Turn 
it  about  a  little,  and  it  will  do  wonders.  We'll 
have  something  else  in  the  botanical  line.  There's 
nothing  goes  down  so  well,  especially  with  the  help 
of  a  little  Latin.     Write! 

" '  The  Epidendrum  Flos  Aeris,  of  Java,  bears  a 
very  beautiful  flower,  and  will  live  when  pulled 
Up  by  the  roots.    The  natives  suspend  it  by  a  cord 

...-  ,c.;oogic 
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from  the  ceiling,  and  enjoy  its  fragrance  for  years.' 
That's  capital  1  That  will  do  for  the  similes.  Now 
for  the  Piquant  Expressions. 

Piquant  Expressions.  'The  venerable  Chinese 
novel  Ju-KiaO'Li.'  Good!  By  introducing  these 
few  words  with  dexterity  you  will  evince  your 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  langu^e  and 
literature  of  the  Chinese.  With  the  aid  of  this  you 
may  possibly  get  aloi^  without  either  Arabic,  or 
Sanscrit,  or  Chickasaw.  There  is  no  passing  muster, 
however,  without  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  I  must  look  you  out  a  little  specimen 
of  each.  Any  scrap  will  answer,  because  you  must 
depend  upon  your  own  ingenuity  to  make  it  fit  into 
your  article.     Now  write! 

"'Aussi  tendre  que  Zaire' — as  tender  as  Zaire — 
French.  Alludes  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
phrase,  la  iendre  Zaire,  in  the  French  tragedy  of  that 
name.  Properly  introduced,  will  show  not  only 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  your  general 
reading  and  wit.  You  can  say,  for  instance,  that 
the  chicken  you  were  eating  (write  an  article  about 
being  choked  to  death  by  a  chicken-bone)  was  not 
altogether  aussi  tendre  que  Zaire.     Write  I 

'Van  muerte  tan  escondida. 

Que  no  te  sienta  venir, 
Porque  el  plaser  del  morir 

No  me  torne  a  dar  la  vtda.' 

That's  Spanish — from  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  'Come 
quickly,  O  death!  but  be  sure  and  don't  let  me  see 
you  coming,  lest  the  pleasure  I  shall  feel  at  yotu" 
appearance  should  unfortunately  bring  me  back 
again  to  life.'  This  you  may  slip  in  quite  d  propos 
when  you  are  stru^Iing  in  the  last  agonies  with  the 
chicken  bone.    Write! 

Vol.  vm— jj  d. -_  ^  .,C'OOglc 
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'/i  pover  'huomo  che  yum  se'n  era  accorto, 
Andaua  combatiettdo,  e  era  morto.' 

That's  Italian,  you  perceive — from  Ariosto.  It 
means  that  a  great  hero,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  not 
perceiving  that  he  had  been  fairly  killed,  continued 
to  fight  valiantly,  dead  as  he  was.  The  application 
of  this  to  your  own  case  is  obvious — ^for  I  trust, 
Miss  Psyche,  that  you  will  not  neglect  to  kick  for 
at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  after  you  have  been 
choked  to  death  by  that  chicken-bone.  Please  to 
write! 

'Und  sterb'ich  dock,  no  slerb'ich  denn 
Durch  sU — durch  siel' 

That's  German — from  Schiller.  'And  if  I  die,  at 
least  I  die — for  thee — for  thee!'  Here  it  is  dear 
that  you  are  apostrophizii^  the  cause  of  your 
disaster,  the  chicken.  Indeed  what  gentleman 
(or  lady  either)  of  sense,  vmUidifCi  die,  I  should  like 
to  know,  for  a  well  fattened  capon  of  the  right 
Molucca  breed,  stuffed  with  capers  and  mushrooms, 
and  served  up  in  a  saJad-bowl,  with  orai^e-jellies 
en  mosdiques.  Write!  (You  can  get  them  that 
way  at  Tortoni's), — Write,  if  you  please! 

"  Here  is  a  nice  little  Latin  phrase,  and  rare  too, 
(one  can't  be  too  recherchi  or  brief  in  one's  Latin, 
it's  gettii^  so  common)  ,—tg«ora(to  elenchi.  He  has 
committed  an  ignoratio  elenchi — that  is  to  say,  he 
has  understood  the  words  of  your  proposition,  but 
not  the  idea.  The  man  was  a  fool,  you  see.  Some 
poor  fellow  whom  you  address  while  choking  with 
that  chicken-bone,  and  who  therefore  didn't  pre- 
cisely understand  what  you  were  talking  about. 
Throw  the  ignoratio  elenchi  in  his  teeth,  and,  at 
once,  you  have  him  annihilated.  If  he  dare  to 
reply,  you  can  tell  him  from  Lucan  (here  it  is)  that 
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speeches  are  mere  anemonae  verborum,  anemone 
words.  The  anemone,  with  great  brilliancy,  has 
no  smeU.  Or,  if  he  begin  to  bluster,  you  may  be 
down  upon  him  with  insomnia  Jovis,  reveries  of 
Jupiter — a  phrase  which  Silius  Italicus  (see  here!) 
applies  to  thoughts  pompous  and  inflated.  This 
will  be  sure  and  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  can  do 
nothing  but  roll  over  and  die.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  write? 

"  In  Greek  we  must  have  something  pretty — from 
Demosthenes,  for  example.  J^-y  tprayur  nai  ra\ir  ^x''*^'*- 
[Anero  pheugon  kai  palin  makesetaij.  There  is  a 
tolerably  good  translation  of  it  in  Hudibras — 

For  he  that  fljes  may  fight  again, 
.  Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 

In  a  Blackwood  article  nothing  makes  so  fine  a  show 
as  your  Greek.  The  very  letters  have  an  air  of 
proftmdity  about  them.  Only  observe,  madam, 
the  astute  look  of  that  EpsilonI  That  Phi  ought 
certainly  to  be  a  bishop  1  Was  ever  there  a  smarter 
fellow  than  that  Omicron?  Just  twig  that  Taul 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  like  Greek  for  a  genuine 
sensation-paper.  In  the  present  case  your  applica- 
tion is  the  most  obvious  thii^  in  the  world.  Rap 
out  the  sentence,  with  a  huge  oath,  and  by  way 
of  ultimatum  at  the  good-for-nothing  dunder-headed 
villain  who  couldn't  understand  yoiu-  plain  Ei^lish 
in  relation  to  the  chicken-bone.  He'll  take  the  hint 
and  be  off,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

These  were  all  the  instructions  Mr.  B.  could  afford 
me  upon  the  topic  in  question,  but  I  felt  they  would 
be  entirely  sufficient.  I  was,  at  length,  able  to  write 
a  genuine  Blackwood  article,  and  determined  to  do 
it  forthwith.  In  taking  leave  of  me,  Mr.  B.  made  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  paper  when 
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written;  but  as  he  could  offer  me  only  fifty  guineas 
a  sheet,  I  thought  it  better  to  let  our  society  have  it, 
than  sacrifice  it  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  Notwith- 
standing this  niggardly  spirit,  however,  the  genfle- 
man  showed  his  consideration  for  me  in  all  other 
respects,  and  indeed  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
civility.  His  parting  words  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  heart,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  remember 
them  with  gratitude. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Zenobia,"  he  said,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  "  is  there  awj'thing  else  I  can  do  to 
promote  the  success  of  your  laudable  undertaking? 
Let  me  reflect!  It  is  just  possible  that  you  may 
not  be  able,  so  soon  as  convenient,  to — to — get 
yourself  drowned,  or — choked  with  a  chicken-bone, 
or — or  hui^, — or — bitten  by  a — but  stay!  Now 
I  think  me  of  it,  there  are  a  couple  of  very  excellent 
bull-dogs  in  the  yard — ^fane  fellows,  I  assure  you — 
savage,  and  all  that — indeed  just  the  thing  for  your 
money — they'll  have  you  eaten  up,  auriculas  and 
ail,  in  less  than  five  minutes  (here's  my  watch !) — 
and  then  only  think  of  the  sensations!  Here!  I  say 
— Tom! — Peter! — Dick,  you  villain! — ^let  out  those" 
— but  as  I  was  really  in  a  great  hurry,  and  had  not 
another  moment  to  spare,  I  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  expedite  my  departure,  and  accordingly  took 
leave  at  once — somewhat  more  abruptly,  I  admit, 
than  strict  courtesy  would  have  otherwise,  allowed. 

It  was  my  primary  object  upon  quitting  Mr. 
Blackwood,  to  get  into  some  immediate  difficulty, 
pursuant  to  his  advice,  and  with  this  view  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  wandering  about 
Edinbui^,  seeking'for  desperate  adventures — ^adven- 
tures  adequate  to  the  intensity  of  my  feelings,  and 
adapted  to  the  vast  character  of  the  article  I  intended 
to  write.     In  this  excursion  I  was  attended  by  one 
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negro-servant  Pompey,  and  my  little  lap-dog  Diana, 
whom  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Philadelphia. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
I  fully  succeeded  in  my  arduous  undertaking.  An 
important  event  then  happened  of  which  the  follow- 
ing Blackwood  article,  in  the  tone  heterogeneous, 
is  the  substance  and  result. 
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A  PREDICAMENT 


What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thiis? — Coutjs. 

IT  was  a  quiet  and  still  afternoon  when  I  strolled 
forth  in  the  goodly  city  o£  Edina.  The  confu- 
sion and  bustle  in  the  streets  were  terrible. 
Men  were  talking.  Women  were  screamir^.  Chil- 
dren were  choking.  Pigs  were  whistling.  Carts  they 
rattled.  Bulls  they  bellowed.  Cows  they  lowed. 
Horses  they  neighed.  Cats  they  caterwauled.  Dogs 
they  danced.  Danced!  Could  it  then  be  possible? 
Danced!  Alas,  thought  I,  my  dancii^  days  are  over! 
Thus  it  is  ever.  What  a  host  of  gloomy  recollec- 
tions will  ever  and  anon  be  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  genius  and  imaginative  contemplation,  especially 
of  a  genius  doomed  to  the  everlasting,  and  eternal, 
and  continual,  and,  as  one  might  say,  the — con- 
tinued— yes,  the  continued  and  continuous,  bitter, 
harassing,  disturbing,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  very  disturbing  influence  of  the  serene, 
and  god-like,  and  heavenly,  and  exaltii^,  and  ele- 
vated, and  purifyii^  effect  of  what  may  be  rightly 
termed  the  most  enviable,  the  most  truly  enviable — 
nay !  the  most  benignly  beautiful,  the  most  deliciously 
ethereal,  and,  as  it  were,  the  most  pretty  (if  1  may  use 
so  bold  an  expression)  thing  (pardon  me,  gentle 
reader !)  in  the  world — but  I  am  always  led  away  by 
my  feelings.  In  such  a  mind,  I  repeat,  what  a  host 
of  recollections  are  stirred  up  by  a  trifle  1  The  dogs 
danced  I  / — I  could  not!  They  frisked — I  wept. 
They  capered — I  sobbed  aloud.    Touching  circum- 
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stancesl  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  the  classical  reader  that  exquisite  passage  in  re- 
lation to  the  fitness  of  thii^s,  which  is  to  be  fotmd  in 
the  commencement  of  the  third  volume  of  that  ad- 
mirable and  venerable  Chinese  novel,  the /cMJo-S/oif. 
-  In  my  sohtary  walk  throi^h  the  city  I  had  two 
humble  but  faithful  companions.  Diana,  my  poodle  f 
sweetest  of  creatures!  She  had  a  quantity  of  hair 
over  her  one  eye,  and  a  blue  riband  tied  fadiionably 
around  her  neck.  Diana  was  not  more  than  five 
inches  in  height,  but  her  head  was  somewhat  bigger 
than  her  body,  and  her  tail,  being  cut  oflE  exceedingly 
close,  gave  an  air  of  injured  innocence  to  the  inter- 
esting animal  which  rendered  her  a  favorite  with  all. 

And  Pompey,  my  negro  I— sweet  Pompeyl  how 
shall  I  ever  forget  thee?  I  had  taken  Pompey's 
arm.  He  was  three  feet  in  height  (I  like  to  be  par- 
ticular) and  about  seventy,  or  perhaps  eighty,  years 
o£  age.  He  had  bow-legs  and  was  corpulent.  His 
mouth  should  not  be  called  small,  nor  his  ears  short. 
His  teeth,  however,  were  like  pftarl,  and  his  large 
full  eyes  were  deliciously  white.  Nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  no  neck,  and  had  placed  his  anklea 
(as  usual  with  that  race)  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  feet.  He  was  clad  with  a  striking 
simplicity.  His  sole  garments  were  a  stock  of  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  a  nearly-new  drab  overcoat 
which  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  tall, 
stately,  and  illustrious  Dr.  Moneypenny.  It  was  a 
good  overcoat.  It  was  well  cut.  It  was  well  made. 
The  coat  was  nearly  new,  Pompey  held  it  up  out 
of  the  dirt  with  both  hands. 

There  were  three  persons  in  our  party,  and  two  of 
them  have  already  been  the  subject  of  remark. 
There  was  a  third — that  third  person  was  myself. 
I  am  the  Seignora  Psyche  Zenobia.    1  axa  not  Sxiky 
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Snobbs.  My  appearance  is  ccttmnanding.  On  tbe 
memorable  occasion  of  which  I  speak  I  was  habited 
in  a  crimson  satin  dress,  with  a  sky-blue  Arabian 
mantelet.  And  the  dress  had  trimmings  of  green 
agraffas,  and  seven  graceful  floimces  of  the  orange- 
colored  auricula.  I  thus  formed  the  third  of  the 
party.  There  was  the  poodle.  There  was  Pompey. 
There  was  myself.  We  were  three.  Thus  it  is  said 
there  were  originally  but  three  Furies — ^Melty ,  Nimmy 
and  Hetty — Meditation,  Memory  and  Fiddling. 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  gallant  Pompey,  and  at- 
tended at  a  respectful  distance  by  Diana,  I  proceeded 
down  one  of  the  populous  and  very  pleasant  streets 
of  the  now  deserted  Edina.  On  a  sudden,  there  pre- 
sented itself  to  view  a  church — a  Gothic  cathedral — 
vast,  venerable,  and  with  a  tall  steeple,  which  towered 
into  the  sky.  What  madness  now  possessed  me? 
Why  did  I  rush  upon  my  fate?  I  was  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  ascend  the  giddy  pinna- 
cle, and  thence  survey  the  immense  extent  of  the 
city.  The  door  of  the  cathedral  stood  invitingly 
open.  My  destiny  prevailed.  I  entered  the  canin- 
ous  archway.  Where  then  was  my  guardian  angel  ? 
— if  indeed  such  angels  there  be.  ///  Distressing 
monosyllable !  what  a  world  of  mystery,  and  mean- 
ing, and  doubt,  and  uncertainty  is  there  involved  in 
thy  two  letters!  I  entered  the  ominous  archway! 
I  entered ;  and,  without  injury  to  my  orange-colored 
auriculas,  I  passed  beneath  the  portal,  and  emerged 
within  the  vestibule.  Thus  it  is  said  the  immense 
river  Alfred  passed,  unscathed,  and  unwetted, 
beneath  the  sea. 

I  thot^ht  the  staircases  would  never  have  an  end. 
Round/  Yes,  they  went  round  and  up,  and  round 
and  up  and  round  and  up,  until  I  could  not  help 
surmising,  with  the  sagacious  Pompey,  upon,  whose 
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supporting  arm  I  leaned  in  all  the  confidence  of 
early  affection — I  could  not  help  surmising  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  continuous  spiral  ladder  had 
been  accidentally ,  or  perhaps  designedly,  removed.  1 
paused  for  breath;  and,  in  the  meantime,  an  incident 
occurred  of  too  momentous  a  nature  in  a  moral,  and 
also  in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  It  appeared  to  me — indeed  I 
was  quite  confident  of  the  fact — I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— no !  I  had,  for  some  moments,  carefully  and 
anxiously  observed  the  motions  of  my  Diana — I  say 
that  /  could  not  be  mistaken — Diana  smelt  a  rati  At 
once  I  called  Pompey's  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
he — he  ^reed  with  me.  There  was  then  no  longer 
any  reasonable  room  for  doubt.  The  rat  had  been 
smelled — and  by  Diana.  Heavens!  shall  I  ever  for- 
get the  intense  excitement  of  that  moment?  Alas! 
what  is  the  boasted  intellect  of  man?  The  rat! — it 
was  there — that  is  to  say,  it  was  somewhere.  Diana 
smelled  the  rat.  I — /  could  not!  Thus  it  is  said  the 
Prussian  Isis  has,  for  some  persons,  a  sweet  and  very 
powerful  perfume,  while  to  others  it  is  perfectly 
scentless. 

The  staircase  had  been  surmounted,  and  there  were 
now  only  three  or  four  more  upward  steps  intervening 
aetween  us  and  the  summit.  We  still  ascended, 
ind  now  only  one  step  remained.  One  step!  One 
little,  little  step!  Upon  one  such  little  step  in  the 
;reat  staircase  of  human  life  how  vast  a  sum  of 
luman  happiness  or  misery  often  depends!  I 
thought  of  myself,  then  of  Pompey,  and  then  of 
;he  mysterious  and  inexplicable  destiny  which  sur- 
rounded us.  I  thought  of  Pompey! — alas,  I  thought 
3f  lovel  I  thought  of  the  many  false  steps  which 
iave  been  taken,  and  may  be  taken  again.  I  re- 
wlved  to  be  more  cautious,  more  reserved,    I  aban- 
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doned  the  arm  of  Pompey,  and,  without  his  asds- 
tance,  surmounted  the  one  remaining  step,  and 
gained  the  chamber  of  the  belfry,  I  was  followed 
immediately  afterwards  by  my  poodle.  Pompey 
alone  remained  behind,  I  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  and  encouraged  him  to  ascend.  He 
stretched  forth  to  me  his  hand,  and  unfortunatdy  in 
so  doing  was  forced  to  abandon  his  firm  hold  upon 
the  overcoat.  Will  the  gods  never  cease  their  per- 
secution? The  overcoat  it  dropped,  and,  with  one 
of  his  feet,  Pompey  stepped  upon  the  long  and  trail- 
ii^  skirt  of  the  overcoat.  He  sttunbled  and  fell—  j 
this  consequence  was  inevitable.  He  fell  forwards, ' 
and,  with  his  accursed  head,  strikii^  me  full  in  the—'; 
in  the  breast,  precipitated  me  headlong,  together  I 
with  himself,  upon  the  hard,  filthy  and  detestable 
floor  of  the  belfry.  But  my  revenge  was  sure, 
sudden  and  complete.  Seizii^  him  fiiriously  by  the 
wool  with  both  hands,  I  tore  out  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  black,  and  crisp,  and  ctu'lit^  material,  and  tossed 
it  from  me  with  every  manifestation  of  disdain.  It 
fell  among  the  ropeg  of  the  belfry  and  remained 
Pompey  arose,  and  said  no  word.  But  he  regarded 
me  piteously  with  his  large  eyes  and — sighed.  Ye 
gods — that  sigh!  It  sunk  into  my  heart.  And  the 
hair — the  wooll  Could  I  have  reached  that  wool  I 
would  have  bathed  it  with  my  tears,  in  testimony  of  i 
regret.  But  alas!  it  was  now  far  Ijeyond  my  grasp.. 
As  it  dangled  among  the  cordage  of  the  bell,  I  fancied 
it  still  alive.  I  fancied  that  it  stood  on  end  with' 
indignation.  Thus  the  happydandy  Flos  Aeris  d\ 
Java,  bears,  it  is  said,  a  beautiful  flower,  which  wil| 
live  when  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The  natives  sus-i 
pend  it  by  a  cord  from  the  ceilil^  and  enjoy  its 
fragrance  for  years.  1 

Our  quarrel  was  now  made  up,  and  we  looked  I 
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about  the  room  for  an  aperture  through  which  to 
survey  the  city  of  Eldina.  Windows  there  were 
none.  The  3ole  light  admitted  into  the  gloomy 
chamber  proceeded  from  a  square  opening,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet 
from  the  floor.  Yet  what  will  the  energy  of  true 
genius  not  effect?  I  resolved  to  clamber  up  to 
this  hole.  A  vast  quantity  of  wheels,  pinions,  and 
other  cabalistic  looking  machinery  stood  oppo- 
site the  hole,  close  to  it;  and  through  the  hole  tiiere 
passed  an  iron  rod  from  the  machinery.  Between 
the  wheels  and  the  wall  where  the  hole  lay,  there  was 
barely  room  for  my  body — yet  I  was  desperate,  and 
determined  to  persevere.  I  called  Pompey  to 
my  side. 

"You  perceive  that  aperture,  Pompey.  I  wish 
to  look  tiroi^h  it.  You  will  stand  here  just  be- 
neath the  hole— -so.  Now,  hold  out  one  of  your 
hands,  Pompey,  and  let  me  step  upon  it — thus. 
Now,  the  otiier  hand,  Pompey,  and  with  its  aid  I 
will  get  upon  your  shoulders." 

He  did  everythii^  I  wished,  and  I  found,  upon 
getting  up,  that  I  could  easily  pass  my  head  and  neck 
through  the  aperture.  The  prospect  was  sublime. 
Nothing  could  be  more  m^niflcent.  I  merely  paused 
a  moment  to  bid  Diana  behave  herself,  and  assure 
Pompey  that  I  would  be  considerate  and  bear  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  his  shoulders.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  tender  'of  his  feelir^s — ossi  tender  que 
beefsteak.  Having  done  this  justice  to  my  faithful 
friend,  I  gave  myself  up  with  great  zest  and  enthu- 
siasm to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  which  so 
obligii^ly  spread  itself  out  before  my  eyes. 

Upon  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  forbear  to 
dilate.  I  will  not  describe  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Every  one   has   been  to   Edinburgh — the   classic 
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Edina.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  momentous 
details  of  my  own  lamentable  adventure.  Having, 
in  some  measure,  satisfied  my  curiosity  in  r^ard  to 
the  extent,  situation,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
city,  I  had  leisure  to  survey  the  church  in  which  I  was, 
and  the  delicate  architecture  of  the  steeple.  I  ob- 
served that  the  aperture  through  which  I  had  thrust 
my  head  was  an  openii^  in  the  dial-plate  of  a  gigantic 
clock,  and  must  have  appeared,  from  the  street, 
as  a  large  keyhole,  such  as  we  see  in  the  face  of 
French  watches.  No  doubt  the  true  object  was  to 
admit  the  arm  of  an  attendant,  to  adjust,  when  neces- 
sary, the  hands  of  the  clock  within.  I  observed 
also,  with  surprise,  the  immense  size  of  these  hands, 
the  loi^est  of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than 
ten  feet  in  length,  and,  where  broadest,  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  breadth.  They  were  of  solid  steel  appar- 
ently, and  their  e<^es  appeared  to  be  sharp.  Hav- 
ing noticed  these  particulars,  and  some  others,  i 
again  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  glorious  prospect 
below,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  contemplation. 

From  this,  after  some  minutes,  I  was  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  Pompey, .  who  declared  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  requested  that  I  woidd  be 
so  kind  as  to  come  down.  This  was  unreason- 
able, and  I  told  him  so  in  a  speech  of  some  length. 
He  replied  but  with  an  evident  misunderstanding 
of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject.  I  accordingly  grew 
angry,  and  told  him  in  plain  wo'rds,  that  he  was  a 
fool,  that  he  had  committed  an  ignoramus  e-clenck- 
eye,  that  his  notions  were  mere  insomntary  Bovis,  and 
his  words  little  better  than  an  ennemywerrybor'ern- 
With  this  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  I  resumed  my 
contemplations. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  after  this  alte^ 
cation  when,  as  I  was  deeply  absorbed  in,  the  heav- 
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enly  scenery  beneath  me,  I  was  startled  by  something 
very  cold  which  pressed  with  a  gentle  pressure  upon 
the  back  of  my  neck.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
felt  inexpressibly  alarmed.  I  knew  that  Pompey 
was  beneath  my  feet,  and  that  Diana  was  sittii^, 
accordir^  to  my  explicit  directions,  upon  her  hind 
legs  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room.  What  could 
it  be?  Alasl  I  but  too  soon  discovered.  Turning 
my  head  gently  to  one  side,  I  perceived,  to  my  ex- 
treme horror,  that  the  hi^e,  glitterir^,  scimetar- 
like  minute-hand  of  the  clock,  had,  in  the  coiu^e  of 
its  hourly  revolution,  descended  upon  my  neck. 
There  was,  I  knew,  not  a  second  to  be  lost.  I  pulled 
back  at  once — but  it  was  too  late.  There  was  no 
chance  of  forcii^  my  head  through  the  mouth  of 
that  terrible  trap  in  which  it  was  so  fairly  caught, 
and  which  grew  narrower  and  narrower  with  a 
rapidity  too  horrible  to  be  conceived.  The  agony 
of  that  moment  is  not  to  be  imagined.  I  threw  up 
my  hands  and  endeavored,  with  all  my  strength,  to 
force  upward  the  ponderous  iron  bar.  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  lift  the  cathedral  itself.  Down,  down, 
down  it  came,  closer  and  yet  closer.  I  screamed 
to  Pompey  for  aid :  but  he  said  I  had  hurt  his  feelings 
by  callii^  him  "an  ignorant  old  squint  eye."  I 
yelled  to  Diana ;  but  she  only  said  "  bow-wow-wow , " 
and  that  "  I  had  told  her  on  no  account  to  stir  from 
the  comer."  Thus  I  had  no  reUef  to  expect  from 
rny  associates. 

Meantime  the  ponderous  and  terrific  Scythe  of 
Time  (for  I  now  discovered  the  literal  import  of  that 
classical  phrase)  had  not  stopped,  nor  was  it  likely 
to  stop,  in  its  career.  Down  and  still  down,  it 
came.  It  had  already  buried  its  sharp  edge  a  full 
inch  in  my  flesh,  and  my  sensations  grew  indis- 
tinct and  confused.     At  one  time  I  fancied  myself 
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in  Philadelphia  with  the  stately  Dr.  Moneypenny, 
at  another  in  the  back  parlor  of  Mr.  Blackwood 
receiving  his  invaluable  instructions.  And  thea 
again  the  sweet  recollection  of  better  and  eariira' 
times  came  over  me,  and  I  thot^ht  of  that  happy 
period  when  the  world  was  not  all  a  desert,  and 
Pompey  not  altogether  Cruel. 

Tilie  ticking  of  the  machinery  amused  me. 
Amttsed  me,  I  say,  for  my  sensations  now  bordered 
upon  perfect  happine^,  and  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances afforded  me  pleasure.  The  eternal  click- 
clack,  cUck-clack,  click-clack,  of  the  clock  was  the 
most  melodious  of  music  in  my  ears,  and  occasion- 
ally even  put  me  in  mind  of  tiie  grateful  sermonic 
harangues  of  Dr.  OUapod.  Then  there  were  the 
great  figures  upon  the  dial-plate — how  intelligent, 
how  intellectual,  they  all  looked!  And  presently 
they  took  to  dandi^  the  Mazurka,  and  I  thuik  it  was 
the  figure  V  who  performed  the  most  to  my  satis- 
faction. She  was  evidently  a  lady  of  breeding. 
None  of  your  swaggerers,  and  nothing  at  all  indeli- 
cate in  her  motions.  She  did  the  piroquette  to 
admiration — whirling  round  upon  her  apex.  I  made 
an  endeavor  to  hand  her  a  chair,  for  I  saw  that  she 
appeared  fatigued  with  her  exertions — and  it  was 
not  until  then  that  I  fully  perceived  my  lamentable 
situation.  Lamentable  indeed!  Thebarhadbiuied 
itself  two  inches  in  my  neck.  I  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  exquisite  pain.  I  prayed  for  death,  and, 
in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing those  exquisite  verses  of  the  poet  Migu^  De 
Cervantes: 

Vaimy  Buren,  tan  escondida 
Query  no  te  senty  venny 
Pork  and  pleasure,  delly  mony 
Nommy,  tomy,  dairy,  widdyl      n";k~ 
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But  now  a  new  horror  presented  itBelf,  and  one 
indeed  sulBcj^it  to  startle  the  strongest  nerves. 
My  eyes,  frcan  the  cruel  pressure  of  the  machine, 
were  absolutdy  starting  from  their  sockets.  While 
I  was  thinking  how  I  should  possibly  manage  with- 
out thraji,  one  actually  tumbled  out  of  my  head, 
and,  rollir^  down  the  steep  side  of  the  steeple, 
lodged  in  tiie  rain  gutter  which  ran  along  the  eaves 
of  the  main  building.  The  loss  of  the  eye  was  not  so 
much  as  the  insolent  sir  of  independence  and  con- 
tempt with  which  it  regarded  me  after  it  was  out. 
There  it  lay  in  the  gutter  just  under  my  nose,  and 
the  airs  it  gave  itself  would  have  been  ridiculous 
had  they  not  been  disgusting.  Such  a  winking  and 
blinking  were  never  before  seen.  This  behavior 
on  the  part  of  my  eye  in  the  gutter  was  not 
only  irritating  on  account  of  its  manifest  insolence 
and  shameful  ingratitude,  but  was  also  exceedingly 
inconvenient  on  account  of  the  sympathy  which 
always  exists  betweeai  two  eyes  of  the  same  head, 
however  far  apart.  I  was  forced,  in  a  manner,  to 
wink  and  to  blink,  whether  I  would  or  not,  in  exact 
concert  with  the  scoundrelly  thing  that  lay  just 
under  my  nose.  I  was  presently  reheved,  however, 
by  the  dropping  out  of  the  other  eye.  In  falling 
it  took  the  same  direction  (possibly  a  concerted 
plot)  as  its  fellow.  Both  rolled  out  of  the  gutter 
tf^ether,  and  in  truth  I  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

The  bar  was  now  four  inches  and  a  half  deep  in 
my  neck,  and  there  was  only  a  little  bit  of  skin  to 
cut  through.  My  sensations  were  those  of  entire 
happiness,  for  I  fdt  that  in  a  few  minutes,  at  farthest, 
I  should  be  relieved  frcon  my  disagreeable  situation. 
And  in  this  expectation  I  was  not  at  all  deceived. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  in  the  afternoon 
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precisely,  the  huge  minute-hand  had  proceeded  suf- 
ficiently far  on  its  terrible  revolution  to  sever  the 
small  remainder  of  my  neck.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  the  head  which  had  occasioned  me  so  much  em- 
barrassment at  length  make  a  final  separation  from 
my  body.  It  first  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  steeple, 
then  lodged,  for  a  few  seconds,  in  the  gutter,  and 
then  made  its  way,  with  a  plunge,  into  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

I  will  candidly  confess  that  my  feelings  were  now 
of  the  most  singular — nay,  of  the  most  mysterious, 
the  most  perplexing  and  incomprehensible  character. 
My  senses  were  here  and  there"  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  With  my  head  I  imagined,  at  one  time,  that 
I  the  head,  was  the  real  Signora  Psyche  Zenobia — at 
another  I  felt  convinced  that  myself,  the  body,  was 
the  proper  identity.  To  clear  my  ideas  upon  this  topic 
I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my  snuff-box,  but,  upon  getting 
it,  and  endeavoring  to  apply  a  pinch  of  its  grateful 
contents  in  the  ordinary  manner,  I  became  im- 
mediately aware  of  my  peculiar  deficiency,  and 
threw  the  box  at  once  down  to  my  head.  It  took 
a  pinch  with  great  satisfaction,  and  smiled  me  an 
acknowledgment  in  return.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
made  me  a  speech,  which  I  could  hear  but  indis- 
tinctly without  ears.  I  gathered  enot:^h,  however,  to 
know  that  it  was  astonished  at  my  wishing  to  remain 
alive  under  such  circumstances.  In  the  concluding 
sentences  it  quoted  the  noble  words  of  Aiiosto— 

//  pover  hofnmy  che  non  sera  coriy 
And  have  a  combat  tenly  erry  morty; 

thus  comparing  me  to  the  hero  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  combat,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  dead,  con- 
tinued to  contest  the  battle  with  inextinguishable 
valor.     There    was   nothing    now    to    prevent   my 
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getting  down  frcrni  my  elevation,  and  I  did  so. 
What  it  was  that  Pompey  saw  so  very  peculiar  in 
my  appearance  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find 
out.  The  fellow  opened  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  shut  his  two  eyes  as  if  he  were  endeavcrii^  to 
crack  nuts  between  the  lids.  Finally,  throwing 
off  his  overcoat,  he  made  one  sprii^  for  the  staircase 
and  disappeared.  I  hurled  after  the  scoundrel 
those  vehement  words  of  Demosthenes — 

Andrew  O' PhUgethon,  you  really  make  haste  tojly, 
and  then  turned  to  the  darhng  of  my  heart,  to  the 
one-eyed!  the  sh^gy-haired  Diana.  Alas!  what  a 
horrible  vision  affronted  my  eyes?  Was  that  a  rat 
I  saw  skulking  into  his  hole?  Are  these  the  picked 
bones  of  the  little  angel  who  has  been  cruelly  de- 
votired  by  the  monster?  Ye  Gods!  and  what  do 
I  behold — is  that  the  departed  spirit,  the  shade,  the 
ghost  of  my  beloved  puppy,  which  I  perceive  sitting 
with  a  grace  so  melancholy,  in  the  comer?  Harken! 
for  she  speaks,  and,  heavens !  it  is  in  the  German  of 
Schiller— 

"  Unt  stubby  duk,  so  stubby  dun 
Dukrfiel  duk  she!" 

Alas!  and  are  not  her  words  too  true? 

And  if  I  died  at  least  I  died 
For  thee — for  thee. 

Sweet  creature !  she  too  has  sacrificed  herself  in  my 
behalf.  Dogless,  niggerless,  headless,  what  now 
remains  for  the  unhappy  Signora  Psyche  2^obia? 
Alas — nothing!    I  have  done. 


DMnz^:B,G00glc 

vou  vra— itf 
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Stid,  if  these  be  your  "passados"  aud  "  montantes,"  m 
have  none  of  them. 

Nkd  Kkowles. 

THE  BARON  RITZNER  VON  JUNG  was  of  a 
noble  Hungarian  family,  every  member  of 
which  (at  least  as  far  back  into  antiquity  as 
any  certain  records  extend)  was  more  or  less  remark- 
able for  talent  of  some  description — the  majority 
for  that  species  of  grotesipierie  in  conception  of  which 
Tieck,  a  scion  of  the  house,  has  given  some  vivid, 
although  by  no  means  the  most  vivid  exemplifica- 
tions. My  acquaintance  with  Ritzner  commenced 
at  the  magnificent  Chateau  Jung,  into  which 
a  train  of  droll  adventures,  not  to  be  made  public, 
threw  me  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1 8 — . 
Here  it  was  I  obtained  a  place  in  his  r^ard,  and 
here,  with  somewhat  more  difficulty,  a  partial 
insight  into  his  mental  conformation.  In  later 
day^  this  insight  grew  more  clear,  as  the  intimacy 
which  had  at  first  permitted  it  became  more  close; 
and  when,  after  three  years  separation,  we  met  at 

G n,  I  knew  all  that  it  was  neccessary  to  know 

of  the  character  of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jtmg. 

I  remember  the  buzz  of  curiosity  which  his  advent 
excited  within  the  college  precincts  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  I  remember  still  more 
distinctly,  that  while  he  was  pronounced  by  all 
parties  at  first  sight  "  the  most  rem^-kable  man  in 
the  world,"  no  person  made  anyattemptat  account- 
ing for  this  opinion.     That  he  was  unique  appeared 
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so  tindeniable,  that  it  was  deemed  impertinent  to 
inquire  wherein  the  miiquity  consisted.  But,  letting 
this  matter  pass  for  the  present,  I  will  merely  ob- 
serve that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  setting  foot 
within  the  limits  of  the  university,  he  b^an  to  exer- 
cise over  the  habits,  manners,  persons,  purses,  and 
propensities  of  the  whole  community  which  sur- 
rounded him,  an  influence  the  most  extensive 
and  despotic,  yet  at  the  same  time"  the  most  inde- 
finitive  and  aJtc^ether  unaccountable.  Thus  the 
brief  period  of  his  residaice  at  the  university  forms 
an  era  in  its  annals,  and  is  (diaracterized  by  all  classes 
of  people  appertainii^  to  it  or  its  dependencies  as 
"that  very  extraordinary  epoch  forming  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung." 

Upon  his  advent  to  G n,  he  sought  me  out  in 

my  apartments.  He  was  then  of  no  particular  age,  by 
which  I  mean  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess 
respecting  his  age  by  any  data  personally  afforded. 
He  might  have  been  fifteen  or  fifty,  and  was  twenty- 
one  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  handsome  man — perhaps  the  reverse.  The  con- 
tour of  his  face  was  somewhat  ai^ular  and  harsh. 
His  forehead  was  lofty  and  very  fair;  his  nose  a 
snub;  his  eyes  large,  heavy,  glassy  and  meaningless. 
About  the  mouth  there  was  more  to  be  observed. 
The  lips  were  gently  protruded,  and  rested  the  one 
upon  the  other  after  such  fashion  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  any,  even  the  most  complex,  combi- 
nation of  human  features,  conveyii^  so  entirely,  and 
so  singly,  thei  dea  of  immitigated  gravity,  solemnity 
and  repose. 

It  vrill  be  perceived,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  Baron  was  one  of  those  human 
anom^ies  now  and  thrai  to  be  found,  who  make  the 
edence  of  mysUfication  the  study  and  the  business 
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of  their  lives.  For  this  science  a  peculiar  tura 
of  mind  gave  him  instinctively  the  cue,  while  his 
physical  appearance  afforded  him  unusual  facilities 
for  carrying  his  projects  into  effect.     I  firmly  believe 

that  no  student  at  G n,  during  that  renowned 

epoch  so  quaintly  termed  the  domination  of  the 
Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jur^,  ever  rightly  entered  into 
the  mystery  which  overshadowed  his  character. 
I  truly  think  that  no  person  at  the  university,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  ever  suspected  him  to  be 
capable  of  a  joke,  verbal  or  practical : — the  old  bull- 
dog at  the  garden-gate  would  sooner  have  been 
accused, — the  ghost  of  Heraclitus, — or  the  wig  of 
the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theology.  This,  too, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  most  egr^ious  and  un- 
pardonable of  all  conceivable  tricks,  whimsicalities 
and  buffooneries  were  brought  about,  if  not  directly 
by  him,  at  least  plainly  through  his  intermediate 
agency  or  connivance.  The  beauty,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  his  art  mystifique,  lay  in  that  consummate 
ability  (resulting  from  an  almost  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  a  most  wonderful  self- 
possession,)  by  means  of  which  he  never  failed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  drolleries  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  to  a  point,  arose  partly  in  spite, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  laudable  efforts  he 
was  making  for  their  prevention,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  good  order  and  dignity  of  Alma  Mater. 
The  deep,  the  poignant,  the  overwhelmii^  morti- 
fication, which  upon  each  such  failure  of  his  praise- 
worthy endeavors,  would  suffuse  every  lineament 
of  his  countenance,  left  not  the  slightest  room  for 
doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  the  bosoms  of  even  his  most 
skeptical  companions.  The  adroitness,  too,  was  no 
less  worthy  of  observation  by  which  he  contrived 
to  shift  the  sense  of  the  grotesque  from  the  .creator 
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o  the  created — from  his  own  person  to  the  absiuii- 
ties  to  which  he  had  given  rise.  In  no  instance 
>efore  that  of  which  I  speak,  have  I  known  the  ha- 
jitual  mystific  escape  the  natural  consequence  of 
lis  manoeuvres — an  attachment  of  the  ludicrous  to 
lis  own  character  and  person.  Continually  enveloped 
n  an  atmosphere  of  whim,  my  friend  appeared 
;o  live  only  for  the  severities  of  society;  and  not 
;ven  his  own  household  have  for  a  moment  associ- 
ited  other  ideas  than  those  of  the  rigid  and  august 
with  the  memory  of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung. 

During  the  epoch  of  his  residence  at  G n  it 

really  appeared  that  the  demon  of  the  dolcefar  niente 
lay  like  an  incubus  upon  the  university.  Nothing 
at  least,  was  done,  beyond  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry.  The  apartments  of  the  students 
■were  converted  into  so  many  pot-houses,  and  there 
was  no  pot-house  of  them  all  more  famous  or  more 
frequented  than  that  of  the  Baron.  Our  carousals 
here  were  many,  and  boisterous,  and  long,  and 
never  tmfruitful  of  events. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  had  protracted  our  sitting 
until  nearly  daybreak,  and  an  tmusual  quantity  of 
wine  had  been  drunk.  The  company  consisted  of 
seven  or  eight  individuals  besides  the  Baron  and 
myself.  Most  of  these  were  young  men  of  wealth, 
of  high  comiecticai,  of  great  family  pride,  and  all 
alive  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  honor.  They 
abounded  in  the  most  ultra  German  opinions  re- 
specting the  duello.  To  these  Quixotic  notions 
some  recent  Parisian  publications,  backed  by  three 

or  four  desperate,  and  fatal  rencontres  at  G n, 

had  given  new  vigor  and  impulse;  and  thus  the  con- 
versation, during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  had 
run  wild  upon  the  all-ei^rossing  topic  of  the  times. 
The  Baron,  who  had  been  unusually  silent  and  ab- 
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stracted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  evening,  at 
length  seemed  to  be  aroused  from  his  apathy,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discourse,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
benefits,  and  more  especially  upon  the  beauties,  of 
the  received  code  of  etiquette  in  passages  of  arms 
with  an  ardor,  an  eloquence,  an  impressiveness,  and 
an  affectionateness  of  manner,  which  elicited  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  from  his  hearers  in  general 
and  absolutely  staggered  even  myself,  who  well 
knew  him  to  be  at  heart  a  ridiculer  of  those  very 
points  for  which  he  contended,  and .  especially  to 
hold  the  entire  fanfaronade  of  dueling  etiquette  in 
the  sovereign  contempt  which  it  deserves. 

Looking  iiound  me  during  a  pause  in  the  Baron's 
discourse,  (of  which  my  readers  may  gather  some 
faint  idea  when  I  say  that  it  bore  resemblance  to  the 
fervid,  chanting,  monotonous,  yet  musical,  sermonic 
manner  of  Coleridge,)  I  perceived  symptoms  of 
even  more  than  the  general  interest  in  the  counte- 
nance of  one  of  the  party.  This  gentleman,  whom 
I  shall  call  Hermann,  was  an  original  in  every  re- 
spect— except,  perhaps,  in  the  angle  particular  that 
he  was  a  very  great  fool.  He  contrived  to  bear, 
.  however,  among  a  particular  set  at  the  university, 
a  reputation  for  deep  metaphysical  thinking,  and, 
I  believe,  for  some  logical  talent.     As  a  duelist  he 

had  acquired  great   renown,    even  at  G n.    I 

foi^et  the  precise  number  of  victims  who  had  fallen 
at  his  hands;  but  they  were  many.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage  undoubtedly.  But  it  was  upon  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  duello,  and 
the  nicety  of  his  sense  of  honor,  that  he  most  espe- 
cially prided  himself.  TTiese  things  were  a  hobby 
which  he  rode  to  the  death.  To  Ritzner,  ever  upon 
the  look-out  for  the  grotesque,  his  peculiarities 
had  for  a  long  time  past  aCordcd  food  for  mystifi- 
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cation.  Of  this,  however,  I  was  not  aware ;  although, 
ixi  the  present  instance,  I  saw  clearly  that  something 
of  a  whimsical  nature  was  upon  the  tapis  with  my 
friend,  and  that  Hermann  was  its  especial  object. 

As  the  former  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  or 
rather  monolc^ue,  I  perceived  the  excitement  of 
the  latter  momently  increasing.  At  length  he  spoke; 
offering  some  objection  to  a  point  insisted  upon 
by  R.,  and  giving  his  reasons  in  detail.  To  these 
the  Baron  replied  at  lei^th  (still  maintaining  his 
ex^gerated  tone  of  sentiment)  and  concluding,  in 
what  I  thought  very  bad  taste,  with  a  sarcasm  and 
a  sneer.  The  hobby  of  Hermann  now  took  the  bit 
in  his  teeth.  This  I  could  discern  by  the  studied 
hair-splitting  farrago  of  his  rejoinder.  His  last  words 
I  distinctly  remember.  "Your  opinions,  allow  me 
to  say,  Baron  Von  Jin^,  although  in  the  main  correct, 
are,  in  many  nice  points,  diGcreditable  to  yourself 
and  to  the  imiversity  of  which  you  are  a  member. 
In  a  few  respects  they  are  even  unworthy  of  serious 
refutation.  I  would  say  more  than  this,  at,  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  givii^  you  offence  (here  the 
speaker  smiled  blandly,)  I  would  say,  sir,  that  your 
opinions  are  not  the  opinions  to  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman." 

As  Hermann  completed  this  equivocal  sentence, 
all  eyes  wea-e  turned  upon  liie  Baron.  He  became 
pale,  then  excessively  red;  then,  dropping  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  stooped  to  recover  it,  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  countenance,  while  it  could  be  seen  by 
no  one  else  at  the  table.  It  was  radiant  with  the 
quizzical  expression  which  was  its  natural  character, 
but  which  I  had  never  seen  it  assume  except  when  we 
were  alone  together,  and  when  he  unbent  himself 
freely.  In  an  instant  afterward  he  stood  erect, 
confronting  Hermann;  and  so  total  an  alteration  of 
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countenance  in  so  short  a  period  I  certainly  never 
saw  before.  For  a  moment  I  even  fancied  that  I 
had  misconceived  him,  and  that  he  was  in  sober 
earnest.  He  appeared  to  be  stifling  with  passion, 
and  his  face  was  cadaverously  white.  For  si  short 
time  he  remained  silent,  apparently  striving  to 
master  his  emotion.  Having  at  length  seemingly 
succeeded,  he  reached  a  decanter  which  stood  near 
him,  saying  as  he  held  it  firmly  clenched — "The 
language  you  have  thought  proper  to  employ,  Myn- 
heer Hermann,  in  addressing  yourself  to  me,  is 
objectionable  in  so  many  particulars,  that  I  have 
neither  temper  nor  time  for  specification.  That 
my  opinions,  however,  are  not  the  opinions  to  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman,  is  an  observatipn  so 
directly  offensive  as  to  allow  me  but  one  line  of 
conduct.  Some  courtesy,  nevertheless,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  company,  and  to  yourself,  at 
this  moment,  as  my  guest.  You  will  pardon  me, 
therefore,  if,  upon  this  consideration,  I  deviate 
slightly  from  the  general  usage  among  gentlemen 
in  similar  cases  of  personal  affront.  You  will  for- 
give me  for  the  moderate  tax  I  shall  make  upon  your 
imagination,  and  endeavor  to  consider,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  reflection  of  your  person  in  yonder  mirror 
as  the  living  Mynheer  Hermann  himself.  This 
being  done,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 
I  shall  discharge  this  decanter  of  wine  at  your  image 
in  yonder  mirror,  and  thus  fulfil  all  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  exact  letter,  of  resentmeut  for  your  insult, 
while  the  necessity  of  physical  violence  to  your 
real  person  will  be  obviated." 

With  these  words  ^he  hurled  the  decanter,  full 
of  wine,  against  the  mirror  which  hung  directly 
opposite  Hermann;  striking  the  reflection  of  his 
person  with  great  precision,  and  of  course  shatter- 
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ing  the  glass  into  fragments.  The  whole  company 
at  once  started  to  their  feet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  Ritzner,  took  their  departure.  As 
Hermann  went  out,  the  Baron  whispered  to  me 
that  I  should  follow  him  and  make  an  offer  of  my 
services.  To  this  I  agreed;  not  knowing  precisely 
what  to  make  of  so  ridiculous  a  piece  of  business. 

The  duelist  accepted  my  aid  with  his  stiff  and 
ultra  recherchi  air,  and,  taking  my  arm,  led  me  to 
his  apartment.  I  could  hardly  forbear  laughing 
in  his  face  while  he  proceeded  to  discuss,  with  the 
profoundest  gravity,  what  he  termed  "  the  refinedly 
peculiar  character"  of  the  insult  he  had  received. 
After  a  tiresome  harangue  in  his  ordinary  style,  he 
took  down  from  his  book-shelves  a  number  of  musty 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  the  duello,  and  entertained. 
me  for  a  long  time  with  their  contents;  reading 
aloud,  and  commenting  earnestly  as  he  read.  I 
can  just  remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the  works. 
There  were  the  "Ordonnance  of  Philip  le  Bel  on 
Single  Combat ";  the  "Theatre  of  Honor,"  byFavyn, 
and  a  treatise  "On  the  Permission  of  Duds,"  by  Andi- 
guier.  He  displayed,  also,  with  much  pomposity, 
Brantome's  "  Memoirs  of  Duels,"  published  at 
Cologne,  in  1666,  in  the  types  of  Elzevir — a  precious 
and  unique  vellum-paper  volume,  with  a  fine  margin, 
and  bound  by  Der6me.  But  he  requested  my  atten- 
tion particularly,  and  with  an  air  of  mysterious 
sagacity,  to  a  thick  octavo,  written  in  barbarous 
Latin  by  one  Hedelin,  a  Frenchman,  and  having  the 
quaint  title,  "  Duelli  Lex  Scripta,  et  non;  aliterque." 
From  this  he  read  me  one  of  the  drollest  chapters 
in  the  world  concemir^  "  InjuricB  per  applicotionent, 
per  consiructionem,  et  per  se,"  about  half  of  which, 
he  averred,  was  strictly  applicable  to  his  own  "re- 
finedly peculiar"  case,  although  not  one  syllable  of 
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the  whole  matter  could  I  understand  for  the  life  d 
me.  Having  finished  the  chapter,  he  closed  the  book, 
and  demanded  what  I  thouglit  necessary  to  be  done. 
I  replied  that  I  had  entire  confidence  in  his  superior 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  woiild  abide  by  what  he  pro- 
posed. With  this  answer  he  seemed  flattered,  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  note  to  the  Baron.     It  ran  thus: 

Sir,— My  friend,  M.  P ,  will  hand  you  this 

note.  I  find  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  request,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  an  explanation  of  this 
evening's  occmrences  at  your  chambers.  In  the 
event  of  your  declining  this  request,  Mr,  P.  will  be 
happy  to  arrange,  with  any  friend  whom  you  may 
appoint,  the  steps  preliminary  to  a  meeting. 

With  sentiments  of  perfect  respect. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
JoHAN  Hermann. 
To  the  Baron  Riizner  Von  Jung, 
August  -iZih,  18—. 

Not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  I  called  upon 
Ritzner  with  this  epistle.  He  bowed  as  I  presented 
it;  then,  with  a  grave  countenance,  motioned  me 
to  a  seat.  Havii^  perused  the  cartel,  he  wrote 
the  followii^  reply,  which  I  carried  to  Hermann. 

Sir, 
Throt^h  our  common  friend,  Mr.  P.,  I  have  received 
your  note  of  this  evenii^.  Upon  due  reflection 
I  frankly  admit  the  propriety  of  the  explanation 
you  suggest.  This  being  admitted,  I  still  find  great 
difficulty,  (owing  to  the  rejinedly  peculiar  nature 
of  our  dis^reement,  and  of  the  personal  affront 
offered  on  my  part,)  in  so  wording  what  I  have  to 
say  by  way  of  apology,  as  to  meet  all  the  minute 
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exigencies,  and  all  the  variable  shadows  of  the 
case.  I  have  great  reliance,  however,  on  that  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  discrimination,  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  for  which  you  have 
been  so  loi^  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguidied. 
With  perfect  certainty,  therefore,  of  being  com- 
prehended, I  beg  leave,  in  heu  of  offerii^  any  sen- 
timents of  my  own,  to  rrfer  you  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Sieur  Hedelin,  as  set  forth  in  the  ninth  para- 
graph of  the  chapter  of  "  Injuries  per  applicaiiotiem, 
per  constructiofiem,  et  per  se,"  in  his  " DttelU  Lex 
scripta,  el  non;  aliterque. "  The  nicety  of  your 
discernment  in  all  the  matters  here  treated,  will  be 
sufficient,  I  am  assured,  to  convince  you  fAoi  the 
mere  circumstance  of  me  referring  you  to  this  admir- 
able passage,  ought  to  satisfy  your  request,  as  a  man 
of  honor,  for  explanation. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Von  Juns. 
The  Herr  Johan  Hermann 
August  i8th,  18—. 

Hermann  commenced  the  perusal  of  tiiis  epistle 
with  a  scowl,  which,  however,  was  converted  into 
a  smile  of  the  most  ludicrous  self-complacency  as  he 
came  to  the  rigmarole  about  Injuria  perappUcaiionem, 
per  constructionem,  et  per  se.  Having  finished  read- 
ing, he  begged  me,  with  the  blandest  c^  all  possible 
smiles,  to  be  seated,  while  he  made  reference  to  the 
treatise  in  question.  Turning  to  the  pass^e  speci- 
fied, he  read  it  with  great  care  to  himself,  then  closed 
the  book,  and  desired  me,  in  my  character  of  confi- 
dential acquaintance,  to  express  to  the  Baron  Von 
Jur^his  exalted  sense  of  his  chivalrous  behavior,  and, 
in  that  of  second,  to  assiire  him  that  the  explanation 
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offered  was  of  the  fullest,  the  most  honorable,  and 
the  most  imequivocally  satisfactory  natmie. 

Somewhat  amazed  at  all  this,  I  made  my  retreat 
to  the  Baron.  He  seemed  to  receive  Hermann's 
amicable  leter  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  after  a 
few  words  of  general  conversation,  went  to  an  inner 
room  and  brought  out  the  everlasting  treatise 
."  Duelli  Lex  scripta,  et  non;  aliterque. "  He  handed 
me  the  volume  and  asked  me  to  look  over  some 
portion  of  it.  I  did  so,  but  to  little  purpose,  not 
being  able  to  gather  the  least  particle  of  meaning. 
He  then  took  the  book  himself,  and  read  me  a 
chapter  aloud.  To  my  surprise,  what  he  read  proved 
to  be  a  most  horribly  absurd  account  of  a  duel  between 
two  baboons.  He  now  explained  the  mystery; 
showing  that  the  volume,  as  it  appeared  prima 
facie,  was  written  upon  the  plan  of  the  nonsense 
verses  of  Du  Bartas;  that  is  to  say,  the  language 
was  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  present  to  the  ear 
all  the  outward  signs  of  intelligibility,  and  even 
of  profundity,  while  in  fact  not  a  shadow  of  meaning 
existed.  The  key  to  the  whole  was  found  in  leaving 
out  every  second  and  third  word  alternately,  when 
there  appeared  a  series  of  ludicrous  quizzes  upon  a 
single  combat  as  practised  in  modem  times. 

The  Baron  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had 
purposely  thrown  the  treatise  in  Hermann's  way 
two  or  tixree  weeks  before  the  adventure,  and  that 
he  was  satisfied,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
versation, that  he  had  studied  it  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  work  of 
unusiial  merit.  Upon  this  hint  he  proceeded.  Her- 
mann would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  acknowledge  his  inability  to  understand  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  universe  that  had  ever 
be^i  written  about  the  duello.      ,         ^  ioiwlc 
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CONSIDERED  AS  ONE  OF  THE  EXACT  SCIENCES 

Hey,  diddle  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle 

SINCE  the  world  began  there  have  been  two 
Jeremys.  The  one  wrote  a  Jeremiad  about 
usuary,  and  was  called  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
has  been  much  admired  by  Mr.  John  Neal,  and  was 
a  great  man  in  a  small  way.  The  other  gave  name 
to  the  most  important  of  the  Exact  Sciences,  and 
was  a  great  man  in  a  great  way — I  may  say,  indeed, 
in  the  very  greatest  of  ways. 

Diddling — or  the  abstract  idea  conveyed  by  the 
verb  to  diddle — is  sufficiently  well  understood. 
Yet  the  fact,  the  deed,  the  thing  diddling,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  define.  We  may  get,  however, 
at  a  tolerably  distinct  conception  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  by  definir^ — not  the  Uiing,  diddJii^,  in  itself 
— but  man,  as  an  animal  that  diddles.  Had  Plato 
but  hit  upon  this,  he  would  have  been  spared  the 
affront  of  the  picked  chicken. 

Very  pertinently  it  was  demanded  of  Plato,  why 
a  picked  chicken,  which  was  clearly  a  "  biped  with- 
out feathers, "  was  not,  according  to  his  own  defini- 
tion, a  man?  But  I  am  not  to  be  bothered  by  any 
similar  query.  Man  is  an  animal  that  diddles, 
and  there  is  tto  animal  that  diddles  but  man.  It 
will  take  an  entire  hen-coop  of  picked  chickens  to 
get  over  that. 
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What  constitutes  the  essence,  the  nare,  the  prin- 
ciple of  diddling  is,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
creatures  that  wear  coats  and  pantaloons.  A  crow 
thieves ;  a  fox  cheats ;  a  weasel  outwits ;  a  man  diddles. 
To  diddle  is  his  destiny.  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn," 
says  the  poet.  But  not  so : — ^he  was  made  to  diddle. 
Thie  is  his  aim-^-his  object-^his  end.  And  for 
this  reason  when  a  man's  diddled  we  say  he's  "<i3n«." 

Diddlii^,  rightly  considered,  is  a  compound, 
of  which  the  ingredients  are  minuteness,  interest, 
perseverance,  ingenuity,  audacity,  nonchalance, 
originality,  impertinence,  and  grin. 

Minuteness: — Your  diddler  is  minute.  His  opera- 
tions are  upon  a  small  scale.  His  business  is  retail, 
for  cash,  or  approved  paper  at  sight.  Should  he 
ever  be  tempted  into  magnificent  speculation,  he 
then,  at  once,  loses  his  distinctive  features,  and 
becomes  what  we  term  "financier."  This  latter 
word  conveys  the  diddhng  idea  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  magnitude.  A  diddler  may  thus  be 
regarded  asa  banter  in  petto — a  "financial  operation," 
as  a  diddle  at  Brobdignag.  The  one  is  to  the 
other,  as  Homer  to  "Flaccus" — as  a  Mastodon 
to  a  mouse — as  the  tail  of  a  comet  to  that  of  a  pig. 

Interest: — Your  diddler  is  guided  by  self-interest. 
He  scorns  to  diddle  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  diddle. 
He  has  an  object  in  view — ^his  pocket — and  yours. 
He  regards  always  the  main  chance.  He  looks 
to  Number  One.  You  are  Ntunber  Two,  and  must 
look  to  yourself. 

Perseverance: — Your  diddler  perseveres.  He  is  not 
readily  discouraged.  Should  even  the  banks  break, 
he  cares  nothing  about  it.  He  steadily  pursues 
his  end,  and 

Vt  cants  a  corio  nunnuam  <Asterrebitur  unclo^ 
SO  he  never  lets  go  of  his  game. 

,    .    .C.ougk-        • 
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Ivgemiiiy: — Your  diddler  is  ingenious.  He  has 
constructiveness  large.  He  understands  plot.  He 
invents  and  circumvents.  Were  he  not  Alexander 
he  would  be  Diogenes.  Were  he  not  a  diddler,  he 
-would  be  a  maker  of  patent  rat-traps  or  an  angler 
for  trout. 

Audacity: — Your  diddler  is  audacious. — He  is 
a  bold  man.  He  carries  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
conquers  all  by  assault.  He  would  not  fear  the 
daggers  of  the  Frey  Herren.  With  a  little  more 
prudence  Dick  Turpin  would  have  made  a  good  did- 
dler; with  a  trifle  less  blarney,  Daniel  O'Connell; 
with  a  potind  or  two  more  brains,  Charles  the 
Twelfth. 

Nonchalance: — Your  diddler  is  nortchalant.  He 
is'  not  at  all  nervous.  He  never  had  any  nerves. 
He  is  never  seduced  into  a  flurry.  He  is  never  put 
out — unless  put  out  of  doors.  He  is  cool — coo! 
as  a  cucumber.  He  is  calm — "calm  as  a  smile 
from  Lady  Bury."  He  is  easy — easy  as  an  old 
glove,  or  the  damsels  of  ancient  Baias. 

Originality :~Yo^x^  diddler  is  original — conscien- 
tiously so.  His  thoughts  are  his  own.  He  would 
scorn  to  employ  those  of  another.  A  stale  trick  is 
his  aversion.  He  would  return  a  purse,  I  am  sure, 
upon  discovering  that  he  had  obtained  it  by  an 
unoriginal  diddle. 

Impertinence: — Your  diddler  is  impertinent.  He 
sw^;gers.  He  sets  his  arms  a-kimbo.  He  thrusts 
his  hands  in  his  trowsers'  pockets.  He  sneers  in 
your  face.  He  treads  on  your  corns.  He  eats 
your  dinner,  he  drinks  your  wine,  he  borrows  your 
money,  he  pulls  your  nose,  he  kicks  your  poodle, 
and  he  kisses  your  wife. 

Grin: — Your  true  diddler  winds  up  all  with  a 
grin.    But  this  nobody  sees  but  himself. .  He  grins 
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when  his  daily  work  is  done — when  his  allotted 
labors  are  accomplished — at  night  in  his  own  closet, 
and  altogether  for  his  own  private  entertainment. 
He  goes  home.  He  locks  his  door.  He  divests 
himself  of  his  clothes.  He  puts  out  his  candle. 
He  gets  into  bed.  He  places  his  head  upon  the 
pillow.  All  this  done,  and  your  diddler  grins. 
This  is  no  hypothesis.  It  is  a  matter  of  course.  I 
reason  it  priori,  and  a  diddle  would  be  no  diddle 
without  a  grin. 

The  origin  of  the  diddle  is  referrible  to  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Human  Race,  Perhaps  the  first  diddler 
was  Adam.  At  all  events,  we  can  trace  the  science 
back  to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The 
modems,  however,  have  brought  it  to  a  pafection 
never  dreamed  of  by  our  thick-headed  progenitors. 
Without  pausii^  to  speak  of  the  "old  saws, "  there- 
fore, I  shall  content  myself  with  a  compendious 
account  of  some  of  the  more  "modem  instances." 

A  very  good  diddle  is  this.  A  housekeeper  in 
want  of  a  sofa,  for  instance,  is  seen  to  go  in  and 
out  of  several  cabinet  warehouses.  At  length  she 
arrives  at  one  offering  an  excellent  variety.  She 
is  accosted,  and  invited  to  enter,  by  a  politS  and 
voluble  individual  at  the  door.  She  finds  a  sofa 
well  adapted  to  her  views,  and,  upon  inqtiirii^  the 
price,  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  a  sum  named 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  her  expecta- 
tions. She  hastens  to  make  the  purchase,  gets  a 
bill  and  receipt,  leaves  her  address,  with  a  request 
that  the  article  be  sent  home  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  retires  amid  a  profusion  of  bows  from  the  shop- 
keeper. The  night  arrives  and  no  sofa.  The  next 
day  passes,  and  still  none.  A  servant  is  sent  to  make 
inquiry  about  the  delay.  The  whole  transaction  is 
denied.  No  sofa  has  been  sold — no  money  received—- 
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except  by  the  diddler,  who  played  shop-keeper  for 
the  nonce. 

Otar  cabinet  warehouses  are  left  entirely  unat- 
tended, and  thus  afford  every  facility  for  a  trick  of 
this  kind.  Visitors  enter,  look  at  furniture,  and 
depart  unheeded  and  unseen.  Should  any  one  wish 
to  purchase,  or  to  inquire  the  price  of  an  article,  a  bell 
is  at  hand,  and  this  is  considered  amply  sufficient. 

Again,  quite  a  respectable  diddle  is  this.  A  well- 
dressed  individual  enters  a  shop;  makes  purchase 
to  the  value  of  a  dollar;  finds,  much  to  his  vexation, 
that  he  has  left  his  pocket-book  in  another  coat 
pocket ;  and  so  says  to  the  shop-keeper — 

"My  dear  sir,  never  mind  I — just  oblige  me,  will 
you,  by  sending  the.  bundle  home?  But  stay!  I 
really  believe  that  I  have  nothii^  less  than  a  five 
dollar  bill,  even  there.  However,  you  can  send  four 
dollars  in  change  tintk  the  bundle,  you  know. " 

"  Very  good,  sir, "  replies  the  shop-keeper,  who  en- 
tertains, at  once,  a  lofty  opinion  of  the  high-mind- 
edness  of  hiscustomer.  "I  know  fellows,"  he  says  to 
himself,  "who  would  just  have  put  the  goods  under 
their  arm,  and  walked  off  with  a  promise  to  "call  and 
pay  the  dollar  as  they  came  by  in  the  afternoon," 
A  boy  is  sent  with  Uie  parcel  and  change.  On  the 
route,  quite  accidentally,  he  is  met  by  the  purchaser, 
who  exclaims: 

"Ah!  this  is  my  bundle,  I  see — I  thought  you  had 
been  home  with  it,  long  ago.  Well,  go  on!  My 
wife,  Mrs.  Trotter,  will  give  you  the  five  dollars — I 
left  instructions  with  her  to  that  effect.  The  change 
you  might  as  well  give  to  me—l  shall  want  some 
silver  for  the  Post  Office,  Very  good !  One,  two, 
is  this  a  good  quarter? — three,  four — quite  right! 
Say  to  Mrs.  Trotter  that  you  met  me,  and  be  sure 
now  and  do  not  loiter  on  the  way. " 
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The  boy  doesn't  loiter  at  all — but  he  Is  a  very  loi^ 
time  in  gettii^  back  from  his  errand — for  no  lady 
of  the  precise  name  of  Mrs.  Trotter  is  to  be  dis- 
covered. He  consoles  himself,  however,  that  he  has 
not  been  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  the  goods  without 
the  money,  and  re-entering  his  shop  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  feels  sensibly  hurt  and  indignant  when 
his  master  asks  him  what  has  become  of  the  change. 

A  very  simple  diddle,  indeed,  is  this.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  which  is  about  to  sail,  is  presented  by 
an  official  looking  person,  with  an  unusually  moder- 
ate bill  o£  city  charges.  Glad  to  get  off  so  easily, 
and  confused  by  a  hundred  duties  pressing  upon  him 
all  at  once,  he  discharges  the  claim  forthwith.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes,  another  and  less  reasonable 
bill  is  handed  him  by  one  who  soon  makes  it  evident 
tiiat  the  first  collector  was  a  diddler,  and  the  origi- 
nal collection  a  diddle. 

And  here,  too,  is  a  somewhat  similar  thtr^.  A 
steamboat  is  casting  loose  from  the  wharf.  A  travel- 
ler, portmanteau  in  hand,  is  discovered  nmning 
towards  the  wharf  at  full  speed.  Suddenly,  he 
makes  a  dead  halt,  stoops,  and  picks  up  something 
from  the  ground  in  a  very  agitated  manner.  It  is 
a  pocket-book,  and — "Has  any  gentleman  lost  a 
pocket-book?"  he  cries.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
has  exactly  lost  a  pocket-book;  but  a  great  excite- 
ment ensues,  when  the  treasure  trove  is  found  to  be 
of  value.     The  boat  however,  must  not  be  detained. 

"  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man, '  *  says  the  captain. 
"For  God's  sake,  stay  only  a  few  minutes,"  says 
the  finder  of  the  book — "the  true  claimant  will 
presently  appear. " 

"Can't  wait!"  replies  the  man  in  authority;  "cast 
off  there,  d'ye  hear?" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  asks  the  finder,  in  great  tribn- 
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lation.  "  I  am  about  tp  leave  the  country  for  some 
years,  and  I  cannot  ccaiscientiously  retain  this 
large  amount  in  my  possession.  I  b^  your  pardon, 
sir,  "  [here  he  addresses  a  gentleman  on  shore,]  "  but 
you  have  the  air  of  an  honest  man.  Will  you  confer 
upon  me  the  favor  of  taking  charge  of  this  pocket- 
book — I  know  I  can  trust  you — and  of  advertis- 
ing it  ?  The  notes,  you  see,  amount  to  a  very  con- 
sidemble  sum.  The  owner  will,  no  doubt,  insist 
upon  rewarding  you  for  your  trouble — " 

"  Me! — ^no,  you/ — it  was  you  who  found  the  book, " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  have  it  so — I  will  take  a  small 
reward — ^just  to  satisfy  your  scruples.  Let  me  see — 
why  these  notes  are  all  hundreds — ^bless  my  soul !  a 
hundred  is  too  much  to  take — ^fifty  would  be  quite 
enough,  I  am  sure — " 

"Cast  off  there  I"  says  the  captain. 

"But  then  I  have  no  change  for  a  hundred,  and 
upon  the  whole,  you  had  better — " 

"Cast  off  there!"  says  the  captain. 

"Never  mind!"  cries  the  gentleman  on  shore, 
■who  has  been  examining  his  own  pocket-book  for 
the  last  minute  or  so — "never  mind!  /  can  fix  it— 
here  is  a  fifty  on  the  Bank  of  North  America — ^throw 
me  the  book. " 

And  the  over-conscientious  finder  takes  the  fifty 
with  marked  reluctance,  and  throws  the  gentleman 
the  book,  as  desired,  while  the  steamboat  fumes 
and  fizzes  on  her  way.  In, about  half  an  hour  after 
her  departure,  the  "large  amount"  is  seen  to  be  a 
"  counterfeit  presentment, "  and  the  whole  thing  a 
capital  diddle. 

A  bold  diddle  is  tiiis.  A  camp-meetii^,  or  some- 
thing similar,  is  to  be  held  at  a  certain  spot  which 
is  accessible  only  by  means  of  a  free  bridge.  A 
diddler  stations  himself  upon  this  brit^e,  respect- 
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fully  informs  all  passers  by  of  the  new  county  law, 
which  establishes  a  toll  of  one  cent  fcr  foot  passen-  j 
gers,  two  for  horses  and  donkeys,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.     Some  grumble  but  all  submit,  and  the 
diddler  goes  home  a  wealthier  man  by  some  fifty  i 
or  sixty  dollars  well  earned.     This  taking  a  toll  from  ' 
a  great  crowd  of  people  is  an  excessively  trouble- 
some thii^. 

A  neat  diddle  is  this.     A  friend  holds  one  of  the 
diddler's  promises  to  pay,  filled  up  and  signed  in  i 
due  form,  upon  the  ordinary  blanks  printed  in  red   i 
ink.     Tlie  diddler  purchases  one  or  two  dozen  of 
these  blanks,  and  every  day  dips  one  of  them  in  I 
his  soup,  makes  his  dog  jump  for  it,  and  finally  gives 
it  to  him  as  a  bontie  houche.    The  note  arriving  at   ' 
maturity,    the    diddler,    with    the    diddler's    dog,    j 
calls  upon  the  friend,  and  the  promise  to  pay  is 
made  the  topic  of  discussion.     The  friend  produces 
it  from  his  escritoire,  and  is  in  the  act  of  reaching  it 
to  the  diddler,  when  up  jumps  the  diddler's  dog 
and  devours  it  forthwith.     The  diddler  is  not  only 
surprised  but  vexed  and  incensed  at  the  absurd    | 
behavior  of  his  dog,  and  expresses  his  entire  readi- 
ness to  cancel  the  obligation  at  any  moment  when    ! 
the  evidence  of  the  obligation  shall  be  forthcoming,.  I 

A  very  minute  diddle  is  this.     A  lady  is  insulted 
in  the  street  by  a  diddler's  acxx)mpUce.    The  diddler 
himself  flies  to  her  assistance,  and,  giving  his  friend 
a  comfortable  thrashii^,  insists  upon  attending  the  -. 
lady  to  her  own  door.     He  bows,  with  his  hand    ' 
upon  his  heart,  and  most  respectfully  bids  her  adieu,    j 
She  entreats  him,  as  her  ddiverer,  to  walk  in  and 
be  introduced  to  her  big  brother  and  her  papa,    ' 
With  a  sigh,  he  declines  to  do  so.     "  Is  there  no  way, 
then,  ar,"  she  murmurs,  "in  which  I  may  be  per" 
mitted  to  testify  my  gratitude  ? "  I 
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"Why,  yes,  madam,  there  is.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  a.  couple  of  shillings?" 

In  the  first  excitement  of  tiie  moment  the  lady 
decides  upon  faintii^  outi^ht.  Upon  second 
thought,  however,  she  opens  her  purse-strings  and 
delivers  the  specie.  Now  this.  I  say,  is  a  diddle 
minute — ^for  one  entire  moiety  of  the  siun  borrowed 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the  trouble 
of  perfonning  the  insult,  and  who  had  then  to  stand 
still  and  be  thrashed  for  performing  it. 

Rather  a  small,  but  still  a  scientific  diddle  is  this. 
The  diddler  approaches  the  bar  of  a  tavern,  and 
demands  a  couple  of  twists  of  tobacco.  They  are 
handed  to  him,  when,  having  sightly  examined 
them,  he  says: 

"I  don't  much  like  this  tobacco.  Here,  take  it 
back,  and  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  its 
place. " 

The  brandy  and  water  is  furnished  and  imbibed, 
and  the  diddler  makes  his  way  to  the  door.  But  the 
voice  of  Hie  tavern-keeper  arrests  him. 

"I  believe,  sir,  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  for 
your  brandy  and  water. " 

"  Pay  for  my  brandy  and  waterl — didn't  Igive  you 
the  tobacco  for  the  brandy  and  water?  What  more 
would  you  have?" 

"But  sir,  if  you  please,  I  don't  remember  that 
you  paid  for  the  tobacco." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  scoundrel? — 
Didn't  I  give  you  back  your  tobacco?  Isn't  that 
your  tobacco  lying  iheref  Do  you  expect  me  to  pay 
for  what  I  did  not  take?" 

"  But,  sir, "  says  the  publican,  now  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  "but  sir — " 

"But  tt).e  no  buts,  sir,"  interrupts  tiie  diddler, 
apparently  in  very  high  dudgeon,  and  slamming 
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the  door  after  him,  as  he  makes  his  escape. — "  But 
me  no  buts,  sir,  and  none  of  your  tricks  upon 
travellers, " 

Here  again  is  a  very  clever  diddle,  of  which  the 
simplicity  is  not  its  least  recommendation.  A 
purse,  or  pocket-book,  being  really  lost,  the  loser 
inserts  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  a  large  city  a 
fully  descriptive  advertisement. 

Whereupon  our  diddler  copies  the  facts  of  this 
advertisement.with  a  change  of  heading,  of  general 
phraseolc^y,  and  address.  The  original,  for  instance, 
is  long,  and  verbose,  is  headed  "A  Pocket- Book  Lost!" 
and  requires  the  treasure,  when  found,  to  be  left 
at  No,  I  Tom  street.  The  copy  is  brief,  and  being 
headed  with  "Lost"  only,  indicates  No.  2  Dick,  or 
No.  3  Harry  street,  as  the  locality  at  which  the  owner 
may  be  seen.  Moreover,  it  is  inserted  in  at  least  five 
or  six  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  day,  while  in  point 
of  time,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  original.  Should  it  be  read  by  the  loser 
of  the  purse,  he  would  hardly  suspect  it  to  have  any 
reference  to  his  own  misfortune.  But,  of  course,  the 
chances  are  five  or  six  to  one,  that  the  finder  will 
repair  to  the  address  given  by  the  diddler,  rather 
than  to  that  pointed  out  by  the  rightful  proprietor. 
The  former  pays  the  reward,  pockets  the  treasure 
and  decamps. 

Quite  an  analogous  diddle  is  this.  A  lady  of  ton 
has  dropped,  somewhere  in  the  street,  a  diamond  ring 
of  very  unusual  value.  For  its  recovery,  she  offers 
some  forty  or  fifty  dollars  reward — giving,  in  her 
advertisement,  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
gem,  and  of  its  settings,  and  declarii^  that,  upon 
its  restoration  to  No.  so  and  so,  in  such  and  such 
Avenue,  the  reward  will  be  paid  instattter,  without 
a  single  question  being  asked.     During  the  lady's 
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absence  from  home,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  ring 
is  heard  at  the  Door  of  No.  so  and  so,  in  such  and 
such  Avenue;  a  servant  appears;  the  lady  of  the . 
house  is  asked  for  and  is  declared  to  be  out,  at  which 
astoundir^  information,  the  visitor  expresses  the 
most  poignant  regret.  His  business  is  of  impor- 
tance and  concerns  the  lady  herself.  In  fact,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  her  diamond  ring.  But, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  call  again. 
"By  no  meansl"  says  the  servant;  and  "By  no 
meansl"  says  the  lady's  sister  and  the  lady's  sister- 
in-law,  who  are  summoned  forthwith.  The  ring  is 
clamorously  identified,  the  reward  is  paid,  and  the 
finder  nearly  thrust  out  of  doors.  The  lady  returns, 
and  expresses  some  little  dissatisfaction  with  her 
sister  and  sister-in-law,  because  they  happen  to  have 
paid  forty  or  fifty  dollars  for  a  fac-sitnite  of  her 
diamond  ring — a  facsimile  made  out  of  real  pindi- 
beck  and  unquestionable  paste. 

But  as  there  is  really  no  end  to  diddling,  so  there 
would  be  none  to  this  essay,  were  I  even  to  hint 
at  half  the  variations,  or  inflections,  of  which  this 
science  is  susceptible.  I  must  bring  this  paper, 
perforce,  to  a  conclusion,  and  this  I  cannot  do  better 
than  by  a  summary  notice  of  a  very  decent,  but 
rather  elaborate  diddle,  of  which  our  own  city  was 
made  the  theatre,  not  very  loi^  ago,  and  which  was 
subsequently  repeated  with  success,  in  other  still 
more  verdant  locahties  of  the  Union.  A  middle- 
aged  gentleman  arrives  in  town  from  parts  unknown. 
He  is  remarkably  precise,  cautious,  staid,  and  delib- 
erate in  his  demeanor.  His  dress  is  scrupulously 
neat,  but  plain,  unostentatious.  He  wears  a  white 
cravat,  an  ample  waistcoat,  made  with  an  eye  to  com- 
fort alone;  thick-soled  cosy-looking  shoes,  and  pan- 
talocms  without  straps.    He  has  the  whole  air,  in 
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fact,  of  your  well-to-do,  sober-aded,  exact,  and 
respectable  "man  of  business,"  par  excellence — 
.  one  of  the  stem  and  outwardly  hard,  internally  soft, 
sort  of  people  that  we  see  in  tiie  crack  high  comedies 
— ^fellows  whose  words  are  so  many  bonds,  and  who 
are  noted  for  giving  away  guineas,  in  charity,  with 
the  one  hand,  while,  in  the  way  of  mere  bargain, 
they  exact  the  uttermost  fraction  of  a  fartiiing 
with  the  other. 

He  makes  much  ado  before  he  can  get  suited  with 
a  boardit^  house.  He  dislikes  children.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  quiet.  His  habits  are  methodi- 
cal— and  then  he  would  prefer  gettii^  into  a  private 
and  respectable  small  family,  piously  inclined. 
Terms,  however,  are  no  object — only  he  must  insist 
upon  settlii^  his  bill  on  Uie  first  of  every  mtmth, 
(it  is  now  the  second)  and  b^s  his  landlady, 
when  he  finally  obtains  one  to  his  mind,  not  on  any 
account  to  foi^et  his  instructions  upon  this  point 
— but  to  send  in  a  bill,  and  receipt,  precisely  at  ten 
o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  imder 
no  circumstances  to  put  it  off  to  the  second. 

These  arrangements  made,  our  man  of  business 
rents  an  office  in  a  reputable  rather  than  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town.  There  is  nothing  he  more 
despises  than  pretence,  "Where  there  is  much  show, 
he  says,"  there  is  seldom  anything  very  solid  behind" 
— an  observation  which  so  profoundly  impresses  his 
landlady's  fancy,  that  she  makes  a  pencil  memoran- 
dum of  it  forthwith,  in  her  great  family  Bible,  on  the 
broad  margin  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solcmion. 

The  next  step  is  to  advertise,  after  scmie  such 
fashion  as  this,  in  the  principal  business  axpennies 
of  this  city — the  pennies  are  eschewed  as  not  "re- 
spectable"— and    as    demanding    payment  for  all    ■ 
advertisements  in  advance.     Our  man  of  business 
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holds  it  as  a  point  of  his  faitii  that  work  should 
never  be  paid  for  until  done. 

Wanted. — The  advertisers,  being  about  to  com- 
mence extensive  business  operations  in  this  city, 
will  require  the  services  of  three  or  four  intelligent 
and  competent  clerks,  to  whom  a  liberal  salary  will 
be  paid.  The  very  best  recommendations,  not  so 
much  for  capacity,  as  for  integrity,  will  be  expected. 
Indeed,  as  the  duties  to  be  performed,  involve  high 
responsibilities,  and  lai^e  amounts  of  money  must 
necessarily  pass  through  the  hands  of  those  engaged, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  demand  a  deposit  of  fifty 
dollars  from  each  clerk  employed.  No  person 
need  apply,  therefore,  who  is  not  prepared  to  leave 
this  sum  in  the  possession  of  the  advertisers,  and  who 
cannot  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
morality.  Young  gentlemen  piously  inclined  will 
be  preferred.  Application  should  be  made  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  A,  M.,  and  four  and  five, 
P.  M„  of  Messrs. 

Bogs,  Hogs,  Logs,  Progs,  &  Co. 
No.  no  Dog  Street. 

By  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  month,  this  adver- 
tisement has  brought  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bc^s, 
Hc^s,  Logs,  Frogs  and  Company,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  gentlemen  piously  inclined.  But 
our  man  of  business  is  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  a 
contract  with  any — no  man  of  business  is  ever  pre- 
cipitate— and  it  is  not  until  the  most  rigid  catechism 
in  respect  to  the  piety  of  each  youi^  gentleman's 
inclination,  that  his  services  are  engaged  and  his 
fifty  dollars  receipted  for,  just  by  way  of  proper 
precaution,  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  firm  of 
Bogs,  Hogs,  Logs,  Frogs,  and  Company.    On  the 
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morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  next  montii,  the 
landlady  does  «o/ present  her  bill,  according  to  prom- 
ise— a  piece  of  neglect  for  which  the  comfortable 
head  of  the  house  ending  in  ogs,  would  no  doubt 
have  chided  her  severely,  could  he  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  in  town  a  day  or  two  for  that  purpose. 
As  it  is,  the  constables  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it, 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to 
declare  the  man  of  business  most  emphatically,  a 
"hen  knee  high" — by  which  some  persons  imagine 
them  to  imply  that,  in  fact,  he  is  n.  e.  i. — by  which 
again  the  very  classical  phrase  non  est  inventus,  is 
supposed  to  be  imderstood.  In  the  meantime  the 
young  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  are  somewhat  less 
piously  inclined  than  before,  while  the  landlady 
purchases  a  shilling's  worth  of  the  best  Indian  rub- 
ber, and  very  carefully  obliterates  the  pencil  memo- 
randum that  some  fool  has  made  in  her  great  family 
Bible,  on  the  broad  margin,  <^  the  Proverbs  a£ 
Solomon. 
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THE  ANGEL  OF  THE   ODD 

AN  EXTRAVAGANZA 


IT  was  a  chilly  November  afternoon.  I  had 
just  consummated  an  imusually  hearty  dinner, 
of  which  the  dyspeptic  iruffe  formed  not  the 
least  important  item,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
dining-room,  with  my  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  at  my 
elbow  a  small  table  which  I  had  rolled  up  to  the  fire, 
and  upon  which  were  some  apologies  for  dessert, 
with  some  miscellaneous  bottles  of  wine,  spirit  and 
liqueur.  In  the  morning  I  had  been  reading  Glover's 
"Leonidas, "  Wilkie's  "Epigoniad, "  Lamartine's 
"  Pilgrimage, "  Barlow's  "  Colimibiad, "  Tuckerman's 
"  Sicily, "  and  Griswold's  "  Curiosities  " ;  I  am  willii^ 
to  confess,  therefore,  that  I  now  felt  a  little  stupid. 
I  made  effort  to  arouse  myself  by  aid  of  frequent 
Lafitte,  and,  all  failii^,  I  betook  myself  to  a  stray 
newspaper  in  despair.  Having  carefully  perused 
the  column  of  "houses  to  let,"  and  the  column  of 
"dc^s  lost,"  and  then  the  two  columns  of  "wives 
and  apprentices  runaway,"  I  attacked  with  great 
resolution  the  editorial  matter,  and,  reading  it  from 
beginning  to  end  without  understanding  a  syllable, 
conceived  the  possibility  of  its  beii^  Chinese,  and 
so  re-read  it  from  the  end  to  the  beginnir^,  but  with  no 
more  satisfactory  result.  I  was  about  throwing 
away,  in  disgust, 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise, 

when  I  felt  my  attention  somewhat  aroused  by  the 
paragraph  which  follows: 
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"  The  avenues  to  death  are  numerous  and  strange, 
A  London  paper  mentions  the  decease  of  a  person 
from  a  singular  cause.  He  was  playing  at  'puff 
the  dart,'  which  is  played  with  a  loi^  needle  inserted 
in  some  worsted,  and  blown  at  a  target  through 
a  tin  tube.  He  placed  the  needle  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  tube,  and  drawing  his  breath  strongly  to  puff 
the  dart  forward  with  force,  drew  the  needle  into 
his  throat.  It  entered  the  lungs,  and  in  a  few  days 
killed  him. " 

Upon-  seeing  this  I  fell  into  a  great  rage,  without 
exactly  knowing  why.  "This  thing,"  I  exclaimed, 
"is  a  contemptible  falsehood — a  poor  hoax — the 
lees  of  the  invention  of  some  pitiable  penny-a-liner — 
of  some  wretched  concoctor  of  accidents  in  Cocaigne. 
These  fellows,  knowing  the  extravagant  gullibility 
of  the  age,  set  their  wits  to  work  in  the  imagination 
of  improbable  possibilities — of  odd  accidents,  as 
they  term  them;  but  to  a  reflecting  intellect  (like 
mine, "  I  added,  in  parenthesis,  putting  my  fore- 
finger unconsciously  to  the  side  of  my  nose,)  "  to  a 
contemplative  understanding  such  as  I  myself  pos- 
sess, it  seems  evident  at  once  that  the  marvellous 
increase  of  late  in  these  'odd  accidents '  is  by  far  the 
oddest  accident  of  all.  For  my  own  part,  I  intend 
to  believe  nothing  henceforward  that  has  anything 
of  the  'singular'  about  it." 

"Mein  Gott,  den,  vat  a  vool  you  bees  for  dat!" 
replied  one  of  the  most  remarkable  voices  I  ever 
heard.  At  first  I  took  it  for  a  rumbling  in  my  ears 
— such  as  a  man  sometimes  experiences  when  getting 
very  drunk — but,  upon  second  thought,  I  considered 
the  sound  as  more  nearly  resemblir^  that  which 
proceeds  from  an  empty  barrel  beaten  with  a  big 
stick;  and,  in  fact,  this  I  should  have  concluded  it 
to  be,  but  for  the  articulation  of  the  syllables  and 
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words.  I  am  by  no  means  naturally  nervous,  and 
the  very  few  glasses  of  Lafitte  which  I  had  sipped 
served  to  embolden  me  no  little,  so  that  I  felt  noth- 
ing of  trepidation,  but  merely  uplifted  my  eyes  with 
a  leisurely  movement,  and  looked  carefully  around 
the  room  for  the  intruder.  I  could  not,  however, 
perceive  any  one  at  all. 

"Humph!"  resumed  the  voice,  as  I  continued 
my  survey,  '*  you  mus  pe  so  dronk  as  de  pig,  den,  for 
not  zee  me  as  I  zit  here  at  your  zide.  '* 

Hereupon  I  bethought  me  of  looking  immediately 
before  my  nose,  and  there,  sure  enough,  confronting 
me  at  the  table  sat  a  personage  nondescript,  al- 
though not  altogether  indescribable.  His  body  was 
a  wine-pipe,  or  a  nmi-puncheon,  or  something  of  that 
character,  and  had  a  truly  Falstaffian  air.  In  its 
nether  extremity  were  inserted  two  k^s,  which 
seemed  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  legs.  For  arms 
there  dangled  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  carcass 
two  tolerably  long  bottles,  with  the  necks  outward 
for  hands.  All  the  head  that  I  saw  the  monster 
possessed  of  was  one  of  those  Hessian  canteens 
which  resembled  a  laige  snuff-box  with  a  hols  in  the 
middle  of  the  lid.  ITiis  canteen  (with  a  funnel  on  its 
top,  like  a  cavalier  cap  slouched  over  the  eyes)  was 
set  on  edge  upon  the  puncheon,  with  the  hole 
toward  myself;  and  through  this  hole,  which  seemed 
puckered  up  like  the  mouth  of  a  very  precise  old 
maid,  the  creature  was  emitting  certain  rumblii^ 
and  grumbling  noises  which  he  evidently  intended 
for  intelligible  talk. 

"I  zay,"  said  he,  "you  mos  pe  dronk  as  de  pig, 
vor  zit  dare  and  not  zee  me  zit  ere;  and  I  zay,  doo, 
you  mos  pe  pi^er  vool  as  de  goose,  vor  to  dispelief 
vat  iz  print  in  de  print.  'Tiz  de  troof— dat  it  i»— 
eberry  vord  ob  it.*' 
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"Who  are  you,  pray?"  said  I,  with  much  dignity, 
although  somewhat  puzzled ;  "  how  did  you  get  here? 
and  what  is  it  you  are  talkiag  about?" 

"As  vor  ow  I  com'd  ere,"  replied  the  figure,  "dat 
iz  none  of  your  pizziness;  and  as  vor  vat  I  be  talkii^ 
apout,  I  be  talk  apout  vat  I  tink  propCT;  and  as 
vor  who  I  be,  vy  dat  is  de  very  ting  I  com'd  here  for 
to  let  you  zee  for  yourzelf. " 

"You  are  a  drunken  vagabond,"  said  I,  "and  E 
shall  ring  the  bell  and  order  my  footman  to  kick  you 
into  the  street." 

"He!  hel  hel"  said  the  fellow,  "hul  hul  hut  dat 
you  can't  do. " 

"Can't  dol"  said  I,  "what  do  you  mean? — Ican't 
do  what?" 

"Rii^  de  pell";  he  replied,  attempting  a  grin 
with  his  Uttle  villainous  mouth. 

Upon  this  I  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  in  order  to 
put  my  threat  into  execution;  but  the  ruffian  just 
reached  across  the  table  very  deliberately,  and 
hitting  me  a  tap  on  the  forehead  with  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  lor^  bottles,  knocked  me  back  into  the 
arm-chair  from  which  I  had  half  arisen.  I  was 
utterly  astounded;  and,  for  a  moment,  was  quite  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime,  he  continued 
his  talk. 

"You  zee,  "said  he,  "  it  iz  te  bessvca-zit  still;  and 
now  you  shall  know  who  I  pe.  Look  at  me  I  zee  I 
I  am  te  At^el  ov  te  Odd. " 

"And  odd  enoi^h,  too,"  I  ventured  to  reply; 
"but  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  an 
angel  had  wii^. " 

"Te  wingi"  he  cried,  highly  incensed,  "vat  I  po 
do  mit  te  wing?  Mein  GottI  do  you  take  me  v<ora 
Bhicken?" 
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"No— oh  no!"  I  replied,  much  alarmed,  "you 
are  no  chicken — certainly  not. " 

"Well,  den,  zit  still  and  pehabe  yourself,  or  I'll 
rap  you  again  mid  me  vist.  It  iz  te  shicken  ab  te 
wing,  imd  te  owl  ab  te  wing,  und  te  imp  ab  tewing, 
und  te  head-teuffel  ab  te  wing.  Te  angd  ab  not 
te  wing,  and  I  am  te  Angel  ov  te  Odd." 

"And  your  business  with  me  at  present  is — is" — 

"My  pizzness!"  ejaculated  the  thing,  "vy  vat 
a  low  bred  buppy  you  mos  pe  vor  to  ask  a  gentlemen 
und  an  angel  apout  his  pizzinessi" 

This  language  was  rather  more  than  I  could  bear, 
even  from  an  angel;  so,  plucking  up  courage,  I  seized 
a  salt-cellar  which  lay  within  reach,  and  hurled  it 
at  the  head  of  thein^der.  Either  he  docked,  how- 
ever, or  my  aim  was  inaccurate;  for  all  I  accom- 
plished was  the  demolition  of  the  crystal  which  pro- 
tected the  dial  of  the  clock  upon  the  mantle-piece. 
As  for  the  Angel,  he  evinced  his  sense  of  my  assault 
by  giving  me  two  or  Uiree  hard  consecutive  raps 
upon  the  forehead  as  before.  These  reduced  me 
at  once  to  submission,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
confess  that  either  tlurough  pain  or  vexation,  there 
came  a  few  tears  into  my  eyes. 

"Mein  Gottl"  said  the  Angel  of  the  Odd,  appar- 
ently much  softened  at  my  distress;  "mein  Gott,  te 
man  is  eder  ferry  dronk  or  ferry  zorry.  You  mos 
not  trink  it  so  strong — you  mos  put  te  water  in  te 
wine.  Here,  trink  dis,  like  a  goot  veller,  und  don't 
gry  now — don'tl" 

Hereupon  the  Angel  of  the  Odd  replenished  my 
goblet  (which  was  about  a  third  full  of  port)  with 
a  colorless  fluid  that  he  poured  from  one  of  his  hand 
bottles.  I  observed  that  these  bottles  had  labels 
about  their  necks,  and  that  these  labels  were  in- 
scribed "Kirschenwasser,"  ( "odolc 
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The  considerate  kindness  of  the  Angel  mollified 
me  in  no  little  measure;  and,  aided  by  the  water  with 
which  he  diluted  my  Port  more  than  once,  I  at  length 
regained  sufficient  temper  to  listen  to  his  very  extraor- 
dinary discourse.  I  cannot  pretend  to  recount  all 
that  he  told  me,  but  I  gleaned  from  what  he  said  that 
he  was  the  genius  who  presided  over  the  contretemps 
of  mankind,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  bring  about 
the  odd  accidents  which  are  continually  astonishing 
the  skeptic.  Once  or  twice,  upon  my  venturing  to 
express  my  total  incredulity  in  respect  to  his  pre- 
tensions, he  grew  very  angry  indeed,  so  that  at 
length  I  considered  it  the  wiser  policy  to  say 
nothir^  at  all,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way.  He 
talked  on,  therefore,  at  great  l^i^h,  while  I  merely 
leaned  back  in  my  chair  with  my  eyes  shut,  and 
amused  myself  with  munching  raisins  and  filliping 
the  stems  about  the  room.  But,  by-and-by,  the 
Angel  suddenly  construed  this  behaviorof  mine  into 
contempt.  He  arose  in  a  terrible  passion,  slouched 
his  funnel  down  over  his  eyes,  swore  a  vast  oath, 
uttered  a  threat  of  some  character  which  I  did  not 
precisely  comprehend,  and  finally  made  me  a  low 
bow  and  departed,  wishing  me,  in  the  language 
the  archbishop  in  Gil- Bias,  "beaucoup  de  bonheur 
et  un  peu  plus  de  bon  sens. " 

His  departure  afforded  me  relief.  The  very  few 
glasses  of  Lafitte  that  I  had  sipped  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  me  drowsy,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  take 
a  nap  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  as  is  my 
custom  after  dinner.  At  six  I  had  an  appointment  of 
consequence,  which  it  was  quite  indispensable  that 
I  should  keep.  The  policy  of  insurance  for  my 
dwelling  house  had  expired  the  day  before;  and, 
some  dispute  having  arisen,  it  was  agreed  that,  at 
six,  I  should  meet  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com* 
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pany  and  settle  the  terms  of  a  renewal.  Glancing 
upward  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  (for  I  felt 
too  drowsy  to  take  out  my  watch) ,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  that  I  had  still  twenty-five  minutes  to  spare. 
It  was  half  past  five ;  I  could  easily  walk  to  the  insiu-- 
ance  office  in  five  minutes;  and  my  usual  Vestas 
had  never  been  known  to  exceed  five  and  twenty. 
I  felt  sufiiciently  safe,  therefore,  and  composed 
myself  to  my  slumbers  forthwith. 

Having  completed  them  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
again  looked  toward  the  time-piec»  and  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  odd  acddents 
when  I  found  that,  instead  of  my  ordinary  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  I  had  been  dozing  only  three;  for 
it  still  wanted  seven  and  twenty  of  the  appointed 
hour.  I  betook  myself  again  to  my  nap,  and  at 
length  a  second  time  awoke,  when,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  it  still  wanted  twenty-seven  minutes 
of  six.  I  jumped  up  to  examine  the  clock,  and 
found  that  it  had  ceased  running.  My  watch  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  half  past  seven;  and,  of 
course,  having  slept  two  hours,  I  was  too  late 
for  my  appointment.  "It  will  make  no  differ- 
ence," I  said :  "  I  can  call  at  the  office  in  the  momii^ 
and  apologize;  in  the  meantime  what  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  the  clock?"  Upon  examining  it  I  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  raisin  stems  which  I  had  been 
fillipii^  about  the  room  durii^  the  discourse  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Odd,  had  fiown  through  the  fractured 
crystal,  and  lodging,  singularly  enough,  in  the  key- 
hole, with  an  end  projecting  out-ward,  had  thus 
arrested  the  revolution  of  the  minute  hand. 

"Ah!"  said  I,  "  I  see  how  it  is.  This  thing  speaks 
for  itself.  A  natural  accident,  such  as  jviU  happen 
now  and  then!" 

I  gave  the  matter  no  ftwther  consideration,  and 
Vol.  VIII— 18 
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at  my  usual  hour  retired  to  bed.  Here,  having 
placed  a  candle  upon  a  reading  stand  at  the  bed 
head,  and  having  made  an  attempt  to  peruse  some 
pages  of  the  "Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  I  unfor- 
timately  fell  asleep  in  less  than  twenty  seconds,  leav- 
ing the  light  burning  as  it  was. 

My  dreams  were  terrifically  distiu-bed  by  visions  ol 
the  Angel  of  the  Odd.  Metjiought  he  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and,  in 
the  hollow,  detestable  tones  of  a  rum  puncheon, 
menaced  me  with  the  bitterest  ver^eance  for  the 
contempt  with  which  I  had  treated  him.  He  con- 
cluded a  long  harangue  by  taking  off  his  funnel-cap, 
inserting  the  tube  into  my  gullet,  and  thus  delugii^ 
me  with  an  ocean  of  Kirschenwasser,  which  he 
poured,  in  a  continuous  flood,  from  one  of  the  long 
necked  bottles  that  stood  him  instead  of  an  arm. 
My  agony  was  at  length  insuSerable,  and  I  awoke 
just  in  time  to  perceive  that  a  rat  had  run  off  with 
the  lighted  candle  from  the  stand,  but  not  in  season 
to  prevent  his  making  his  escape  with  it  through 
the  hole.  Very  soon,  a  strong  suffocating  odor  as- 
sailed my  nostrils ;  the  house,  I  clearly  perceived,  was 
on  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  blaze  broke  forth  with 
violence,  and  in  an  incredibly  brief  period  the  entire 
building  was  wrapped  in  flames.  All  egress  from  my 
chambOT,  except  through  a  window,  was  cut  off. 
The  crowd,  however,  quickly  procured  and  raised  a 
long  ladder.  By  means  of  this  I  was  descending 
rapidly,  and  in  apparent  safety,  when  a  huge  hc^, 
about  whose  rotimd  stomach,  and  indeed  about 
whose  whole  air  and  physiognomy,  there  was  some- 
thing which  reminded  me  of  the  Angel  of  the  Odd — 
when  this  hog,  I  say,  which  hitherto  had  been 
quietly  slumbering  in  the  mud,  took  it  suddenly  into 
his  head  that  his  left  shoulder  needed  scratching,  and 
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could  find  no  more  convenient  rubbii^-post  than 
that  afforded  by  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  In  an  in- 
stant I  was  precipitated  and  had  the  misfortttne  to 
fracture  my  arm. 

This  accident,  with  the  loss  of  my  insurance,  and 
with  the  more  serious  loss  of  my  hair,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  singed  oflE  by  the  fire,  predisposed  me 
to  serious  impressions,  so  that,  finally,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  wife.  There  was  a  rich  widow  dis- 
consolate for  the  loss  of  her  seventh  husband,  and 
to  her  wounded  spirit  I  offered  the  bahn  of  my  vows. 
5he  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  my  prayers.  I 
knelt  at  her  feet  in  gratitude  and  adoration.  She 
blushed  and  bowed  her  luxuriant  tresses  into  close 
contact  with  those  supplied  me,  temporarily,  by 
Grandjean.  I  know  not  how  the  entaglement  took 
place,  but  so  it  was.  I  arose  with  a  shining  pate, 
w^less ;  she  in  disdain  and  wrath,  half  buried  in  alien 
hair.  Thus  ended  my  hopes  of  the  widow  by  an  ac- 
cident which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  to  be 
sure,  but  which  the  natural  sequence  of  events  had 
brought  about. 

Without  despairing,  however,  I  undertook  the 
si^e  of  a  less  implacable  heart.  The  fates  were 
again  propitious  for  a  brief  period;  but  ^ain  a 
trivial  incident  interfered.  Meetii^  my  betrothed  in 
an  avenue  thronged  with  the  ilite  of  the  city,  I  was 
hastening  to  greet  her  with  one  of  my  best  considered 
bows,  when  a  small  particle  of  some  foreign  matter, 
lodging  in  the  comer  of  my  eye,  rendered  me,  for  the 
moment,  completely  Idind.  Before  I  could  recover 
my  sight,  the  lady  of  my  love  had  disappeared — ir- 
reparably affronted  at  what  she  chose  to  consider  my 
premeditated  rudeness  in  passing  her  by  ungreeted. 
While  I  stood  bewildered  at  the  suddenness  of  this 
accident,  (which  might  have  happened,  nevertheless. 
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to  any  one  under  the  sun,)  and  while  I  still  con- 
tinued incapable  of  sight,  I  was  accosted  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Odd,  who  proffered  me  his  aid  with  a 
civility  which  I  had  no  reason  to  expect.  He 
examined  my  disordered  eye  with  much  gentleness 
and  sldll,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  drop  in  it,  and 
(whatever  a  "drop"  was)  took  it  out,  and  afforded 
me  relief. 

I  now  considered  it  high  time  to  die,  (since  forttone 
had  so  determined  to  persecute  me),  and  accordingly 
made  my  way  to  the  nearest  river.  Here,  divesting 
myself  of  my  dotbes,  (for  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  die  as  we  were  bom),  I  threw  myself  head- 
lo:^  into  the  current;  the  sole  witness  of  my  fate 
being  a  solitary  crow  that  had  been  seduced  into  the 
eatir^  of  brandy-saturated  <»m,  and  so  had  stag- 
gered away  from  his  fellows.  No  sooner  had  I  en- 
tered the  water  than  this  bird  took  it  into  his  head 
to  fly  away  with  the  most  indispensable  portion  of 
my  appard.  Postponing,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
my  suicidal  design,  I  just  slipped  my  nether  ex- 
tremities into  the  sleeves  of  my  coat,  and  betook 
myself  to  a  pursuit  of  the  felon  with  all  the  nimble- 
ness  which  the  case  required  and  its  circumstances 
would  admit.  But  my  evil  destiny  attended  me 
still.  As  I  ran  at  full  speed,  with  my  nose  up  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  intent  only  upon  the  purloiner  of 
my  property,  I  suddenly  perceived  that  my  feet 
rest^  no  longer  upon  terra-frrma;  the  fact  is,  I  had 
thrown  myself  over  a  precipice,  and  should  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  but  for  my  good  fortune 
in  grasping  the  end  of  a  loi^  guide-rope,  which  de- 
pended from  a  passing  balloon. 

As  soon  as  I  sufficiently  recovered  my  senses  to 
comprehend  the  terrific  predicament  in  which  I 
stood  or  rather  hung,  I  exerted  all  the  power  ot  my 
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hmgs  to  make  that  predicammt  known  to  the 
aeronaut  overhead.  But  for  a  lot^  time  Z  exerted 
myself  in  vain.  Either  the  fool  could  not,  or  the 
villain  would  not  permve  me.  Meantime  the 
machine  rapidly  sowed,  while  my  strength  even 
more  raindly  ^ed.  I  was  soon  upon  the  point  of 
te3^:ning  mysdf  to  my  ta,te,  and  droppii^  quietly  into 
the  sea,  when  my  spirits  were  suddenly  revived  by 
hearing  a  hollow  voice  from  above,  whkh  seemed  to 
be  lazily  hummit^  an  opera  air.  Looldi^  up,  I 
perceived  the  Angel  of  the  Odd.  He  was  leaning 
with  his  arms  folded,  over  the  rim  of  the  car;  and 
with  a  {ripe  in  his  mouth,  at  which  he  puSedldsurely,  ' 
seemed  to  be  upon  eitcdlent  terms  with  himsdf  and 
the  imiverse.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak, 
so  I  merely  r^arded  him  witii  an  implorii^  air. 

For  several  minutes,  although  he  looked  me  full  in 
tiie  face,  he  said  nothit^.  At  length  removing 
carefully  his  meerschaum  from  the  right  to  the  left 
comer  of  his  mouth,  he  condescended  to  speak. 

"Who  pe  you,"  he  aaked,  "xmd  what  der  teuffel 
youpe  do  dare?" 

To  this  piece  of  impudence,  crudty  and  affectation,  . 
I  could  reply  only  by  ejaculating  the  monosyllable 
"Hetpl" 

"ElpI"  edioed  the  rufiian — "not  I.  Dare  iz  te 
pottle—dp  yourself,  und  pe  tam'dl" 

With  these  words  he  let  fall  a  heavy  bottle  of 
Kirschenwasser  which,  droppii^  predsely  upon  the 
crown  of  my  head,  caused  me  to  imagine  that  my 
brains  were  entirdy  knocked  out.  Impressed  with 
this  idea,  I  -was  about  to  relinquish  my  hold  and 
give  up  the  ghost  with  a  good  grace,  when  I  was 
arrested  by  the  cry  of  the  Ai^el,  who  bade  me 
hold  on. 

"Old  onl"  he  said;  "don't  pe  in  te  urry — don'tl 
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Wni  you  pe  take  de  odder  pottle,  or.ave  yoa  pe  got 
zober  yet  and  come  to  your  zenzes?" 

I  n^e  haste,  hereupon,  to  nod  my  head  twice— 
once  in  the  negative,  meaning  thereby  that  I  would 
prefer  not  taking  the  other  bottle  at  present — and 
once  in  the  afi&rmative,  intendit^  thus  to  imply  that 
I  was  sober  and  had  positively  come  to  my  senses. 
By  these  means  I  somewhat  softened  the  Angel. 

"Und  you  pelief,  ten,"  he  inquired,  "at  te  last? 
You  pelief,  ten,  in  te  possibility  of  te  odd?" 

I  s^ain  nodded  my  head  in  assent. 

"  Und  you  ave  pelief  in  me,  te  Angel  of  te  Odd?** 

I  nodded  again. 

"  Und  you  acknowledge  tat  you  pe  te  blind  dronk 
und  te  vool?" 

I  nooded  once  more. 

"  Put  your  ri^t  hand  into  your  left  hand  preeches 
pocket,  ten,  in  token  of  your  vull  zubmizzion  unto 
te  Ai^el  ov  te  Odd." 

This  thing,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  my  left 
arm  had  been  broken  in  my  fall  from  the  ladder,  and, 
therefore,  had  I  let  go  my  hold  with  the  right  hand, 
I  must  have  let  go  altogether.  In  the  second  plac^ 
I  could  have  no  breeches  until  I  came  across  the 
crow.  I  was  tiierefore  obliged,  much  to  my  regret, 
to  shake  my  head  in  the  n^ative — intending  thus 
to  give  the  Angel  to  imderstand  that  I  fotmd  it 
inconvenient,  just  at  that  moment,  to  comply  with 
his  very  reasonable  demand!  No  sooner,  however, 
had  I  ceased  shaking  my  head  than — 

"Go  to  da:  teufEel,  ten!"  roared  the  Angle  of 
the  Odd. 

In  pronoundng  these  WOTds,  he  drew  a  sharp 
knife  across  the  guide-rope  by  which  I  was  suspended, 
And  as  we  then  happened  to  be  precisely  over 
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my  own  house,  (which,  during  my  per^rinations, 
had  been  handsomely  rebuilt,)  it  so  occurred  that 
1  tumbled  h^adloi^  down  the  ample  chimney  and 
alit  upon  the  dinir^-room  hearth. 

Upon  coming  to  my  senses,  (for  the  fall  had  very 
thoroughly  stunned  me,)  I  found  it  about  foiu: 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  lay  outstretched  where 
I  had  fallen  from  the  balloon.  My  head  grovelled 
in  the  ashes  of  an  extii^ished  fire,  while  my  feet  re- 
posed upon  the  wreck  of  a  small  table,  overthrown, 
and  amid  the  fragments  of  a  miscellaneous  dessert, 
intermingled  with  a  newspaper,  some  broken  glasses 
and  shattered  botties,  aiid  an  empty  jug  of  the 
Schiedam  Eirschenwasser.  Thus  revenged  bim- 
Eelf  the  Angle  of  the  Odd. 
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